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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A 


N  eafily  difcernible  inferiority  will 
enable  the  learned  reader  to  diftinguifh 
the  notes  of  the  Tranflator,  from  thofe 
of  his  ingenious  Author.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  it  might,  perhaps,  feem  unnecelTary 
to  affix  any  particular  mark  to  the  iirft  ; 
but  as  it  may  happen  that  by  blending  all 
the  Notes  indifcriminately  together,  a 
lefs  attentive  obferver  might  imagine  that 
thofe  of  the  original  Compofer  had  been 
written  by  the  Tranflator,  a  K  is  placed 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  additional  notes. 
Where  remarks  may  prove  either  falfe  or 
frivolous,  it  muft  be  a  contemptible  ad: 
of  meannefs  which  could  endeavour  to 
have  them  afcribed  to  an  author  incapable 
of  producing  fuch.  To  every  reader, 
whofe  knowledg-e  of  hiflorical  and  lite- 
rary fubjeds  is  preferved  by  a  tenacious 
memory,  this  humble  addition  of  re- 
marks mufl;  prove  abfolutely  needlefs; 
but  memory  is  not  the  perpetual  atten- 
A  dant 
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dant  upon Jearning,  and  the  fcholar,  wha 
enjoys  an  imagination  too  lively  to  retain 
a  regular  detail  of  fads,  will  forgive  the 
intruiion  of  matters  which  he  may,  pof- 
fibly,  have  forgotten.  To  the  reader, 
who  is  lefs  converfant  in  thefe  fubjedts, 
it  is  prefumed  that  no  apology  can  be 
neceflary.  Senfible  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  infufing  into  veriions  the  fpirit  of  the 
originals,  it  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the 
diffidence  and  ^pprehenlions  with  which 
the  Tranflator  commits  his  labour  to  the 
prefs.  Even  now,  whilfl  he  is  writing, 
the  vanity  of  a  fecond-hand  author  en- 
tirely forfakes  him,  and  he  trembles  left 
he  fhould  be  taxed,  not  only  with  having 
ennervated  the  force  of  expreffions,  by 
running  beyond  the  limits  of  a  merely 
literal  conftruftion,  but  thrown  them  into 
interpretations  abfurdly  dillantfrom  their 
real  meaning.  The  nice  difcernment  of 
every  fault  is  folely  peculiar  to  the  few, 
who  are  capable  of  writing  with  elegance 
and  perfpicuity.     As  their  candour  hath 

generally 
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generally  rifen  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  hardnefs  of  fuch  a 
tafk,  he  would  willingly  flatter  himfelf 
that  he  might  caft  this  firfl  attempt  be- 
fore them,  after  having  premifed,  that  if 
he  had  been  much  diffatisfied  with  it  in 
the  clofet,  he  fliould  never  have  per- 
mitted its  appearance  in  public.  If  he 
hath  done  wrong,  it  is  the  refult  of  ig- 
norance alone.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
treat  with  difrefped:,  that  clafs  of  readers, 
for  whom  this  work  is  calculated. 
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DEDICATION. 


o  EDMOND  JENINGS,  Esquire. 


A 


Dear  Sir, 


.T  one  of  our  many  agreeable  inter- 
views, you  were  pleafed  to  propofe  to 
me,  as  a  relaxation  from  feverer  ftudieSj^, 
the  amufement  of  tranflating  the  work 
of  fome  favourite  author.  The  fatisfac- 
tion  which  I  fhall  always  feel  in  iollow- 
ing  your  advice,  is  the  only  apology  that 
can  be  made,  for  prefenting  to  you,  in  an 

Englifh 
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Englifh drefs,  acompofition  which youun^ 
derfland  Co  perfectly  in  the  French  drefs. 

The  peculiar  difpofition  which  humbly 
avoids  the  praife,  it  conilantly  attempts, 
to  merit,  (hall  fecure  you  even  againft  the 
violence  of  a  modern  dedication.  I  have 
been  too  intimate  with  you  to  be  ignorant 
that  panegyric  is  as  ^painful  to  you,  as  the 
bitter nefs  of  invedtive  tc  another.  But 
yet  you  muft  not  be  fo  unconfcionable  as 
to  fuppofe,  that;  becaufe  youf  memory  is 
too  treacherous  to  remind  yon  of  the 
favours  which  you  have  conferred,  they 
can  poffibly  have  efcaped  mine.  Through 
the  engaging  commerce  of  an  honeft 
friendfliip,  you  have  unmercifully  incum- 
bered me  with  an  enormous  debt.  I 
have  no  method  of  confeffing  it,  but  this  j 
and  thus,  inftead  of  being  payed,  you 
muft  become  a  more  capital  creditor 
than  ever.  A  larger  fum  of  gratitude  is 
owing,  in  recompence  for  the  privilege 
of  fubfcribing  myfelf. 

With  inviolable  efteem. 
Dear  Sir, 
Ycur  fincere,  and  affedtionate  friend;^ 
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x\FTER  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  en- 
lightened ages,  in  which  the  mofl  in- 
genious and  laborious  refearches  of  fuc- 
ceffive  writers  appear,  even  in  trifles,  to 
have  tried,  examined,  and  compleated 
every  fubjedt,  I  muft  prefume  to  fix  the 
attention  of  mankind  upon  new  objects. 
If  it  be  demanded  what  thefe  objedts  are, 
the  anfwer  is,  that  they  are  become  the 
moft  eflential  to  our  happinefs ;  they 
lead  to  enquiries  into  a  topic,  an  ob- 
ligation, to  difcufs  which,  is  alarming; 
they  point  to  the  folution  of  a  queftion. 
Vol.  L  a  where 
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where  doubt  alone  might  prove  difgrace- 
ful  to  humanity.  Shall  men  be  always 
the  enemies  of  men  ?  fliall  beings  of  the 
beft  organization,  at  no  period,  acquire 
the  advantages  which  the  vileft  of  the 
brutes  pofTefs ;  the  advantages  of  living 
peaceably  with  each  other  ?  is  not  fo- 
ciety,  at  leaft,  fufceptible  of  amendment, 
if  not  of  perfedioh  ? 

In  whatfoever  manner  this  important 
problem  may  be  refolved,  an  ample  field 
will  lie  open  to  reflection  :  the  invefti- 
gation  of  human  nature,  as  merely  with- 
in itfelf  J  the  adapting  of  it  to  political 
inftitutions  -,  and  the  examination  of  it^ 
not  by  theory,  but  experience,  applying 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  our  errors,  afcend- 
irig  to  their  fources,  and  labouring  to  di- 
vert their  courfe,  are,  all  fubjeds  to 
awaken  our  attention.  This  laft  fpecies 
of  enquiry  is  that  on  which  we  now  beg 
leave  to  fix,  perfuaded  that  the  writer  who 
mixes  fome  miftakes  amongfl:  his  obferva- 
tions  and  comparifons,  may  be  of  ufe  to 

him 
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him  that  follows  -,  whilfl  the  examiner, 
that  wanders  wildly  from  his  mark,  not 
only  leaves  truth  behind  him,  at  adiftance, 
but  becomes  liable  to  deceive  others,  by 
direding  them  to  a  wrong  road. 

There  was  a  time,  when  every  author 
feemed  infedled  with  the  rage  of  con- 
cluding from  particulars,  to  generals. 
Pretenfions  to  genius,  of  all  pretenfions 
the  moil:  extravagant,  were  then  exceed- 
ingly the  mode.  A  leading  principle  ex- 
plained, fome  few  confequences,  lightly 
deduced,  and  fome  few  fafts,  either  well 
or  ill  adjufted  to  the  propofed  conclufion, 
were  fufficient  to  bear  away  the  prize 
due  to  invention  and  imagination.  It 
was  not  poffible  for  this  too  great  facility 
of  acquiring  renown  to  lafl  long.  It 
arofe  from  an  intercourfe  of  fuperficially- 
inftru(5ted  writers,  with  readers  whoknew 
nothing.  Thecafe  is  now  altered.  Scarce- 
ly hath  the  reader  of  underftanding,  and 
application,  opened  a  book,  but  he  can 
eftimate  its  real  value.  If  the  work  be 
a   2  with- 
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without  order  and  connexion,  he  criti- 
cifes  the  particular  paffages  with  impar- 
tiality, and  continues  to  read  on.  If  it 
be  oblcure,  he  reafonably  fufpedls  that 
the  author  did  not,  abfolutely,  under- 
ftand  himfelf :  but  if  it  be  fvftematical, 
opiniative,  and  fallacious,  he  throws  it 
afide,  and  will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  fpokeii 
of.  Thefe  enlightened,  and  perhaps,  too 
well  informed  readers,  unfortunately  em- 
ployed, even  to  a  degree  of  fatiety,  know 
that  to  toil  in  the  purfuit  of  truths,  to 
confirm,  affemble,  and  difpofe  them  in 
proper  order,  is  the  real  employment  of 
the  man  of  genius :  but  this  employment 
is,  at  once,  flow,  and  gradual.  The  in- 
ventor hath  marked  out  his  path:  by  walk- 
ing after  him,  one  is  no  longer  furprized 
at  feeing  him  arrived,  and  the  multitude, 
having  beared,  that  genius  hath  wings, 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  print  of 
his  footfteps. 

Let  us  leave  to  thefe  celebrated  men, 
who  have  drawn  upon  themfelves  praife, 

and 
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and  perfecittlon,  the  talk  of  pleading  their 
own  caufe,  and  avenging  the  rights  of 
reafon  :  let  us  even  fear  left  v^^e  fhould  be 
thought  more  rafli  in  forming,  than  pro- 
vident in  moderating  this  attempt :  at 
leaft,  before  we  engage  in  obfervations 
purely  hiftorical,  and  ftudious  refearches 
after  fads,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  occafioned,  let  us  examine  for 
a  moment,  how  far  a  fimple  fpeculation 
could  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
particular  relations,  the  general  tenden- 
cies, and,  in  fhort,  all  the  qualities  which 
are  proper  to,  and  charadlerize  human 
nature.  Prepared  to  condud  our  readers 
through  long,  and  winding  ways,  let  us 
caft  one  glance  upon  the  fpace  which  we 
muft  leave  behind,  and  convince  them 
that  thofe  eafier,  and  more  agreeable 
roads,  the  lofs  of  which  they  may  per- 
haps regret,  are  terminated  only  by  ex- 
teniive  defarts. 

To  fubfift,  to  unite  itfelf,  to  multiply 

its  fjecies,  is  the  general  wiih  of  nature; 

a  3  the 
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the  great  bufinefs  of  every  animated  being. 
If  fociety  be  effentially  neceflary  to  fbme 
amongft  thefe,  i>ill  it  is  but  a  fecondary 
want,  and  fubordinate  to  thofe  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of  before.  The  vul- 
ture, that  lives  only  on  its  prey,  that  is 
dreaded  by  every  other  bird,  and  purfued 
by  man,  fliould  daily  take  a  different 
flight.  It  repairs,  without  diftinction, 
to  all  places  where  it  may  with  eafe  find 
fomething  to  devour ;  its  fubfiflance  is 
precarious  and  irregular :  at  one  time,  it  is 
in  want  of  food,  and  at  another,  pofiefTes 
more  than  it  can  poffibly  confume :  it  muft, 
therefore,  provide  againfl:  future  neceffi- 
ties :  it  muft  hide  its  booty.  In  the  night 
time,  it  muft  fix  its  retreat  within  the 
fummits  of  the  fteepeft  rocks,  or  on  the 
tops  of  lofty  trees.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pigeons,  and  the  darlings,  which  readily 
procure  their  nourifliment,  in  the  marflies 
and  the  fields,  but  whofe  defencelefs 
condition  expofes  them  to  perpetual  dan- 
ger, feek,  in  fociety,  thofe  means  of  pro- 

teftion. 
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tedtlon,  which  hurt  not  the  means  of  fub-» 
flftance.  Such  alfo  Is  the  cuftom  amongft 
the  quadrupeds :  tigers,  and  wolves  re- 
main in  folitude,  whilft  the  hinds   and 

deer  graze  all  together :  but  at  a  certain 
time,  a  powerful  imperious  want  fprings 

up,  and  finks  all  others  in  oblivion.  The 
fecial  animal  avoids  the  reft  of  his  clafs, 
to  fix  his  choice  on  one :  the  defires  of 
love,  and  (hortly  afterwards,  the  cares  of 
his  family,  occupy  his  attention :  but,  in 
the  fpecies,  which,  brutally  confummates- 
the  adt  of  generation,  and  where  feveral  fe- 
males are  enjoyed  by  the  fame  male,  and. 
feveral  males  unite  themfelves  to  one  fe- 
male, love  makes  little  alteration  in  fo- 
clety :  the  fexes  being  indifcriminately 
mingled,  the  animals  remain  in  herds^ 
nor  is  fociety  difiblved 

Thelefs  compound  the  organization  of 
beings  is,  the  more  their  operations  bear 
a  refemblance  to  each  other.  The  nefts 
of  birds,  the  burrows  of  rabbets,  and  the 
hives  of  bees  are  common  to  the  two 
a  4  fexes. 
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fexes.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to 
cuftoms,  founded  on  fimple  wants,  they 
are  themfelves  equally  fimple :  deriving 
their  origin  from  a  neceffity  peculiar  to- 
all,  they  continue  to  be  the  fame  amongft 
all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies :  it 
is  thus  that  na,ture  hath  furnifhed  us  with 
the  means  of  underftanding  them  all,  ex- 
cepting our  own,  tojerably  well.  Were  we 
to  enter  only  into  a  phyfical  enquiry,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man,  we  fhould  find 
that  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  and  the  perfedlion 
of  fpeech,  have  fecured  to  him  theacquifi- 
tion  of  fuch  advantages  over  all  the  other 
animals,  that  his  organization,  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  complete,  is  at  length 
rendered  too  complex  to  be  invariable, 
and  too  fubtile  to  be  regular.   . 

There  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
the  undeviating  attachment  in  a  particular 
fpecies,  to  one  particular  aliment,  is  lefs 
the  confequence  of  an  abfolute  neceffity 
derived  from  their  nature,  than  of  the 
great,  or   more  inconfiderable   difficulty 

with 
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with  which  they  procure  their  food :  feme 
animals  fubfift  equally  on  flefli  and  vege- 
tables; by  the  chace,  and  in  the  paftures; 
but  man,  who  by  theexercifeof  his  hands, 
and  the  peculiar  privilege  of  fpeech,  is 
bleft  with  ability  and  ingenuity,  can  pro- 
videhimfelfwith  every  kindof  fuflenance, 
by  hunting,  fiQiing,    the   cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  other  methods.  Should  not 
this  man,  then,  adopt  different  manners 
and  cuftoms,  in  conformity  to  his  different 
means  of  fubfiftance  ?  would  the  Efqui- 
maux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
who  procure  their  nourifhment  from  the 
oil  of  iifh,  eat  of  the  aliment  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Patagonians,  whofe  chief 
food  arifes  from  the  chace  ?    or  would 
all  thefe  imitate  the  Laplanders,    whofe 
domain  is  the  defart,  and  whofe  diet  is 
milk  ? 

Love,  or  the  impulsive  power  of  mul- 
tiplying the  fpecies,  fhould  give  to  every 
creature  a  more  diftingu idling  charafte- 
riftic.     In  fad,  women   are  marked,    in 

phyfical 
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phyfical  order,  by  an  eflential  difference? 
a  difference  which  may  pofTefs  its  influence 
over  the  flate  of  fociety,  by  rendering 
them  fit  for  generation  at  every  period  of 
the  year,  and  confequently  ftrengthening 
the  bond  by  which  they  are  united  to 
man.  It  fhould  appear  then,  that  amongfl 
our  fpecies,  the  commerce  of  the  fexes 
might  be  more  frequently  purfued,  but 
not  that  a  multitude  of  men  and  women 
fliould  live  promifcuoufly  together.  Far- 
ther, all  phylical  inductions  feem  to 
prove  that  men  and  women  fhould  not 
remain  too  long  in  couples,  like  birds^ 
and  certain  kinds  of  quadrupeds :  the  pe- 
riods of  love,  geftation  and  delivery,, 
being  fimilar  amongfl  fuch  animals  as  are 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  their  fi- 
tuatlons  are  conflantly  alike,  and  the  ge- 
neral order  cannot  be  interrupted,  but  for 
an  inflant,  by  the  competition  of  their 
wants  5  whereas,  amongfl:  mankind,  de- 
iire,  and  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it,  per- 
petually exiiling,  the  union  of  the  pairs 

might 
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might  be  difturbed,  whenfoever  one  fex 
fhould  find  itfelf  unable  to  anfwer  to  the 
urgent  invitations  of  the  other  fex. 

It  is  then  difficult  to  define  what  human 
nature  hath  fixed,  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
fociety  j  but  it  is,  at  once,  frivolous  and 
ufelefs  to  propofe  thefe  queftions :  **  Are 
*'  men  in  a  ftate  of  mutual  and  perpetual 
**  war  ?"  "  are  they  born  the  friends  or 
*'  the  enemies  of  each  other?" . . .  they  are 
friends,  whilfl  lending  to  each  other  a  re- 
ciprocal fupport,  they  can  the  more  eafily 
fatisfy  their  mutual  wants :  they  are  ene- 
mies, whilft  circumftances  eftablifhing  a 
competition  amongfl:  themfelves,  feveral 
ilrive  to  obtain  that  which  one  only  can 
enjoy.  The  favages  who  fifh  ihould  be 
more  united  than  the  favages  who  hunt: 
the  Nomades^^^  fhould  be  more  infepe- 

rable 

(a)  Several  nations  or  people  were  anciently  fo 
called  on  account  of  their  having  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  care  of  their  flocks.  As  the  richeft  paftures 
were  the  chief  objedls  of  their  fearch,  they  Ihifted 
their  abode  as  often  as  they  perceived  one  fpot  to  be 
rncre  fertile  than  another  fpot.  K. 
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rable  than  either.  Obferve  the  forefts  m 
thefummer:  at  that  period,  each  animal 
is  at  peace  and  unity  with  the  reft  -,  the 
flags  are  intermixed  with  hinds  and  fawns, 
they  feed,  they  repofe  themfelves  in  large 
herds;  but,  in  September,  upon  this 
lately  quiet  Ipot,  a  furious  war  will  kindle, 
and  all  the  wood  refound  with  bellow- 
ings.  It  hath  already  been  obferved,  that 
this  dreadful  interval  doth  not  exiil 
amongft  the  human  fpecies,  who  have  no 
particularly  fixed  time  for  generation. 
Theirs  fhould  only  be  the  paffing  conteft 
or  the  momentary  difpute. 

This  then  is  the  refult  of  an  attentive 
ftudy  of  thefe  important  queftions.  Is  iC 
poffible  to  eftablifh  a  moral  fyftem  on  no- 
tions at  once  fo  frivolous  and  obfcure  ? 
with  fuch  opinions,  no  reafonable  travel- 
ler, prepared  to  land  upon  an  unknown 
country,  could  rifque  the  leaft  conjecture 
on  its  legiflation  or  its  manners.  There 
is  nothing  fo  fantaftical  and  extraordinary 
butaninilance  of  it  may  be  found  amongft 

mankind* 
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mankind.  And  muft  we  flill  difpute  on 
general  principles,  primitive  laws,  and 
final  caufes  ?  let  us  bid  defiance  to  thefe 
lublime  ravings,  for  which  nothing  but 
genius  can  apologize,  and  reft  contented 
with  the  affurance  that  the  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  hath  effaced  even  the  flightefl  traces 
of  what  is  called  the  flate  of  nature. 

In  fa6t,  what  are  civilized  men?  if  cor- 
rupted or  amended,  they  are  entirely  new 
beings.  They  have,  as  it  were,  traded 
andaccomplifhed  an  interchange  of  what- 
ever might  refult  from  their  reciprocal 
acquaintance.  Man,  before  this  time, 
fearched  out  and  chofe  his  aliments;  then 
having  fubiiftedon  them,  betook  himfelf 
to  reft:  but,  from  henceforth,  confining 
himfelf,  at  frequent  intervals,  within  his 
walls,  and  either  alone,  or  ii^  company 
with  many  of  his  fpecies,  he  neither  raifes 
nor  prepares  his  food,  but  awaits,  with 
confidence,  its  arrival,  although  it  be  not 
feldom  fent  from  places  more  diflant  than 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his   abode. 

There 
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There  are  other  defires,  the  covenanting 
for  which  is  lefs  eafy ;  and  thefe  are  the 
defires  of  love.  In  every  profeffion  which 
we  adopt,  in  every  labour  to  which  we 
apply,  woman  is  efTentially  neceffary  ; 
fometimes,  indeed,  the  neceffity  of  pro- 
curing our  fubfiftance,  rifes  in  oppofition 
to  this  other,  no  lefs  imperious  neceffity. 
An  attempt  muft,  therefore,  be  made  to 
reconcile  the  two.  The  manufadurer, 
the  day-labourer,  the  fervant,  and  the 
foldier  can  refide  but  little  in  the  midft  of 
their  family  :  they  take  a  wife,  without 
taking  a  companion,  nor  is  it  poffible  for 
them  to  acquire  her,  but  by  being  united 
to  her  in  bonds  more  clofe  and  lafting 
than  thofe,  in  which,  the  gentleil  ilate 
of  fociety  could  ever  have  involved  us. 
The  woman,  alone,  and  immerfed  in 
an  attention  to  her  houfehold  affairs, 
is  not  lefs  difobedlent  to  the  voice  of 
nature.  At  the  call  of  intereft,  mater- 
nal tendernefs  mull  be  filent.  If  it  be 
pointed  out  to  her  as  a  commendable 

frugality, 
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frugality,  (b)  fhemuftfuffer  the  offsprings 
of  this  imperfedl  union  to  be  difperfed 
about  the  country,  and  fuckled  by  mer- 
cenary nurfes.  Scarcely  have  they  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  cultivating  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  relations,  before 
they  are  baniflied  from  their  paternal  feats, 
and  immured  in  thofe  prifons,  called  col- 
leges, fchools  and  convents.  At  length, 
when  all  thefe  different  ftrangers,  who, 
notwithftanding,  ufurp  the  names  of  fa- 
ther, mother,  fon,  and  daughter,  (hall 
have  met  and  become  united,  it  will  be 
abfurdly  expeded  that  the  children  fliould 
treat  their  parents  with  an  obedience  and 
veneration  equal  to  any  which  they  might 
have  felt  arifing  from  the  remembrance, 
that  under  their  roof,  their  infant  weak- 

nefs 


(h)  It  is  on  faving  principles,  that  moft  of  the 
women,  engaged  in  profitable  employments,  truft 
their  children  to  ftrange  nurfes :  the  care  of  an  in- 
fant at  the  bread  would  occupy  the  mother's  time  too 
much,  and  flop  the  progrefs  of  her  work. 
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nefs  was  protcd:ed,  and  their  dependance 
on  that  protection  amply  underftood. 

We  will  expatiate  no  longer  on  con- 
trails fo  exceedingly   ftriking :   poiTeffed 
of  too  dangerous  an  attradlion,  how  fre- 
quently have  they  occalioned  the  coolnefs 
of  difcuffion,  to  degenerate  into  agree- 
able, but  frivolous  turns  of  wit !  fuffice 
it  to  remark,  that  they  do  not  prove  what 
is  called  the  flate  of  nature,  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  ftate  of  fociety,  but,  only, 
that  the  fenfe  generally  given  to  thefe  ex- 
preflions,  is  a  very  miflaken  knfe.     If, 
by  the  flate  of  nature,  the  mofl  brutal 
flate  exiftingbe  folely  underflood,  it  may- 
be faid  to  reign  not  more  amongfl  the  fa- 
vages,  than  in  our  forefts  and  our  fields. 
He  who  is  become  tired  of  his  park,  de- 
clares in  favour  of  a  walk  amongfl  the 
meadows,  becaufe  he  loves  to  enjoy  na- 
ture.    Neverthelefs  he  fees  nothing  but 
the  fruit  of  a  long  and  painful  work.     If 
we  regard  as  natural,  all  which  is  within 
the  order  of  nature^  all  which  is  accom- 

plilhed 
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pllllied  in  confequence  of  its  powers  and 
its  laws,  then  is  there  a  flate  of  nature 
as  peculiar  to  the  city,  as  to  the  country; 
to  the  tradefman,  as  to  the  hufbandman; 
to  the  man  that  launches  out  into  fociety, 
as  to  him  that  buries  himfelf  in  foli- 
tude,  fcj  To  argue  ftill  farther :  in  every 
condition  is  an  irreliftibk  attradion  which 
impells  all  beings  towards  the  acquiiition 
of  the  bed  ftate  that  may  be  poffible;  and 
it  is  here  that  we  muft  look  for  that  phy- 
fical  revelation  which  istoferve  as  an  ora- 
cle to  all  the  legillators.  The  gr^at  error 
is  theconftantly  withdrawing  fome  part 
of  the  idea  from  the  other  parts,  and 
giving  way  to  general  and  empty  decifions. 
Do  we  feel  ourfelves  (hocked  at  the  cor- 
raption  which  infedts  the  great  cities  ? 
Vol.  L  b  we 

(c)  That  ftate  in  which  all  things  are  brought 
atout  by  a  natural  and  perfecSl  unravelling,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  ftate  of  nature :  from  hence  it 
plainly  follows  that  political  focieties  are  natural. 
(Iji  TSTi-'v  «» (pccii^ov  oTi  ruv  0v;Tn  'soXicriffi)  are  the  words 
<Df  Ariftotie,  in  his  treatife  on  republics,  b.  i.  c,  2, 
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we  oppofe  to  it  the  ruftic  manners  of  the 
hnlbandnian  and  the  Ihepherd.  In  our 
addrelTes  to  prefent,  ?nd  our  eulogies  on 
former  kings,  we  cite  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob.  If  a  fyftem  of  morals  be  re- 
commended to  an  opulent  and  com- 
mercial nation,  the  Scythians  and  the 
Spartans  are  brought  forward  as  models 
for  its  imitation.  Were  it  not  better  to 
purfue  a  diiFerent  method  ?  let  every  thing 
that  is  faulty,  without  being  at  all  ne- 
ceffary,  be  prefcribed.  Let  alfo  the  nature 
of  thofe  things,  which  are  faulty,  but  yet, 
in  fome  meafure  neceflary,  be  examined 
to  the  bottom ;  that  is,  let  the  refult  of 
phyfical  circumftances  be  fo  fcrupuloully 
fifted,  as  to  accomplifh  the  drawing  of 
the  befl  part  that  can  be  taken,.  All  na- 
tions cannot  be  under  the  fame  govern- 
ment :  even  in  the  fame  nation,  fimilar 
laws,  policies,  and  cuftoms  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  every  town  and 
every  clafs  of  citizens ;  yet  all  have  a  ge- 
neral 
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tieral  pretenfion  to   the  greateft  advan- 
tages, which  can  be  fecured  to  them. 

Peace  is  the  firft  bleffing  which  a  people 
fliould  implore.  Peace  is  the  great  fource 
of  all  order  and  of  all  good.  What  ef- 
forts can  they  make  to  give  permanence  to 
die  benefits  which  they  might  enjoy,  who 
are  continually  engaged  in  preparations 
to  attack  others,  or  to  defend  themfelves  ? 
no  land  is  cultivated,  vvhilftthe  title  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it  is  litigated  in  a  court  of 
judice.  War  creates  a  ferocity  of  man- 
ners. It  holds  out  fuch  objeds  of  glory 
and  ambition,  as  the  mod  unpoli(hed 
rni<ids  may  feize  with  little  difficulty,  and 
thus  perverts  our  ufeful  paffions  by  en- 
nobling our  vices,  and  every  where  fub- 
ftituting  force  in  the  place  of  ju/tice. 
The  firfl  ftep,  therefore,  towards  accom- 
pliflilng  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  {hould 
be  to  lengthen  the  duration  of  peace,  and 
lelTen  the  frequency  of  war.  Should  this 
ever  happen,  there  will  be  fome  room  to 
imagine  that  the  alteration  is  in  (ight,  and 
b    2  that 
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that  its  progrefs  is  already  begun.  Such 
a  refied:ion  will  engage  us  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular atterrtion  to  whatfoever  may  relate 
to  this  grand  obje(S.  To  facilitate  our 
obfervations,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  im- 
proper to  examine,  in  this  place,  what 
are  the  caufes  of  war  -,  or  rather,  what 
are  the  reafons  which  determine  one  fo- 
cietyof  men  to  attack  another  fociety. 

The  firil  motive,  which  prefents  itfelf, 
is  the  defire  of  quitting  afevere,  unwhole- 
fome  climate,  for  a  climate  more  mild  and 
healthy ;  a  barren  land,  for  a  more  fruitful 
land  5  an  inconvenient  habitation,  for  a 
more  commodious  habitation.  Thefecond 
motive  is  founded  on  a  competition  for  fe- 
veral  enjoyments,  either  neceflary  orufe- 
ful  'j  fuch  as  the  power  of  hunting,  fifh- 
ing,  and  the  poiTeflion  of  mines,  C^c.  A 
third  reafon  may  be  difcovered  in  the  ig- 
norance and  barbarity  of  fome  yet  untu- 
tored people,  who,  deftitute  of  every  idea 
of  moderation  and  equity,  are  apt  to  be 
eafily  exafperated,  and   make,  for  flight 

offences. 
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offences,  the  cruellefl:  reprifals.  The 
fourth  caufe  is  no  more  than  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  fame  principle.  It  is  oc- 
calioned  by  a  ftupid  credulity,  on  the  one 
hand,  aAd  the  dominion  of  a  delufive  hie- 
rarchy on  the  other :  a  government,  at 
once,  tyrannical  and  intolerant,  impofed 
upon  the  eafy  faith  of  human  kind,  by 
the  juglers  amongft  the  favages;  by  the 
ancient  priefts  of  /Egypt,  and  of  ^Ethi- 
opia  -y  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  delivery  of 
thofe  celebrated  oracles,  which  the  fur- 
perftition  of  former  times  attributed  to 
God,  and  which  the  prefent  times,  have, 
with  equal  fuperftition,  imputed  to  the 
devil.  To  conclude,  the  fifth  motive,  of 
all  others  the  moft  powerful,  and  yet  the 
moft  concealed,  derives  itff  fource  from 
every  vice  inherent  to  the  conflitution  of 
the  ftate.  Thefe  are  thofe  interior  vices, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  hidden 
feed  of  almoft  every  exterior  war:  in  like 
manner,  the  defeds  in  particular  fyftems 
of  politics  give  birth  to  civil  wars. 

b  3  WerQ 
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Were  we  to  perufe  ihe  annals  of  hifto- 
ry,  we  {hould  perceive  how  juflly  the 
origin  of  all  the  wars  might  be  referred 
to  one  of  thefe  priiaciples.  If,  alfo,  we 
{hould  at  the  fame  time,  difcover,  frQn> 
refledlion,  that  the  adivity  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples is  blunted  and  decaying,  we  may 
reafonably  hope  that  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity is  fufceptible  of  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  examination  of  the 
moft  efleemed  adls  of  particular  legifla- 
tures,  fhould  convince  us  that  all  focieties 
have  formed  themfelves  in  a  flate  of  v7ar» 
having  no  intention,  fave  that  of  defend- 
ing themfelves  at  one  time,  and  invading, 
and  plundering  at  another,  the  refult  will 
ilill  be,  that  againft  the  future  ages,  the 
experience  of  the  pall  ages  can  prove 
nothing.  Let  me  go  ftill  farther.  If  the 
fole  aim  of  all  fociety  and  of  all  legifla- 
lion  had  been  calculated  even  to  procure 
mankind  the  greatefl  happinefs,  its  not 
having  been  yet  acquired,  can  be  no  mat- 
ter of  alloniflimenta     The  antiquity  of 

the 
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the  world  is  indeed  attefted  by  phyfical 
demonftiTition,  but  hidory  proves  that  fo- 
cieties  are  ftill  extremely  recent  j  at  leaft, 
they  are  recent  in  mo  ft  parts  of  the  globe. 
No ;  fifty  generations  fJJ  do  not  contain 
too  unlimited  a  time  to  be  fpent  in  the 
b  4  tafk. 

(ci)  Reckoning  fixty  years  to  the  duration  of 
man's  life,  fifty  generations  will  carry  us  back  three 
thoufand  years  j  that  is,  into  the  fabulous  ages.  I 
allow  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  a  fucceffion  of 
fifty  perfons  to  have  exifted,  each  of  whofe  live^ 
compleated  the  courfe  of  fixty  years- :  but  as  only 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  is  the  matter  in  queftion^ 
v.'^  need  but  reckon  thofe  men  who  died  at  an  age 
fufficiently  advanced  to  have  acquired  all  the  expe« 
rience  of  life.  I  know  that  it  is  univerfally  granted 
that  the  Chinefe  empire  hath  beeri-eftablifhed  more 
than  three  thoufand  years ;  and  that  its  forms  of 
government  (if  accounts  miftake  not)  zrs  the  moft 
perfect  and  happy  of  all  thofe  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The  reft  of  the  world  alfo  mull  be  far 
advanced.  The  wifdom  and  ftability,  peculiar  to 
the  Chinefe  government,  will  prevent  me  from, 
taking  any  notice  of  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  ; 
and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  myfelf 
fufficiently  inftrafted  in  this  point  to  write  on  it.  in. 
a  manner  fuitable  to  my  wifhes. 
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tafk  of  arriving  at  the  perfeft  knowledge 
of  man,  in  bis  phyfical   and,  moral  ca- 
pacity; of  eftimating  all  the  prejudices 
and  all  the  ridiculous  ideas  which  owe: 
their  birth,   either  to  fear  or  hope  j    of 
daring  to  attack  them  in  thofe  intrench- 
ments  prepared  for  them  by  force  or  cun- 
ning; of  forming  a  genius  capable  of  go- 
verning ;    of   colleding   every  diiferent 
circumftance  which  may  contribute  ta 
Hop  the  tyrant  in  an  intended  a(5l  of  ufur- 
pation;  (an  ad,  the  perpetration  of  which 
may  be  effedted  by  talents  lefs  elevated 
than  thofe  required  to  eflablifh  order  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  fubjed )  in  a  word, 
of  deftroying  every  obftacle  which  the 
diftance  of  places,  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
riving at  them,  and  the  varieties  of  linea- 
ments, language,  manners  and  opinions 
bad  thrown  up  againfl  the  reunion  and 
harmony  of  particular  nations:    Still  let 
us  reft  contented,  that  readers  of  a  gloom- 
ier caft  fhould  turn  afide  with  indignation 
from  thefe  exprefiions  of  our  hopes :  al- 
though 
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thoLigli  they  think  it  doubtful  that  the 
fecial  world  fhould  ever  reach  perfedion, 
yet  may  not  this  pidure  of  the  condition 
of  humanity,  through  all  its  various  re- 
volutions, be  fufficiently  interefting  to 
awaken  their  attention  ?  v/ill  they  efteem 
it  an  unbecoming  employment,  to  exa- 
mine the  influence  of  every  legiflation,, 
over  the  happinefs  of  the  people  ?  if  fo 
many  authors  have  written  the  hiftory  o£ 
men,  will  no  one  read,  with  fome  pleafure, 
the  hiftory  of  humanity  ?  let  us  enter  up- 
on our  courfe,  not  with  the  prefumption 
arifing  from  the  vanity  which  arrogates 
to  itfelf  the  merit  of  fuperior  abilities, 
but  with  that  confidence  which  anobjedt, 
noble  and  unlimited,  muft  naturally  in- 
fpire  :  a  confidence,  not  regulated,  alone, 
by  honefl:  and  difinterefled  views,  but 
aiming  at  the  preference  which  is  more 
frequently  given  to  efieem  than  to  ce- 
lebrity and  applaufe. 

AN 
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X^onfideraiions  on  the  lot  of  Human  Nature y 
in  the  earlieji  ages  of  antiquity^ 
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A 


Melancholy  idea  muft  arife  from  the 
reflexion  that  the  firft  epoch  with  which  hiflory 
prefents  us,  owes  its  exiftence  to  war.  Ofiris, 
or  Bacchus,  carrying  the  fword  within  his 
hand,  crofles  the  Nile,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
agriculture  to  the  people,  whom  he  had  re- 
duced into  a  fubjedion  to  his  laws.     In  fome 

ages, 
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ages,  after  this  period,  Sefoftris,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  marches  towards  ther 
conqueft  of  feveral  nations,  of  whofe  name 
he,  undoubtedly,  was  ignorant.  Thefe  are 
the  moft  diftant  seras  of  the  ancient,  and 
refpedable  ^Egyptian  monarchy,  which,  as 
it  was  diftinguilTied  by  two  viftoriotis  kings, 
fo,  confcquently,  was  it  marked  by  two  wars 
exceedingly  unjuft.  The  moft  fmgular  cir- 
cumftance  was,  that  neither  of  the  con- 
querors f^emed  to  defire  the  poffeiTion  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  overcome.  After 
having  erefted  fome  monuments,  and  exacted 
tributes,  they  marched  on,  like  travellers  in 
arms,  determined  to  be  the  matters  of  every 
place  they  vifited. 

No  one,  not  difpofed  to  afFcd  an  univerfal 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  all  ancient 
hiftory,  can  disbelieve  the  exiftence  of  two 
men,  celebrated  for  intrepidity  and  under- 
ftanding,  who  have  given  rife  to  the  accounts 
which  the  jiEgyptians  delivered  of  their  Ofiris, 
and  their  Sefoftris :  but  the  fables,  in  which 
thefe  accounts  are  wrapped,  the  attributing 
the  invention  of  agriculture  to  Ofiris,  and 
the  antiquity  of  all  the  traditions  drawn  from 
Herodotus,  iufficiently  prove  that  they  relate 

to 
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to  the  infancy  of  fociety,  and  that  they  have 
been  disfigured  by  time.  The  mod  incon- 
trovertible teftimony  in  the  writings  of  He- 
rodotus, and  Diodorus  Siculus,  alludes  to 
that  long  interval  of  peace,  which  the  i^gyp- 
tian  monarchy,  above  all  oihers,  enjoyed 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fabulous  ages  : 
nor  can  we  eafily  give  way  to  fcepticifm,  if 
we  confider  that  thefe  fame  hiitorians  who 
have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  memorials  of 
any  war,  from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  to  that 
of  Apries,  have,  notwithftanding,  enume- 
rated the  names  of  thofe  princes,  who  filled 
up  this  interval,  and  alfo  entered  largely  into 
the  feveral  particulars  of  their  lives. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  this  eflay,  it  be 
poITible  to  unite  the  idea  of  an  exceedingly 
long,  and  almoft  conftant  peace,  with  the 
idea  of  fo  diftant  and  reputable  a  monarchy, 
it  nuift  prove  a  very  favourable  omen.  It  is, 
then,  clear,  that  whatfoeverthe  nature  of  man 
may  be,  good  laws,  and  excellent  admi- 
niltrations  can  fupprefs  the  propenfities  to 
v/ar.  Had  all  the  earth  been  peopled  with 
nations,  governed  like  the  inhabitants  of 
iEgypt,  the  problem  of  the  pofTibility  of  a 
perpetual  peace    might  have  been  demon- 

ftrated 
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ftrated  by  fads,  or  perhaps,  never  propofed? 
no  contradi6lion,  however,  can  be  brought 
againft  the  fuppofition  that  the  v7orld  may- 
one  day  prove  fufficiently  enlightened,  uni- 
verfally  to  bear  a  mode  of  government,  to 
which  a  fmaller  portion  of  mankind  had  for- 
merly fubmitted.  All  that  relates  to  ^gypt 
is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  tire 
the  learned  reader  with  a  repetition  of  that 
matter  which  he  hath  fo  often  perufed  in  other 
treatifes :  I  muft  even  imagine,  that  he  is 
ready  to  inform  me,  that,  in  truth,  the 
-/Egyptians  enjoyed  excellent  laws  ;  but  that 
the  relation  of  thofe  laws  to  the  fupport  of 
peace,  and  the  defire  of  confirming  its  du- 
ration, is  not  eafily  difcernible ;  that  we 
know  but  little  of  the  real  conftitution  and 
government  of  this  nation,  in  which  we  ob- 
ferve  a  king  exceedingly  conftrained,  and  tied 
down  to  the  minuteil  forms  ',(e)  that  we  have 

as 

(ej  Diodorus  Siculus  obferves,  that  the  employ- 
ments of  the  kings  of  ^gypt  were  fo  exaftly  marked, 
and  portioned  out  into  diftin*^  divifions  of  time,  that 
they  could  neither  eat,  nor  fleep ;  nor,  even  enjoy 
their  own  wives,  but  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
laws  ;  fo  that  their  kings  may  be  faid  to  have  gotten 
children,  as  our  princes  publifh  their  ordinances  j  by 
the  advice  of  council. 
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as  little  information  concerning  the  perfon 
who  watched  over  the  execution  of  thofe 
laws,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  conform; 
that,  vvhilil  we  are  certain  that  their  priefts 
were  inveiled  with  great  powers,  we  cannot 
determine  whether  they   were  legiflative,  or 
refilling  powers ;  and,   in  ftiort,    that  all  is 
involved   in  obfcurity,  till  we  arrive  at  that 
detail,  entered  into  by  Diodorus.     To  this  I 
the  more  readily  agree,  as  it  operates  in  fa- 
vour of  my  argument ;  it  cannot  be  expedled 
that  I  fhould  give  my  readers  an  exafl  infighc 
into  the  nature  of  the  government  peculiar 
to  the  T^gyptians  •,  but  fince  fo  many  par- 
ticulars are  concealed  from  us,  let  us  hald  by 
thole  we  have  :    let  us  affert,    with  Solon, 
that  if  their  laws  were  not,  abfolutely,  the 
befl  exifting,  at  leaft,  they  were  the  bed  for 
them,  as  having  proved  fo  very  efficacious. 
Our  niceft  examinations  into  this  fubje<fl  will, 
doubtlefs,  be  clouded  with  obfcurities ;  yet 
we  (hail  find  fome  excellent  materials :  the 
long  duration  of  this  monarchy,  the  abun- 
dance of  its   enjoyments,    and  the  applaufe 
which  it  hath  received  from  every  people, 
and  from  every  age,  Ihould  be  fufficient  to 
confirm  our  molt  favourable  opinion  of  thofe 

other 
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other  circumftances,  with  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  be  acquainted. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  turn  our  attention 
towards  the  AlTyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the, 
Medes,  and  the  Lydians,  we  lliall,  every 
where,  obferve  a  defpotifm,  the  moll  ab- 
folute,  a  feries  of  vi(5lories,  the  moft  abfurd, 
an  avarice  infatiably  coUefling  riches,  and  an 
extravagance  which  perverted  them  to  the 
worfl  purpofes. 

Ninus,  the  firft  fatal  flar  that  fhone  in  that 
horizon,  hath  ftained  the  page  of  hiftory  with 
cruelty,  and  injuftice.  He  attacked,  and  de- 
feated the  people,  fmce  called  the  Baby- 
lonians. He  made  their  king  a  prifoner,  and 
ordered  that  he  fhould  be  executed  with  his 
children.  He,  then,  marched  againfl.  the 
Medes,  put  them  to  flight,  and  having  taken 
Pharnus,  their  fovereign,  he  not  only  crii- 
cified  the  unhappy  prince,  but  even  his  wife, 
and  all  his  offspring :  from  thence,  he  turned 
his  arms  towards  Ba<5lria,  and  added  it  to  his 
conquefts.  Semiramis,  the  accomplice,  the 
queen,  and  the  alTafiin  of  this  tyrant,  did 
juHice  to  the  world  in  the  deftruflion  of  the 
author  of  thofe  cruelties  which  they  had  felt  j 
and  in  her  turn  committed  crimes  for  which 

Ihe 
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fne  fhoiild  have  met  an  equal  fate.    Her  am- 
bition approached  to  madnefs ;  fhe  fubdued, 
fucceffively,  Media,  Perfia,  Lybia,  and  Ethi- 
opia ;  at  length,  as  if  flie  would  have  fub- 
dued nature  herfelf,  (he  levelled  mountains, 
changed    the  courfe  of  rivers,    and  raifed, 
even  to  the  (kies,  the  monuments  of  her  folly. 
To  thele  cruelly-heroic  reigns,  fucceeded. 
fome  intervals  of  repofe.     There  were  kings, 
doubtlels,  worthy  of  our  applaufe,  (for  tra- 
dition has  not  named  them)  who  gave  man- 
kind a  breathing  time,  £;nd  were  fo  fortunate 
as  to  difcover  pleafures,    the  enjoyment  of 
which,    was   deftrudive   to   no   one.      Sar- 
danapalus,  the  laft  of  this  dynafly,  too   ef- 
feminate,   but  much   lefs   guilty   than   the 
greater  part  of  the  chieftains  of  hiliory,  hath 
been  treated  with  contempt  by  ancient  writers, 
whofe  fpirit  of  invedtive  hath  not  been  lofl 
upon  the  moderns.  Like  Darius,  Perfius,  and 
many  other  princes,  his  empire  was  torn  from 
him,  becaufe  he  did  not  gain  a  battle :  and 
yet,  he  chofe  death  in  preference  to  ignomi- 
nious  bondage :    no   monarchs,    with   their 
queens,  and  children,  were  ever  executed  by 
his  command  ;    he  never  made  his  fubjedls 
groan  and  fvveat  beneath  the   toil  of  piling 
Vol.  L  B  ftones 
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ftones  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  moft 
pious  authors  have,  notwirhftanding,  left 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  in  the  peacea.ble  pof- 
ieffion  of  reputation,  to  dire<ft  the  united 
force  of  all  their  fatire  upon  Sardanapalus. 
The  Medes,  having  conquered  SardanapaluSj 
foon  fubdued  all  Perfia.  They,  then,  at- 
tacked the  new  Aflyrian  empire,  founded 
by  Belus ;  but  whilft  they  were,  obftinately, 
purfuing  this  war,  they  were  affaulted,  in 
their  turn,  by  the  Cimmerian  Scythians  j  and 
after  having  been  conftrained  to  divide  the 
empire  between  them,  they  got  rid  of  their 
inconvenient  guefts,  deftroying  them  by  an 
a6t  of  treachery,  of  all  others,  the  moft  un- 
manly. 

The  next  in  turn  is  Cyrus.  Hiftory  doth 
not  declare,  precifely,  on  what  occafion  the 
war  was  kindled  between  this  celebrated  con- 
queror, and  a  prince,  whofe  mingled  lot  of 
good,  and  ill  fortune,  hath  rendered  him  no 
lefs  remarkable.  I  mean  Crcefus,  king  of 
Lydia-j  a  name  in  the  mouths  of  many,  who 
are  ignorant  of  his  hiftory.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  aflign  the  real  caufes  to  all  the 
other  wars  which  Cyrus  waged,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  made  him  the  fovcreign  of  Afia. 

So 
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So  different  are  the  recitals  of  Herodotus, 
and  Zenophon,  that  every  competent  reader, 
obferving,  on  the  one  hand,  fuch  fabulous 
puerilities,  and  on  the  other,  a  moral  treatife, 
thrown  into  fcenes  of  adion,  feems,  as  it 
were,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  choice  between 
the  Orlando  of  Arioflo,  and  the  Teiemachus 
of  Fenelon.  Let  us,  therefore,  content  our- 
felves  with  believing,  that  there  exifled,  in 
former  times,  a  conqueror  named  Cyrus, 
who  fubdued  Afia,  and  founded  the  Perfian 
empire.  C/; 

B  2  A  fuf- 


(f)  Mr.  Rollin  Is  far  from  having  thrown  much 
light  on  the  obfcurity  of  thefe  diftant  ages.  He  begins 
by  relating,  with  all  the  gravity  of  hiflory,  the  little 
romantic  details  with  which  Xenophon  has  judged 
proper  to  adorn  his  cyropoedia.  It  muft,  however,  be 
confeffed  that  the  infinuation  that,  poffibly,  not  a 
word  of  truth  is  in  all  this,  frequently  efcapes  him  :  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  continues  to  take  the  account  of  all  the 
principal  fafts  as  far  down  as  the  battle  of  Thymbria, 
from  Zenophon.  Then,  Ihifting  round  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  he  will  have  it  that  Cyrus  engages 
in  a  frefh  battle  near  Sardls,  where  he  makes  him 
have  recourfe  once  more  to  the  ftratagem  of  oppofmg 
camels,  to  the  cavalry,  without  perceiving  that  all  this 
is  but  the  fame  ftory,  variouHy  related  by  two  diffe- 
rent authors      He  goes  farther,  not  to  lofe  the  hiftory 

of 
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A  fuflicieiit  number  of  fafts  hath  already 
been  advanced  in  a  work  not  hiftorical :  let 
VIS,  now,  pafs  on  to  thcie  fuggeftions  which 
muft  naturally  arife  j  and  firit,  it  may  be  ob- 

ferved 

of  Croefus,  who,  on  the  funeral  pile,  invokes  Solon, 
he  fuppofes  that  this  fame  Cyrus,  whom  he  hath  held 
out  as  a  model  to  kings,  had  condemned  his  enemy, 
to  be  burnt  alive  :  and  this  he  advances  without 
deigning  to  make  the  fmalleft  apology  for  this  extra- 
vagant inequality  in  the  charafler  of  his  hero.  I  can- 
r.ot  deny  myfelf  the  liberty  of  making  one  more  ob- 
fervation.  He  had  a  greater  advantage  in  printing  his 
work  forty  years  ago,  when  the  language  met  with 
indulgence,  than  he  could  have  expedted  now.  Kere 
follows  an  example  of  Mr.  Rollin's  flile  :  fpeaking  of 
Gobrias,  the  AlTyrian  general,  he  fays  :  "  le  roi  mort 
depuis  peu  qui  en  connoiffoit  tout  le  merite,  et  le  con- 
fideroit  extremement,  avoit  refolu  de  donner  fa  iille 
en  marriage  a  fon  fils."  I  believe  that  every  thinking 
reader  will  be  offended  with  this  grammatical  incell, 
which  fo  religious  a  man  as  Mr.Rollin,  has  made  the  king 
of  Allyria  commit  ;  either  the  prince  chofe  to  marry  his 
own  daughter,  to  his  ov/n  fon  ;  or  the  daughter  of 
Gobrias,  to  the  fon  of  Gobrias.  In  fome  lines  lower, 
Mr.  Rollin  talks  of  a  citadel  in  which  this  fame  Go- 
brias lodged:  (logefit) — lodge  in  a  citadel!  the  an- 
cient hillory,  and  the  Romifli  hifiory,  which  are,  on 
many  accounts,  valuable  prcduftions,  furnilh  faults 
ftjll  more  difgu fling  than  thefe. 

Having  given,  with  the  cold  fidelity  of  a  tranflator, 

the  verbal   ccnRruilion  of  this  note,  the  author  muft 

I  ■  pardon 
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ferved  that  as  hiftory  hath  not  tranfmittetl  to 
us  any  accounts  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  of  whom  we  have  been  treating,  we 
can  only  form  a  judgement  from  the  appear- 
ances of  facls.  Thefe  appearances  acquaint 
us  that  the  government  was  abfolutely  mi- 
litary, and  defpotic  ;  ^nd(g)  it  is  well  known 
B  3  that 

pardon  rr.e  for  thinking  fome  parts  of  it,  inconfiilent 
with  his  natural  fpirit  of  liberality.  The  moll  eminent 
in  the  learned  world  have  nothing  about  their  charac- 
ters fo  facred,  as  to  exempt  them  from  a  deteftion  of 
their  errors:  but  genius  hatha  title  to  refpefl,  and 
the  difcovery  of  its  miftakes.  can  never  be  too  deli- 
cately expofed.  It  is  impofTsble  to  perufe  the  French 
fentence,  and  the  remarks  on  it,  without  a  fmile;  yet 
it  will  not  be,  in  either  cafe,  a  fmile  of  approbation. 
The  meaning  of  Rollin  is  eafily  underftood,  and  this 
facetious  expofition,  v/as  beneath  the  wit  that  made  it. 
The  other  charge  is,  indeed,  of  more  confequence, 
and  requires  an  abler  advocate  than  I  am,  to  confute 
it.  The  freedom  with  which  our  author  criticifes  the 
ftile  of  Rollin,  will  not  eafily  difpofe  him,  to  believe 
that  the  fincerity  of  Atterbury  was  equal  to'  his  com- 
plaifance.  A  pafTage  in  the  letter  which  that  exile 
wrote  to  Rollin,  runs  thus  :  fi  Gallice  fcifTet  Xenophor), 
non  aliis  ilium  in  eo  argumento  quod  tradlas  verbis 
ufarum,  ncn  alio  prorfus  more  fcripturum  judicem."  K. 
fgj  It  would  be  uncandid  to  attempt,  in  this  place, 
to  ecnceal  the  eulogies  which  Herodotus,  and  Zeno- 
phon  have  bsflowcd  upon   the  ancient  Perfians.     It  is 

even 
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that  a  prince,  ruling  with  unlimited  a-ii^ 
thority,  mud  have  acquired  that  authority 
by  the  means  of  fuch  an  army  as  he  could 
not  have  been  mafter  of,  unlefs  that  he  had 
waged  war.  We  ihall  not,  therefore,  he-- 
fitate  to  affign  the  vices  of  government,  and 
the  ignorance  of  political,  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, as  the  caufes  of  thofe  wars,  to  which, 
we  have,  already  alluded.  And,  here,  the 
irruption  of  thofe  Scythians  who  came  from 
the  Bofphorus,  is  well  worthy  of  our  notice.. 
It  may  be  feen,  for  the  firft  time,  how  thefe 
inhabitants  of  the  North,  fpread  themfelves- 
through  the  moft  fertile  countries,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  moft  warlike  nations.  What 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  they   made  the 

fame 


even  neceffary  to  confefs,  that  (if  He!:odotus  may  be^ 
believed)  this  people  were  lefs  barbarous  than  opr- 
felves,  as  they  never  punifhed  the  firft  crime  with, 
death  j  and  as  the  legiflature  had  enafted  no  penalty 
againft  parricide,  from  the  principle,  that  infanity 
alone  could  drive  a  man  to  the  perpetration  of  fuch 
an  ai5l  :  but,  exclufive  of  the  impoffibility  that,  merely, 
good  civil  laws  can  be  fufTicient  to  conllitute  a  good 
form  of  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  manners 
of  the  Perfians  were  more  calctilated  to  render  the  people 
warlike,  and  viftorious,  than  to  infpire  them  with  a 
love  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
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fame  treaty  with  the  Medes,  into  which  they 
entered  afterwards  with  the  Roman  emperors  > 
that  is  to  fay,  they  ftipulated  with  the  ancient 
poffclTors,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  joint  part- 
nerfliip  in  their  lands,  and  for  that  fmgular 
manner  of  reigning  with  others,  in  quality 
of  guefts.('/?>j  It  is  clear  then  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  war  refers  to  our  firft  principle :  the 
defire  of  quitting  a  rigorous  climate,  for  a 
more  mild  climate. 

(h)  Confult  the  remarks  of  I'Abbe  du  Bos,  on  the 
French  monarchy,  in  which  this  ingenious  author 
proves,  that  the  Franks,,  and  ^^  Lombards,  who  fettled 
in  GauU  Spain,  and  Italy,  gave  out  that  they  were 
the  guefts  (hofpites)  of  the  Romans,  and  that  their 
chief  lliled  himfelf  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Lombards^ 
but  not  king  of  the  Gauls,  and  of  Icaly. 


B  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    ir. 

^he  means  of  ejUmating  the  happinefs  of  maTU' 
kind^  and  more  particularly,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  exifting  during  the  firji  ages  of 

antiquity. 


o 


UR  inveftigation  of  the  firft  epochas  oi 
hiftory  mufl:  prove  exceedingly  ufelefs,  if, 
from  the  multitude  of  events  with  which  it 
prefents  us,  we  were  unable  to  draw  fome 
general  fails ;  fafts  infinitely  more  certain 
than  thofe  which  have  been  fo  fcduloufly 
tranfmitted  to  us,  and  which,  like  grains 
of  duft,  could  have  no  weight,  unlefs  united 
in  a  fingle  mafs.  The  fa(5ts,  to  which  we  al- 
lude, are  thofe  important  ones,  which  hifto- 
rians  have  almoft  conftant?y  negleded,  as  if 

willins; 
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willing  to  treat  of  every  thing,  excepting 
that  which  was  inconteftably  true.  It  is  npc 
abfohuely  certain  that  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thoufand  Perfians,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  five  hundred  thoufand  AfTyrians, 
jEgyptians,  &c.  or  that  Ninus  built  a  city 
more  than  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  army 
well  difciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  war- 
like king,  triumphed  over  an  ignorant,  and 
undifciplined  multitude  j  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  nation  of  (laves,  almoft  de- 
prived of  fenfe,  by  the  impofition  of  a  gall- 
ing yoke,  were  condemned  to  labour  in  obe- 
dience to  the  caprice  of  a  mad,  and  arbitrary 
tyrant. 

Can  we,  amongft  all  the  fpeculations  to 
which  hiftory  may  give  occafion,  difcover 
one  more  excellent  and  more  entitled  to  our 
attention,  than  that  the  great  objedl  of  which 
is  the  happinefs  of  human  nature  ?  many 
authors  have,  diligently,  examined,  how  far 
one  nation  furpaffed  another,  in  religion,  in 
temperance,  and  in  valour :  but  no  one  hath 
attempted  to  difcover  which  nation  was  the 
happieft.  Were  the  ^Egyptians,  in  this 
refpi-cl,  fuperior  to  the  Medes ;  the  Medes 

to 
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to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  to  the  Ro-* 
mans  ?  thefe  are  points,  to  determine  which-j. 
but  httle  pains  have  yet  been  taken.  If  any 
one  hath  ventured  to  difcufs  the  fubjed,  his, 
conclufions  hath  been  drawn  from  vague,  and 
infufficient  principles. 

One  great,  anc^  common  error,  amidft  a. 
multitude  of  other  errors,  is  the  confounding 
the  people  with  the  government.  The  people 
are  fuppofed  to  be  happy,  whenfoever  the 
government  proipers :  inftead  of  keeping  in. 
view  the  good  of  individuals,  nothing  is  con-. 
fidered  but  the  growth,  and  duration  of  em- 
pires, as  if  the  public  profperity,  and  the 
general  felicity,  were  two  infeparable  matters,  ' 
For  this,  the  Cynic  was,  facetioufly,  told 
that  he  fhould  have  changed  the  maxim,, 
*'  falus  populi  fuprcma  lex  efto,"  into  "  falus, 
gubernantium  fuprema  lex  efto."  I  {hall  have 
more  occafions  than  one  to  complain  againft 
thefe  prejudices ;  but,  for  theprefent,  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  thole  refieftions  which  have 
been  fuggefted  to  me  by  the  fa6ls  under  ex- 
amination. I  fhall  begin  by  an  alTertion  that 
1  do  not  think  that  any  nation  hath  been 
happy,  becaufe  it  may  have  erefted  immenfe 
pyramids,  or  magnificent  palaces.     On  the 
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contrary,  I  prefume  that  thefe  fuperb  edifices, 
and  vaft  monuments,  indicated  the  poor 
condition,  and  limited  abilities  of  the  people 
who  affiiled  in  the  railing  of  them.  As  this 
truth  relults  from  very  extenfive  principles, 
I  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  neceffity  of  explain- 
ing them.  They  belong  to  the  fcience  of 
Economicksi  a  fcience  equally  difficult,  and 
obfcure-,  to  define  it,  hath  been  the  bufmefs 
of  multitudes ;  but  to  agree  in  thofe  de- 
finitions, the  lot  of  few.  Thefe  principles 
will,  then,  have  fome  merit,  fhould  they 
prove  true,  and  clear :  and  I  dare  flatter  my- 
felf,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  quantity  of  writings, 
which  have  appeared  on  this  fubjefl,  they 
will  not  be  deftitute  of  novelty.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  cold,  and  dry  difcufTion  ;  but  I  fhould  be 
guilty  of  injuftice  to  the  age  in  which  I  live, 
and  to  my  readers,  were  I  to  feel  an  in- 
clination to  avoid  it. 

In  every  attempt  to  eftimate  the  happinefs, 
or  the  mifery  of  the  people,  the  impofts  with 
which  they  were  laden,  have  been  almofl  the 
fole  obje(5ts  of  confideration.  No  efiimation 
hath  been  made  of  the  rigour  of  thefe  im- 
pofls,  but  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
levied  ;    that  is,  according  to  their  nearer, 

or 
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or  more  diftant  approach  to  the  form  of  ^, 
tribute,  and  fiich  a  one,  alio,  as  the  con- 
ti-ibutor  was  compelled  to  take  from  his  pri- 
vate purfe,  and  give  to  his  fovereign.  Nov/, 
it  feems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  more  extenfive-, 
and  fiire  method  of  eftimating  the  condition 
of  the  fubjedt,  as  it  may  bear  Ibme  relation 
to  the  prince,  in  cafes  where  the  weight  of 
the  tax  prefles  upon  the  firll  -,  as  thus : 

Firft :  how  many  days  in  the  year,  or  hours 
in  the  day,  can  a  man  work,  without  either 
incommoding himfelf,  or  becoming  unhappy? 
one  may  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  that 
this  queftion  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate j  to  the  conflitution,  and  to  the  ftrength 
of  men  j  to  their  education,  to  their  aliments; 
&c.  &c.  all,  cafes,  which  may  be  eafily  re~ 
folved. 

Secondly,  how  many  days  muft  a  man 
work  in  the  year,  or,  how  many  hours  muft 
he  work  in  the  day,  to  procure  for  himfelf 
that  which  is  neceflary  to  his  prefervation, 
and  his  eafe  ?  having  refolved  thefe  queftions, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  determine 
Low  many  days  in  the  year,  or  how  many 
hours  in  the  day,  may  remain  for  this  man  to 
difpofe  of:  that  is  to  fay,  how  many  may  be 

demanded 
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of  him,  without  robbing  him  either  of  the 
means  of  lubfiftance,  or  of  welfare:  io  that, 
now,  the  v^ole  matter  refts  upon  an  exami- 
nation, whether  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
which  the  fovereign  exa6ts  from  him,  be 
■within,  or  beyond  the  time,  which  each  man 
can  fpare  from  his  abfolutely  neceffary  avo- 
cations. 

In  the  interim,  to  draw  from  this  expofi- 
tion,  all  its  refuking  confequences,  we  mult 
imagine  that  every  part  of  the  labour,  exer- 
cifed  throughout  the  ftate,  is  equally  divideci 
amongft  a  fet  of  individuals.  I  would  fup- 
pofe,  for  infcance,  that  every  man  being  ob- 
liged to  build,  furnilh,  and  maintain  an 
houfe ;  to  procure,  and  drefs  his  victuals; 
to  equip  himfelf  with  cloathing,  &c.  &c. 
mufl,  confequently  be,  at  once,  a  mafon,  a 
tiler,  a  cultivator  of  the  ground,  a  cook,  a 
weaver,  a  taylor,  a  Ihoe-maker,  &c.  &c. 
After  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  calculate 
either  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  or  of 
hours  in  the  day,  which  muil  be  fet  apart  for 
this  employment :  and  then,  it  muft  be  de- 
termined what  time  he  hath  left  upon  his 
hands,  to  be  dilpofed  of,  in  the  fervice  of 
his  fov-ereign.    Thus,  Ihall  we  be  led  to  a  juft 

decifion 
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decifion  on  the  happinefs,  or  the  mifery  of 
the  people. 

Such  as  have  exerclfed  their  thoughts  on 
thefe  economical  matters,  will,  foon,  perceive 
that  it  is  this  remaining  time,  which  will, 
"whenever  it  Ihall  be  thus  employed,  produce 
(cither  for  the  fovereign,  or  that  perfon  who 
may  poflefs  the  right  of  managing  it)  the 
fiei  re-venue,  which  hath  given  birth  to  fo  many 
difputes.  They  will,  alfo,  be  convinced  that, 
if  the  demands  of  the  fovereign  become  too 
cxcelTive,  the  refult  will,  immediately,  be, 
that  the  fttbje<51:,  condemned  to  diminifh  the 
number  of  thofe  hours,  which  he  had  deftined 
to  his  own  proper  ufes,  muft  behold  the  fruits 
of  all  his  induftry,  and  culture,  fallen  to  de- 
cay, in  Ihort,  this  fame  fubjeft,  thus  lofing 
the  neceffaries  of  his  life,  muft  either  defert 
or  perilli. 

Let  us,  now,  endeavour  to  lead  the  que'fti- 
on  back,  by  degrees,  to  the  propofed  object. 
T.ct  us  examine,  for  inftance,  what  con- 
clufions,  in  fupport  of  the  power,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  ^Egyptians,  may  be  drawn 
from  our  knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  mo- 
numents, for  the  railing  of  which,  they  have 
been  fo  celebrated.      This   matter  may   be 

feen 
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feen  in  feveral  different  lights :  firll,  the  po- 
pulation of  iEgypt  having  been  extenfive, 
it  may  have  happened  that  the  avocations 
from  the  other  ufual,  and  neceffary  labours, 
to  thofe  of  affiiling  in  the  ftrudiire  of  thefe 
vaft  edifices,  were  not  of  fiich  material  con- 
fequence,  becaufe  the  work  was  fubdivided 
amongft  all  the  individuals,  who,  by  turns, 
relieved  each  other. 

Secondly,  thefe  fame  buildings  might  have 
occafioned  the  employment  of  all  that  time^ 
which  remained  to  be  difpofed  of. 

Thirdly,  the  population  not  having  iDeen 
fufficiently  confiderable,  the  portion  of  leifure 
time  became  too  fmall,  and  occafioned  a 
breaking  in  upon  the  time  that  fliould  have 
been  othervvife  employed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  pofllbly,  the  popu- 
lation was  not  confiderable,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  wants  of  individuals  were  fo  limit- 
ed, that  they  were  unemployed  enough  to 
labour,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  fervice 
of  their  fovereign. 

It,  now,  remains  to  determine,  under 
which  of  thefe  four  predicaments  the  iEgyp- 
tians  fall.  And,  perhaps,  this  tallc  is  not  fo 
difficult  as  one  might,  at  firft,  imagine  it  to 
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be,  confidering  the  great  diftance  at  which 
thefe  obje(fts  are  removed  from  us.  We 
know  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  di- 
minilhed,  and  reduced,  almoft  to  nothing, 
the  labours  necefTary  to  cultivation.  The 
j^gyptians,  therefore,  were  always  fure  of 
enjoying  plentiful  harvefls  at  afmall  expence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  thefe  people  were  very  refined,  and 
extravagant,  in  the  ornaments  of  their  per- 
fons,  the  fetting  out  of  their  tables,  and 
other  fimilar  expences.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  impoffible  to  prove  that  each  in- 
dividual was  employed  but  few  days  in  the 
year,  or  few  hours  in  the  day,  in  procuring 
his  neceffary  conveniencies.  Indeed,  a  fair 
calculation  might  be  made :  it  is  a  problem, 
which,  being  refolved  by  algebraical  com- 
putations, will  eafily  afcertain  the  numerical 
proportions. 

One  very  important  circumftance,  is,  that 
this  will,  naturally,  lead  us  to  a  definition  of 
luxury,  and  its  effeds.  We  may,  at  prefent 
cail  it,  all  the  employment  of  time  which 
breaks  in  upon  that,  of  which  particulars, 
and  the  (late,  have  a  real  want.  According 
to  this  principle,  it  would  be  an  equal  luxury, 

werQ 
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T^ere  a  nation,  either,  to  apparel  themfelves 
with  a  ftuff",  which  exaded,  from  each  in- 
dividual, an  hour  of  labour,  every  day,  or 
to  drefs  the  hair  in  a  manner  which,  daily, 
took  up  the  fame  fpace  of  time :  but  thefe 
two  articles  can  only  be  confidered  as  ad:s  of 
luxury,  in  proportion  to  their  encroachments 
upon  that  time,  which  cannot  eafily  be  fpared 
from  more  neceifary  avocations. 

And,  here,  I  may  be  afl<ed  what  poffibi- 
lity  there  is,  of  afcertaining  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  each  individual  fhould  referve 
for  his  own  ufe  ?  Were  it  to  happen  that  one 
particular  perfon  lliould  be  uneafy,  unlefs  he 
could  be  clad  in  velvet,  would  you  efteem  it 
neceffary  that  fuch  a  portion  of  time  lliould 
be  employed  in  the  raifing  of  filk-worms, 
and  the  manufadlory  of  velvets  ?  perhaps  fo. 
And,  why  not,  if  that  were  polTible  ?  but 
the  facl  is,  that  a  fimilar  inftance  cannot 
arife.  I  fl-jall,  therefore,  have  no  occafion 
to  anfwer  this  objedion,  being  able  to  ad- 
vance a  general  principle  j  and  this  principle 
is,  that  the  v/ants  of  particulars,  fhould  be 
limited  by  the  wants  of  the  ftate ;  that  is, 
that  private  convenience  fhould  only  follow 
public  fecurity,  and  that  a  certain  enjoyment 
Vol.  1.  C  \         is 
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is  preferable  to  an  extended  enjoyment.  I 
will  add,  that  it  is  this  confideration,  which 
fixes  limits  to  eafe,  and  to  luxury  •,  fo  that 
luxury  may,  equally  invade  the  province  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  the  province  of  the  fovereign ; 
and  (not  to  mention  the  pomp  of  courts)  is 
found  as  frequently  amidft  too  numerous 
armies,  as  in  the  exceffes  of  too  magnificent 
an  apparel :  in  Ihort,  if  the  Sybarites  were 
too  luxurious  in  their  paflion  for  effeminacy, 
the  Spartans  were  equally  involved  in  too  ex- 
travagant a  thirft  of  glory,  and  ambition. 

It  is  an  indifputable  point,  (or,  at  leafl:, 
there  is  room  to  think  it,  in  this  philofophi- 
cal  age,  an  acknowledged  truth)  that  the 
firft  objed  of  all  governments,  fhould  be  to 
render  the  people  happy.  On  every  occafion 
where  (plans  having  been  concerted  to  ag- 
grandize the  government)  the  fubjefls  be- 
come eonftrained  to  facrifice  a  part  of  either 
thofe  days  in  the  year,  or  thofe  hours  in  the 
day,  fo  neceffary  to  be  employed  towards 
their  own  private  advantage,  unpardonable 
exceffes,  and  abfolute  abufes  will,  naturally, 
creep  in.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foft,  and 
enervated  people  fhould  refufe  to  furnifh  the 
flate  with  iuch  a  portion  of  labour  as  may  t-e 
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necefiary  to  maintain  the  public  fecurity,  they 
will  expofe  themfelves,  by  fo  negligent  a 
provifion,  an  eafy  prey  to  thefirft  power  that 
may  think  proper  to  attack  them  :  and  this  is 
a  misfortune  which  they  quickly  muft  ex- 
perience. But,  how  often  may  circumftances 
float  between  thefe  two  extremes,  without 
ever  meeting  ?  it  is  this  which  multiplies,  in 
fo  great  a  degree,  the  nature,  and  complexion 
of  either  the  mifery,  or  the  profperity,  vili- 
ble  amongft  different  nations,  and  in  different 
ages. 

We  (hall  give  but  a  fmall  number  of  in- 
ftances  of  the  various  modes  in  which  thefe 
caufes  may  adl.  An  ignorant,  and  flothful 
people,  knowing  neither  their  faculties,  nor 
their  wants,  may  remain  in  fo  annihilating  a 
fituation,  as  not  even  to  employ,  in  proper 
uks,  as  much  time  as  might  be  neceffary  to 
eftablifh  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  peaceful' 
and  advantageous  life.  It  may,  alfo,  happen, 
that  the  government,  exafting  from  this 
people,  a  certain  portion  of  labour,  may  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  activity,  and  induftry ;  and 
then,  the  fovereign,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  or  of  hours  in 
the  dav,  which  he  mio-ht  exa6t  from  the  fub- 
C  2  jed. 
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jc6t,  would  augment,  in  a  fimilar  proportion 
the  time  which  this  fubjed  would  employ  to 
his  own  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  a  people  to  exift, 
-who,  enjoying  a  mild,  and  fruitful  climate, 
and  contented  with  the  benefits  of  nature, 
feel  no  uneafinefs  of  defire,  we  fliould  pro- 
nounce this  repofe  to  be  one  of  their  chief 
eflentials  -,  and  ill- concerted  muft  be  that  po- 
licy, which  could  wifh  to  add  any  thing 
cither  to  the  labour  which  they  had  referved 
for  private  ufes,  or  that  labour  which  they 
had  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  flate. 

After  all,  it  may  arrive  that  the  flate  may 
exad  too  much  from  the  people,  without 
haftening  on  a  national  decay  :  but  the  bad 
confequences  of  this  excefs  are  flill  exifting ; 
and  if  the  fubjeft  be  not  robbed  of  that  which 
is  neceffary  to  fupport  life,  at  leafl,  he  is 
plundered  of  the  means  of  making  that  life 
agreeable. 

May  we  not,  now,  infer  that  the  firfl  cafe 
is  naturally  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  climates,  and  even  to  the  nor- 
thern nations  ?  that  the  fecond  cafe  extends 
to  the  fouthern  nations,  fuch  as  the  Italians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the   Afiatics  ?    and   that  the 

third 
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third  cafe  refers  to  almoft  every  warlike  na- 
tion, inhabiting  the  centre  of  Europe. 

Another  truth  refulring  from  our  prin- 
ciples, and  which  we  have  already  (hewn,  is, 
that  no  net  revenue  exifts,  unlefs  it  be  at  all 
thofe  times,  whenfoever  individuals  are  ob- 
liged to  work  fo  long  in  the  fervice  of  the 
ftate,  as  to  break  in  upon  thofe  hours  which 
they  intended  to  have  appropriated  to  their 
own  private  ufes.  In  ^gypt,  for  inftance,  ' 
all  the  net  revenue  belonged  to  the  king,  to 
the  priefts,  and  to  the  ibldiers ;  for  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  amongft  this  people,  there 
were,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  no  owners  of  lands. 
The  labourers,  like  the  artifans,  formed  a 
clafs  of  mercenaries  j  or  rather,  the  firfl:  were 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  farmers,  as  they  were 
only  the  mere  cukivators  of  thofe  lands, 
which  belonged  to  the  three  great  proprie- 
taries of  ftate. 

That  the  net  revenue  of  the  i^gyptians 
was  exceedingly  confiderable,  will  not  admit 
of  any  doubt;  particularly,  if  we  reflecft  on 
the  great  number  of  priefts  which  this  nation 
entertained,  and  the  enormous  fums  which  their 
kings  lavifhed  on  buildings :  exclufive  of  all 
this,  they  had,  conftantly,  on  foot,  an  army  of 
C  3  four 
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four  hundred  thoufand  men,  which  will  ap- 
pear the  more  extravagant,  when  we  recoi- 
led that  Diodorus  Siculus  eftimates  the  po- 
pulation of  iEgypt,  in  the  moil  flourilhing 
times,  at  a  rate  no  higher  than  the  number  of 
feven  millions  of  inhabitants. C/j 

We  cannot  very  well  determine  whether 
or  no  the  jiEgyptians  had  occafion  for  fuch  a 
multitude  of  troops.  It  appears,  only,  that 
this  nation  was  neither  engaged  in  broils,  nor 
in  vidlories,  and,  therefore,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fo  numerous  a  militia 
was  necelTary  to  its  prefervation.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  priefts,  which  it  fupported,  we 
can  flile  it  nothinsf  but  an  immoderate  fu- 
perfiuity.     It  was  the  luxury  of  ignorance, 

of 


(i)  I  prefume  that  a  fmall  contradiflion  is  in  this 
pafTage  of  Diodoras,  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  only 
allows  faven  millions  of  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  he  fays, 
that  this  kingdom  contains  a  very  great  number  of 
villages,  and  more  than  eighteen  thoafand  towns. 
Now,  were  we  to  fuppofe  that  each  town  was  peopled 
with  only  a  thoufand  men,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
would  amount  to  eighteen  millions.  After  this  chap- 
ter had  been  written,  I  met  with  the  fame  obfervation 
in  a  differtation  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  population  of 
ancient  nations.  I  iliall,  hereafter,  have  more  occa- 
fions  than  one,  to  avail  myfelf  of  this  excellent  work» 
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of  all  other  luxuries  the  mofl:  detrimental, 
becaufe  equally  incapable  of  exciting  industry, 
and  producing  one  agreeable  enjoyment. 

Let  us,  now,  endeavour  to  form  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  happinefs  which  the  -Egyptians 
might  have  enjoyed,  if,  inftead  of  furnifhing 
a  iubfiftance  for  fo  many  priefts,  and  foldiers, 
they  had  employed  all  their  leifure  time  in 
procuring  the  commodities  of  life :  the  con- 
clufion  will,  too  evidently,  prove,  that  war, 
and  fuperflition,  have  always  been  the  great- 
eft  obftacles  to  the  happinefs  of  nations. 

It  follows  alfo,  from  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, that  if  a  nation  exiiled,  which,  with- 
out being  poor,  produced  no  net  revenuey 
fuch  a  nation  would  be  the  happieft  in  the 
world  :  its  individuals  would  employ  all  their 
leifure  time  in  continually  adding  to  their 
profperity.  But  I  ihall  be  alked,  how  this 
nation  could  be  thus  happy,  if  it  employed 
in  labour  the  greatefl  part  of  its  leifure  time  : 
to  this  I  anfv/er,  that  there  are  particular 
kinds  of  labour  which  add  to  our  welfare : 
for  indance,  had  men  no  cloathing,  did  they 
repofe  in  the  open  air,  they  would  be  very 
happy  by  employing  a  part  of  their  time,  in 
building  of  houfes,  and  making  of  habits: 
C  4  or 
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or  in  other  words,  it  v/ould  be  extremery 
fortunate  for  the  taylors  that  there  were  ma- 
fons,  and  for  the  mafons  that  there  were 
taylors.  In  like  manner,  the  individuals, 
whofe  only  food  had  been  bread,  whofc  only 
liquor  had  been  v/ater,  might  rejoice  over 
their  increafe  of  labour,  if  it  furnifhed  them 
with  the  hopes  of,  one  day,  eating  meat,  and 
drinking  wine. 

Thcfe  principles  are  (o  true,  that,  were 
we  to  read  hillory  attentively,  we  Ihould  be 
perpetually  induced  to  apply  them.  We 
fhall  perceive  that,  previous  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  procuring  conveniencies, 
which  declaimers  call,  the  arts  of  luxury,  in 
the  times,  when  unpolifhed,  or  (if  it  be  a 
more  proper  phrafe)  frugal  nations,  covered 
with  only  a  fimple  cloak,  fubfifted  on  milk, 
barley,  and  lupines  -.(k)  at  this  period,  I  lay, 

we 


fij  Afpecies  cf  coirjiiion  bean,  much  in  ufe,  amongll 
the  ancients. 

Protogenes,  drawing  the  rifttire  of  Jalyfus,  is  favJ 
to  have  taken  no  other  nouriihment  than  this  pulfe, 
mixed  with  water,  left  the  fire  of  his  imagination, 
inie,ht  be  damped  by  the  luxury  of  his  food.  The 
truth  of  this  account  is  immaterial,  but   the   kifon   of 

teni- 
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we  Ihall  perceive,  that  when  population  was 
fenfibly  increafed,  the  only  remedy  known, 
and  in  ufe,  was  the  drawing  of  lots  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  individuals  ihould  go 
and  feek  his  livelihood  elfewhere.f/J  In  fa6l, 
how  couid  this  luperahundant  population, 
thcle  new  ramifications  of  families,  induce 
the  fiift  proprietaries  of  lands  to  redouble 
their  labour  towards  furnilhing  the  means 
of  their  fubfiftance  ?  It  is  certain  that  this 
could  not  have  happened,  unlefs  thefe  indi- 
viduals laboured,  on  their  parts,  in  works 
capable  of  exciting  the  inclinations  of  the 
firft  inhabitants. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  earlieil  origin  of 
colonies.  Let  us  prefent  to  our  imagination 
an  unpoliihed  people,  confifting  often  thou- 

fand 


temperance,  which  it  contains,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
painters  notice  :  without  fome  exercife  of  this  uncom- 
mon vertue,  even  the  hand  of  Reynolds  might  err,  and 
all  the  glowing  expreffion  of  Weft,  become  lifelefs, 
and  infipid.    K. 

(I)  This  policy  was  very  oppofite  to  the  policy  of 
Sir  William  Petty,  who  wifhed  that,  for  the  advantage 
cf  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
might  be  tranfported  into  England  ;  and  that,  after 
this,  thefe  two  kingdoms  might  be  fvvallowed  up  by  an 
inundation. 
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fand  individuals,  who,  without  any  great? 
effort  of  either  care,  or  labour,  cultivate  the 
ground  which  extends  over  their  domain. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  farther,  that,  inftead  of  an 
increafe  in  the  population,  at  the  rate  of  five 
thoufand  fouls,  the  fame  number  of  artifans 
Ihould  land,  at  once,  in  this  country,  and, 
feverally,  propofe  to  furnilh  habits,  fhoes, 
wine,  and  various  utenfiis,  in  exchange  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  productions  cultivated  by 
the  firll  colonifts :  can  it  be  doubted  that 
thefe  individuals,  excited  by  the  defire  of  ob- 
taining the  conveniencies  of  life,  would  re- 
double their  labour  to  augment  their  harvefls, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  means  of  exchange  ? 
thus,  the  enjoyment  of  one  convenience  would 
lead  to  the  acquifition  of  another ;  new  de- 
iires  would  follow  clofe  upon  the  laft-,  and 
the  original  Gmplicity  of  drefs,  would,  at 
'length,  break  out  into  an  attire  as' full  of  or- 
naments, as  the  wardrobe  of  a  theatre. 

Such  would  have  been  the  progrefs  of  our 
commerce  with  America,  if,  inftead  of  de- 
ftroying  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that 
extenlive  country,  we  had  been  fatisfied  with 
ci'vilizinor  their  manners.  To  thefe  refieflions, 
we  may  add  the  oblervation,  that  more  co- 
lonies 
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lonies  might  have  been  founded  by  republics, 
than  by  monarchies.  A  fovereign  will  never 
be  at  a  lofs  to  find  objefls  of  labour,  fuffi- 
cient  to  employ  the  whole  flower  of  his 
people  :  whereas  republics  neither  ereft  py- 
ramids, nor  plume  themlelves  on  having 
planted  trees  on  eminencies  that  touch  the 
clouds.  It  even  feldom  happens  that  they 
carry  on  thofe  ufeful,  but  expenfive  works, 
the  accomplifliment  of  which,  mufl:  be  the 
joint  reiult  of  power,  and  unanimity.  Had 
Rome  been  free  at  that  period  when  fhe 
counted  fourfcore  thoufand  inhabitants,  Jhe 
might,  perhaps,  have  founded  a  colony,  in- 
ftead  of  building  the  famous  aquedu(it,  ce- 
lebrated by  the  name,  "  Cloaca  magna."  It 
is  certain  that  Tarquin  could  fKyfliave  exe- 
cuted fo  great  an  undertaking,  unlefs  he  had 
compelled  that  clafs  of  citizens,  referved  for 
the  employments  of  Agriculture  and  trade, 
to  work  fo  much  more  than  they  would  have 
done,  if  all  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
enterprize  had  been  difperfed  amongft  the 
artifans  and  the  hufbandmen.  (m) 

Let 

(?!ij  It  hath  been   a  matter  of  aftonilhment  to  many 
that  Rome,  at  that  sera,  not  only  in  her  infant  ftate, 

but 
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Let  us,  therefore,  conclude  this  digrefliorij, 
which  is  already  much  too  long,  by  obierving 
the  impoflibility  of  eflimating  the  happinefs 
of  the  people,  in  the  firft  ages  of  antiquiryj 
by  eiiher  the  frugality  of  Ibme,  or  the  ex- 
travagance of  others.  Their  vertue  can  no 
more  be  proved  from  the  great  fimplicity  of 

their 

but  engaged  in  war,  could  have  conllruded,  in  (o 
fhort  a  time,  this  immenfe  aquedudl.  I  have  been 
equally  furprized  at  it ;  but  we  may  eafily  refolve  this 
problem,  on  our  own  principles.  According  to  Livy, 
and  Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTeus,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  were,  in  number, 
eighty  thoufand.  Recollefl  the  fimplicity,  and  fru- 
gality of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  then,  calculate 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  or  hours  in  the  day, 
which  an  individual  was  obliged  to  einploy  for  his 
own  particular  ufes.  Another  method  may  be,  to 
examine  how  fmall  a  number  of  individuals  was  need- 
ful to  provide  for  the  neceffities  of  the  rell.  A  pail'age 
from  Dionyfius  is  a  ftill  llronger  confirmation  of  this  opi- 
nion. Romulus,  having  conquered  the  Antemnates, 
and  the  Ceninians,  fent  three  thoufand  to  R.ome,  and 
thought  it  fufFicient  to  replace  this  number  with  fix 
hundred  men.  Hence,  it  appears  that  fix  hundred 
men  could  cultivate  as  great  a  quantity  of  land,  as 
might  be  requifite  to  furnifh  a  fubfillance  for  three 
thoufand.  In  the  colony  cf  Cayenne,  the  Negroes  do 
not  board  with  their  mailers :  thefe  lad  permit  tliem 
to  employ  every  Saturday  in  the  fortnight,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  thofe  fields  from  whence  they  derive  tkeir 
food. 
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their  manners,  than  their  felicity  from  the 
profufion  of  their  mignificence.  Through 
every  period,  ignorance,  defpotifm,  war,  and 
fuperflition,  have,  by  turns,  plundered  man- 
kind of  the  advantages  with  which  nature 
had  prefented  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 


On  the  middle  ara  of  antiquity^  and^  -principally. 
the  Grecian  <era. 


H  E  fubje<5l  of  this  chapter  might  in- 
duce me  to  lead  off,  with  Milton,  and  hail 
the  light  which  I,  at  length,  difcover,  after 
having  wandered  fo  long  in  darknels.f;?^  If 
I  mnft,  (till,  call  in  hiftory  to  my  affiftance ; 
if  it  be  expedted  that  I  fhould  continue  to 
produce  a  relation  of  pad  events,  in  fupport 
of  the  principles  which  I  have  eftabliihed,  it 
will  not  be  neceflary  to  confult  either  the 
childilh  flories  of  Herodotus,  or  the  fabulous 

traditions 


(n)  "Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  heaven,   &c.' 

Pai-adife  loft,  book  3. 
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traditions  of  the  poets.     I   am  now  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  mod  refpeftable 
authors.     I  can  cite  thofe  celebrated  writers 
to  whom  the  prefent  refined  age  looks  up  as 
models.     Thucydides,  Xcnophon,  Diodorus, 
and   Paufanias,    at    once  enlightening   each 
other,  have  iufficiently  paved  the  way  to  the 
difcovery  of  truth.     It  is  nov/  certain  that, 
whatfoever  variations  of  patriotic  zeal,  a  fu- 
perftitious   imagination,    and,    perhaps,    too 
pofitive  a  ftile,  might  have  infufed  into  their 
■writings,  the  charafters  of  Darius,  Xerxes, 
Themiftocles,  and  Ariftides,  v/ill  defcend  to 
pofterity,  as  accurately  marked,  and  as  eafily 
diftinguifhable,  as  the  chara^ers  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Gullavus,  De  Witt,  and  Barnevelt, 
As  foon  as  we  approach  the  Median  war,  but 
more  particularly,  the  war  of  Peloponnefus, 
the  veil  of  antiquity  feems  to  withdraw  itfeif, 
and  the  light  of  hiftory  beams,  all  at  once,  over 
the  paft  ages.     At  the  very  name  of  Greece, 
enthufiafm  becomes  awakej  and   prefents  to 
our  ideas  a  pidlure  of  vertue,  courage,  dif- 
intereftednefs,  and  aufterity  of  manners,  unit- 
ed with  perfecftion  throughout  the  arts ;  all 
the  delicacy  of  tafle,  and  all  the  refinements 
of  pleafure:  fo  capable  is  admiration  of  join- 
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ing  fuch  oppofite  extremes  !  As  for  us, 
having  propofed  to  ourfelves,  when  we  un- 
dertook this  work,  no  other  objed:  but  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  we  fhall  reft  contented 
with  referring  all  to  this  fingle  confideration  : 
it  is  on  this,  only,  that  we  fhall  ground  our 
commendations,  and  our  cenfures. 

Some  citizens  are  affociated,  in  deference 
to  the  advice  of  a  brave  and  enterprizing 
man.(c)  Shortly  afterwards  magnificent  build- 
ings arife,  the  feas  are  covered  with  innu- 
merable fleets,  and  the  great  King  is  infulted, 
attacked,  and  repulfed.  Many  rich  and  flou- 
rifhing  iflands,  together  with  a  very  confider- 
able  extent  of  coafts,  are  made  tributary : 
Athens,  the  amiable,  the  fplendid  Athens, 
rifes  upon  the  ruins  of  barbarifm,  and  its  for- 
midable ramparts  feem  only  deftined  to  afford 
a  fanduary  to  genius  and  the  arts. 

On  the  other  fide,  an  individual,  whofe 
ardour  was  vehepient,  whofe  dilcernment 
was  profound,  and,  whofe  difpofition  was 
auftere,  conceives  a  projecft  to  reform  the 
government  of  his  country.     Animated  with 

a  fpirit 


(0)    This   was  Thefeus,     who,     firil:,    aHembled    at 
Athens,  the  people  before  difperfed  through  Attica. 
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a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  he  contrives  and  exe- 
cutes the  extroardinary  plan  of  immortalizing 
this  enthufiafm,  by  perpetuating  it,  from 
race  to  race.  The  haughty  Sparta  erefls  her 
brazen  front  againft  all  Greece,  and  takes  up 
arms,  with  a  determination  to  quit  them  no 
more. 

What  memorable  exploits  have  fignalized 
the  infancy  of  thefe  republics !  Marathon, 
Platea,  Salamina,  and  the  Micel^,  announc- 
ed their  future  grandeur.  In  vain,  did  fe- 
venteen  hundred  thoufand  men  land  in 
Greece :  there  remain  two  cities :  but  what 
do  I  fay  .''  there  remains  only  one  :  for  Athens 
is  annihilated,  or  exifts  but  on  the  waves. 
Xerxes  is,  notwithftanding,  put  to  flight,  and 
purfued  even  to  another  continent. 

What  valuable  and  facred  bonds  mufi;  have 
united  thefe  republics,  which  had  been  equal 
fharers  in  enterprizes  fo  glorious  !  Tyranny 
muft  difappear  from  every  quarter ;  an  in- 
violable aflbciation  muft  conned  all  the 
members  of  Greece,  to  thefe  two  revered 
heads,  and  peace  m.uft  flourilh  amidft  the 
defenders  of  liberty. 

It  is,  here,  that  we  are  obliged  to  change 
our  language,  and  caft  a  fecond  glance  upon 

Vol.  I.  D  the 
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the  fame  objeds.  Shall  we  not,  on  a  clofer 
examination,  perceive  in  the  republic  of 
Athens,  an  ill-difpofed  populace,  vain,  fri^ 
volous,  ambitious,  jealous,  interefted,  inca-- 
pabk  of  marking  out  a  proper  condufl  for 
th-emfelves,  and  grudging  their  chiefs  that 
fortune  which  they  Iliared  with  them  :  full 
of  fagacity  in  their  difcufiions,  but  deprived 
of  it,  when  it  is  necelTary  to  determine :  bi- 
gotte-d  to  an  idle  eloquence,  alwa-ys  ready  to 
abandon  tlie  depths  of  argument,  for  empty 
forms,  and  give  the  found  of  words  a  pre- 
ference to  reafon  :  unjufl  to  their  allies,  un- 
grateful to  their  chiefs,  and  cruel  to  their 
enemies  ?  .  .  .  On  the  other  fide,  if  we  turn 
our  examination  upon  the  Spartans,  and  fcru- 
tinize  them  more  attentively,  inftead  of  per- 
ceiving ih-e  celebrated  mafterpiece  of  mora- 
lity, and  politics,  we  lliall  be  at  a  'lofs  Iiow 
to  defcribe  them.  Are  they  a  nation?  yet  they 
cultivate  no  land  •,  they  dcfpife  its  produce, 
and  claim  a  merit  from  difpenfing  with  it,  as 
much  as  pofTibie.  Are  they  a  fociety  ?  yet 
tJie  ties  of  families,  of  marriage,  of  parent- 
;^ge,  of  love,  and  of  friendfhip  are  entirely 
unknown  to  them.  The  bonds  which  join 
the  vv'omcn  to  their  hufbands,  are  precarious, 

and 
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and  uncertain  :  the  children  do  not  belong 
to  their  own  fathers :  nature  is  fcntenced  to 
be  filcnc.  Only  one  imperious  voice  is  heard. 
The  i:ountry  expcdrs,  claims,  and  polTelles 
every  thing  ;  and  yet  it  neither  gives,  nor 
otFers,  nor  promiles  any  thing.  What  then 
is  Sparta  }  an  army  always  under  arms  -,  if  it 
be  not,  rather,  one  vaft  monaftery.  In  faft, 
when  w€  obferve,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
continual  exercifcs,  their  mock  fights,  and 
their  abfolute  renunciation  of  arts,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  fevere  difciplines,  their  macera- 
tions, their  refedories,  and  their  public  ce- 
remonies, we  fhall  be  inclined  to  fuppofe 
ourfelves,  at  one  moment,  in  the  fortrefs  of 
o(  Spandaw,  and  at  another,  in  the  convents 
of  the  Camaldulians.f/jj  What  heart,  un- 
D  2  lefs 


(p)  The  Camaldulians  form  a  religious  order,  in- 
Hicuted  by  St.  Romauld,  and  take  their  name  from  a 
fmall  plain,  Cdlled  Camaldali,  on  the  mount  Apennine, 
in  the  Aate  of  Florence.  At  f  rfl,  the  cells  of  thefe 
devotees  were  feparate,  nor  did  they  ever  meet  but  at 
the  hour  of  public  prayer.  They,  annually,  obferved 
an  inviolable  filence,  either  duriJg  Lent,  or  the  fpace 
of  one  hundred  days.  Twice  only  in  the  week,  they 
quitted  their  fure  of  bre^d  and  water,  to  feaft  on  herbs. 

Their 
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lefs  it  were  defended  by  the  three-fold  fiiield 
of  erudition,  but  would  fhudder  with  as 
much  terror,  at  the  recital  of  the  Lacede- 
monian manners,  as  at  that  of  the  feverities, 
praflifed  by  the  Fakirs,fy9  and  Jammaboes?(r) 

Already, 

Their  aufterities  have  been  lately  mitigated  by  new 
regulations,  and  as  this  hermitage  is  now  becoming 
rich,  perhaps  its  inhabitants  may  foften,  by  degrees, 
into  foraething  like  men  of  the  world.  The  founders 
of  thefe  fefts  were  equally  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
and  its  all-bounteous  Lord.  Whatever  fuperftition, 
and  the  extravagancies  of  religion  may  advance,  it  is 
certain  that  the  creature,  who  flies  without  reluftance 
from  fociety,  is  more  than  contemptible;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  to  the  Creator,  the  rational  enjoyment  of 
every  thing  which  he  hath  given  us,  is  not  the  leaft  ac- 
ceptable aft  of  thankfgiving.     K. 

(q)  The  mortifications  of  thefe  oriental  Monks  ex- 
ceed all  belief.  Some  cut  their  bodies  with  knives; 
others  remain,  a  whole  life-time,  in  one  pofture.  It 
hath  been  faid  that  the  number  of  Fakirs  in  India, 
amounts  to  more  than  two  millions.     K. 

(r)  *'  The  Jammaboes  are  Japonefe  hermits,  divided 
into  two  orders ;  the  order  of  Tofanfa,  and  the  order 
of  Fonfanfa.  The  Jammaboes  of  the  firft  order  are 
obliged  to  climb  up  the  dangerous  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain Fikoofan,  once,  in  the  courfe  of  each  year.  It  is 
ridiculoufly,  and  perhaps  artfully  afferted,  that  fuch 
as  afcend  it,  in  a  liate  of  impurity,  are  feized  with 
madnefs.  The  Jammaboes  of  the  fecond  order,  have, 
alfo,  their  mountain,  tovvhofe  top  they  muft,  annually 

clamber  ;i 
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Already,  I  fcem  to  hear  many  voices  raifed 
againft  me,  and  oppofing  to  my  obfervations, 
the  power,  and  the  duration  of  this  republic. 
They  dwell,  alio,  on  the  circumflances  of 
its  having  triumphed,  firft,  over  the  Perfians, 
and  afterwards,  over  all  the  Greeks.  It  is 
true,  that  they  do  not  inform  me,  that  the 
Athenians  alone  decided  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Median  v/ar,  by  the  vidory  at  Marathon,fjj 
a  victory,  of  which  a  vain  pretext,  extreme- 
ly fufpicious  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  deprived 
the  Lacedemonians.  They  do  not  add,  that 
they  were,  by  turns,  vanquifhed  by  all  the 
people  of  Greece  ;  and  even  by  thofe  the  leaft 
celebrated ,  to  begin,  for  inftance,  with  the 
D  3  Meffinians, 

clamber ;  and  here  too,  the  rafh  adventurer  mult  ex- 
pect to  be  dafhed  to  pieces,  if  not  free  from  all  conta- 
mination. Their  food  connfts  of  herbs,  and  water ; 
they  praftife  the  moft  fevere  aufteritics,  and  impu- 
dently boaft  that  they  are  great  adepts  in  magic :  the 
multitude,  too  ftupid  to  dete»El  the  tricks  of  thefe  re- 
ligious juglers,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fupport 
their  pretenfions,  to  the  pov/er  of  working  mira* 
cles."     K. 

CsJ  It  may  be  objefled  that  this  vidory  was  no  in- 
terruption to  the  fecond  expedition  of  the  Perfians : 
but  would  the  Greeks  have  gained  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tjea,  if  they  had  not  felt  that  confidence  which  their 
£rft  uiccefs  infpli  ed  ? 
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Meffinians,  and  end  with  the  Thebans..f/'^ 
They  are  cautious  of  confeffing,  that  it  was 
with  the  fuccours  and  the  treafure  of  the 
PerfianSj  that  they  accamplifhed  theconqutft 
of  the  Athenians,  their  ancient  allies.  But 
when  it  fliall  have  been,  proved,  that  Sparta 
was  indebted  to  its  conftiuuion  alone,  for  all 
its  fplendor,,  and  length  of  exiftence,  will  it 

follow 


(tj  The  war  waged  by  the  Lacedemonians,  agai'nft 
the  Ilotes,  and  the  Mcffiniam  lalted  more  than  ten 
years,  with  equal  advantages,  to  each,  party.  N«ver- 
thelefs,  the  Meffinians  were  not  Monks  of  the  reformed 
order  of  Lycurgus.  Thucydides  (b.  i.)  relates  that  tlie 
yotes  having  fled  to  Ithomus,  the  Lacedemonians  were 
compelled  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  affillance  of  the 
Athenians  before  they  could  take  this  place.  In  the 
famous  war  of  peloponnefus,  the  Spartans  were  defea.- 
tcd  at  the  fame  time,  on  land,  and  at  fea,  by  Alcibi- 
ades.  On  another  occafion,  forty-feven  of  their  gal- 
lies  were  at  fint  compelled  to  fheer  off,  and  afterwards 
difperfed  by  Phormio,  the  Athenian,  who  commanded 
only  twenty  gallies.  In  like  manner,  Thrafibolus 
overcame  CalUcratidas  who  commanded  the  Spartaa 
fleet.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  their  total  defeat  at. 
Leudra,  andMantineaj  and  that  if  Epaminondas  had 
furvlved  his  lafl;  vidory,  Sparta  had  been  ruined.  Do 
they  who  magnify  fo  greatly  the  advantages  which  the 
Spartans  gained  over  the  Athenians,  towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  Pelopoonefian  war,  recolleftj  that  in' 

th« 
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follow  that  iuch  a  conftitution  could  have 
merited  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened 
and  philolbphical  age  ?  if  it  hath  not  ren- 
dered men  cither  more  vertuous,  or  (what  is 
much  the  Tame)  more  happy :  if  it  hath  not 
confirmed  t-he  felicity,  either  of  Sparta  her- 
D  4  felP, 

tlie  courle  of  this  war,  the  former  adopted  the  humi- 
Hating  expedient  of  fending  embafiadors  to  the  latter 
to  fue  for  peace.  And  that  even  one  of  thefe  embaf- 
fadors  had  the  meannefs  to  confefs,  that  nothing  but 
a  fubfidy  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  enabled  his  coun- 
trymen to  carry  on  the  war.  (See  Died.  Sic.)  It  evi- 
dently appears,  that  the  fuccefs  of  Sparta,  in  the  war 
of  Peloponnefus,  may  be  attributed  to  thele  three- 
caufes  :  the  plague  at  Athens,  the  expedltian. fo  S/cHy,^. 
and  the  aflillance  of  the  Perfiiins.  Now,  I  fee  no  afr 
iinity  between  thefe  three  caufes,.  a,nd  the  refedtories 
of  Lycurgus.  The  injullice-  which-  reigned  in  the  po- 
licy of  Sparta,  was  acircumftance  fo  well  known  amongit 
the  Greeks,  that  Polybius,  endeavouring  to  paint  the 
Etolians  in  the  moil  odious  light,  as,  guilty  of  in- 
fyaflions  in  their  treaties,  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
dcmoniajis  ;  he  quotes,  on  this  occafion,  two  incidents, 
by  which  they  may  be  better  known.  Phebidas  (fays  he} 
having  made  his  entry,  treacheroufiy,  into  the  city  of 
Thebes,,  and  become  poffefTed  of  it,  the  Lacedemo- 
nions  punifhed  the  author  of  the  confpiracy,  but  left 
a  garrifon  in  the  place.  After  having  proclaimed  that 
they  reftored  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty, 
they  appointed  over  them,  every  one  of  the  governora 
whom  thev  had  before  fettled,  there. 
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lelf,  or  of  her  neighbours,  fhall  we  be  lliO 
fo  blind  as  to  lavifh  upon  it  fuch  enthufiaftic 
admiration,  and  that  on  the  mere  credit  of 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  ?  If  it  be  alledged 
that  the  Spartans  were  happy,  in  fpite  of  their 
poverty,  and  feverity  of  manners,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  the  inclination  which  the 
greater  part  of  their  ma  gift  rates  felt,  to  pof- 
fefs  riches,  and  honours,  is  a  proof  that  they 
only  defpifed  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
being  ignorant  of  them.  Obferve  a  Paufa- 
hmd,s(u)  felling   his  country   to  the  tyrant, 

over 


(z^)  The  prefents,  and  the  promifes  of  the  king  of 
Perjta  were  irrefiftable  temptations  to  Paufanias,  al- 
ready difguHed  at  the  behaviour  of  the  allies.  Not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  betrayed  the  Lacedemonian  interefts, 
he  afpired  to  ihe  fovereignty  of  Greece.  The  Ephort, 
jealous  of  his  ambitious  projeds,  recalled  him.  Con- 
vincing proofs  were  as  yet  wanting  againft  a  man, 
whofe  conduft  was  violently  tainted  by  the  breath  of 
fufpicion.  At  length,  the  Sparta?!}  were  relieved  from 
this  fufpcncc,  by  the  evidence  of  a  Have,  who  produced 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Paufanias,  with 
orders  to  deliver  it  to  Artabazes.  The  criminal,  thus 
detefted,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Miner^va.  The 
door  was  blocked  up,  whilft  his  mother,  a  female  Brutus, 
aflifted  in  the  puniihment  of  an  unworthy  fon,  and 
brought  the  firft  ftone,  to  prevent  his  flight ;  in  this 
confinement,  Paufanias  was  ftarved  to  death.     K.. 
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over  whom  he  had  lately  triumphed  -,  and 
felling  it,  even  in  the  very  moment,  when 
he  was  intoxicated  with  fuccefs  at  Platea. 
Behold  a  Lyfander  bargaining  with  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Perfian  provinces,  for  the  fate 
of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens:  a  Gylippus,^;^) 
who  robs  his  general,  and,  at  once,  reveals 
to  his  countrymen,  the  treafure  and  the  theft. 
Such  were  thefe  citizens  ;  at  home,  humble 
and  lubmifllve;  abroad,  arrogant,  ambitious 
and  tyrannical ;  in  thefe  refpefls,  like  bold, 
intriguing  monks,  who,  after  having  over- 
thrown provinces,  and  even  whole  ftates, 
perceive  themfelves  compelled  to  retire  agaii> 
within  their  cloifters,  where,  in  filent  indig- 
nation, they  bend  beneath  the  laws  of  obe- 
dience and  aufterity. 
What 

(.v)  Lyfander,  who  had  received  prefencs,  in  return 
for  promifes,  which  he  never  intended  to  perform,  en- 
trufted  to  Gylippus,  the  care  of  conveying  to  Sparta, 
the  treafures  which  had  been  collecled,  during  the 
campaign,  and  which  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  ta- 
lents, e.xclufive  of  the  crowns  of  gold,  given  by  the 
diiFerent  cities.  Gylippus  unripped  the  facks,  at  the 
bottom,  fiole  three  hundred  talents,  and  then,  having 
very  dexteroufly  fown  up  the  openings,  concluded  that 
it  mull  be  difficult  to  detefthim  ;  he  was  miilaken  :  the 
written  accounts  of  the  enclofed  money  were  concealed 
within  each  fack,  and  betrayed  his  treachery.  To  avoid 
death,  he  fled  into  exile.     K. 
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What  hath  been  already  advanced,  may 
ferve  toafcertahi  the  vertue  of  the  Lacedemo'- 
nians.  On  this  occafion,  one  might  fafcly 
appeal  to  their  admirers,  who  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  difguife  from  us,  that  inhuma- 
nity fo  confpicuous  and  univerfal  amongft  this 
people,  and  of  which  no  other  country  fur^' 
nifhed  an  example. 

We  wifli  that  it  were  poflible  to  conceal 
the  exiftence  of  a  government,  fo  ferocious, 
as  to  have  judged  it  proper  to  have  treated 
men,  as  they  would  have  treated  favagc 
animals,  whom  it  might  be  neceflary  to  de- 
ftroy,  as  often  as  they  multiplied  too  fafL 
As  we  pradlice  the  hundng  of  flags,  and 
wild  boars,  lb,  the  Spartans  fent  their  young 
men  to  the  chace  of  the  Ilotes.  When  thefe 
unfortunate  wretches  became  fufficiently  nu- 
merous to  give  uneafinefs  to  their  mafters,. 
all  kinds  of  ambufcades   were  olaced,  to  enr 

A. 

fnare  them  •,  their  affailants  concealed  them^ 
felves,  at  one  time,  behind  the  thickets,  and 
at  another  time,  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
night,  they  traverfed  the  country,  and.  mur- 
dered every  individual  whom  they  met,  inr 
capable  of  defending  himfelf  What  renders 
this  cuilom  ftill  more  horrid,  is,  that  it  was 

'  not 
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not  the  mere  rcfult  of  an  a6l  of  momentary 
fury,  but  of  formal  habit,  and  bore  the 
name  of  ^^Kruptia^  from  the  Greek  word 
KpyTrlw,  to  hide  ones  felf.  At  the  relation  of 
fuch  Ihocking  circiim (lances,  the  pen  drops 
from  my  hand ;  bnt  my  indignation  is  lefs 
direfted  againfl  the  Spartans,  than  againft 
thofe  authors  who  have,  coldly,  tranfmitted 
to  us,  the  detail  of  thefe  execrable  fa<5ls, 
and,  complaifantly,  expatiated  on  the  praifes 
of  the  barbarous  people,  who  committed 
them.  Hence,  I  have  been  induced  to  think 
that  hiflory,  thus  written,  may  become  too 
dangerous  to  be  perufed  by  youth,  in  ge- 
neral, and  by  young  princes,  in  particular. 
It  feems  a  kind  of  high  treafon  againft  hu- 
manity, to  mention  fuch  atrocious  fads, 
without  invoking  pofterity  to  turn  from 
them,  with  horror. 

After  fuch  inftances,  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  dwell  upon  the  bafe,  and  groundlefs 
jealoufy,  which,  towards  the  dole  of  the 
Median  war,  provoked  the  Spartans  to  hinder 
the  Athenians  from  building  their  walls;  or 
to  relate  the  fnares  prepared  for  the  immortal 
Thcmiilocles  •,  the  maffacre  of  the  Athenian 
Greeks,  or  the  allies  of  Athens,  at  the  open- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  Peloponnefian  war ;  and  their  ad- 
vifing  the  people  of  Syracufe  to  put  to  the 
fword  all  that  Athenian  army,  which  had 
been  forced  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  Sparta ;  and  fuch 
was  the  morality  of  that  republic,  which  be- 
came an  example  to  Greece,  and  which  hath 
been  fo  often  propofed  as  an  example  to  our 
corrupted  ages.  O  philofophy  !  O  reafon  ! 
O  humanity !  Ihall  the  man  of  learning,  and 
the  politician,  at  no  period,  be  introduced  to 
your  acquaintance  ? 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  at  lead,  that  the  con- 
du6t  of  the  other  Grecians,  had  been  contrall- 
ed  with  the  conduft  of  the  Lacedemonians : 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  humanity  was  a 
vertue  to  which  thefe  people,  in  general,  were 
ftrangers.  In  vain  did  learning,  and  the  arts 
arrive  to  fix  their  abode  at  Athens.  The  de- 
crees iffued  againll  Mitylene,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicyon,  are  fuch  monuments  of 
cruelty,  as  fufficiently  prove  the  fuperiority 
of  our  modern  philofophy,  over  that  which 
could  accomodate  itfelf  to  fuch  abominations. 
It  is  beyond  difpute  that  their  articles  of  war 
permitted  the  putting  of  prifoners  to  death. 
The  Corynthians,    the  Corcyrians,    and   the 

other 
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other  people  of  Greece,  to  be  lefs  celebrated, 
were  not  lefs  cruel  than  the  Spartans,  and 
Athenians. Cjj  In  fhort,  we  are  obliged  to 
confefs  that  what  is  called  the  fine  age  of 
Greece,  was  a  fcene  of  torture,  and  puniih- 
ment,  infiidled  on  humanity. 

Let  us,  now,  haften  to  obviate  the  dif- 
agreeable  conclufions,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  fuch  a  confeflion.  Is  it  poflible,  then, 
(it  will  be  faid)  that  this  ^ra,  enlarged  on 
with  fuch  expreffions  of  horror,  can  be  any 
other,  than  the  sra  of  the  fine  arts,  and  po- 
lite literature  ^(z)  If,  as  the  human  under- 
ftanding  became  enlightened,  the  depravity 
of  the  heart  increafed,  what  hope  have  we 

from 

fyj  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Epidaurus,  the 
Corcyrians,  after  an  advantage  gained  over  their  allies, 
the  Corynthians,  put  all  fuch  prifoners,  as  had  nos 
been  born  in  Greece,  to  the  fvvord. 

CzJ  I  have  been  fo  unfalhionable  as  to  rejeft  the  ex- 
preffion  "  belles  lettres"  which  hath  been  naturalized  in 
our  tongue  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Addifon,  if  not 
earlier.  Tie  exaHnefs  of  the  other,  is  to  admit  offomethhg 
like  difcGurfe,  efpecially  in  'vjhat  regards  the  belles  Icttrcs. 
....  Tatler.  Perhaps,  I  have  not  rendered  the  original 
into  a  term  equally  fignificant,  but  I  fee,  with  indig- 
nation or.r  excellent  language,  too  often  deviating  to- 
wards a  Gallic  phrafeology,  and  that  I  might  avoid  it, 
have  ufed  every  freedom  of  conftruftion  allowable  in 
the  fidelity  of  tranflation.     K. 
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from  the  prefent  and  the  future  ages?  what 
relation  then  doth  the  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
bear  to  the  augmentation  of  public  happinefs  ? 
Here,  a  croud  of  anfwers  pour  in,  at  once, 
upon  me  ^  lam  puzzled,  either  how  to  chufe, 
or  in  what  manner  to  digeit  them.  Let  me, 
however,  begin  by  afferting  that  the  human 
underftanding  proceeds  at  a  flow,  and  gra- 
dual pace.  Its  infancy  is  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  ar- 
chite6ture,  which  we  may  call  the  agreeable 
arts;  and  in  the  ftudy,  and  profeflion  of  po- 
etry, and  mufic,  which  we  may  ftile  an  ex- 
ertion of  frivolous  talents.  A  tafte  for  dif- 
cuffion  follows  at  fome  diftance,  and  is  at- 
tended by  a  fubtilty  of  reafoning,  a  fpirit  of 
controverfy,  and  a  Logomachia  ^(a)  till,  all 
opinions  becoming  equally  falfe,  and  equally 
fpecious,  reafon,  fatigued  with  floating  in  un- 
certainty, embraces   the   fide  of  doubt,  and 

ex- 


CaJ  Thefe  dialedlical  fubtlkies  are,  facetioufly,  ri- 
diculed by  Lucian,  who,  after  having  obferved  that 
the  Sophlfts  fupported  their  opinions  fo  well,  that  they 
were  perpetually  crying  out  either  yes,  or  no,  as  they 
afiirmed,  or  denied,  adds  that  they  may  be  compared  to 
fleepers,  in  a  carriage,  whofe  wavering  heads  feem> 
by  turns,  to  nod  in  contradiilion,  and  with  cffent. 
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'experiment,  and  thus  forms,  by  little,  and 
little,  the  true,  and  (if  one  may  fo  call  it) 
the  laft  philofophy. 

I5  now,  apply  this  principle,  and  examine 
what  progrefs  philofophy,  and  politics  have 
made  amongft  the  Greeks.  A  judgement 
may  be  formed  of  philofophy,  by  adopting 
two  methods :  the  firft  method  is  to  examine 
it,  as  in  itfelf ;  and  the  fecond  method  is  to 
obferve  the  alterations  which  it  hath  produced 
in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that,  before  the  time  of 
Socrates,  philofophy  had  abfolutely  negleded 
morality,  to  indjlge  itfelf  in  the  empty  fyf- 
terns  of  cofmogony,    and   thcogony  \(b)  (c) 

and 

/^J  Socrates  boafted  of  having  occafioned  philo- 
fophy to  defccnd  from  Heaven,  where  Ihe  had  been 
confined,  and  give  him  her  hand  that  he  mighc  lead 
her  back  to  earth.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  then  at 
leaft,  Ihe  fat  out  upon  an  idle  journey.  She  might, 
certainly,  have  been  more  ufeful,  not  only  when  iitu- 
ated  in  Heaven,  where  (he  might  have  difcovered  the 
planetary  fyftem ;  but  when  above  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  where,  by  dint  of  obfervation,  Ihe  might  doubt- 
lefa,  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  feme  phyfical 
truthsj  more  ufeful  to  men,  than  all  the  morality  of 
Flato  :  and,  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  more 
"eixoxs,  than  might  he,  at  firll,  fufpcfted,  derived  their 

fource 
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and  that,  even,  when  the  fcholaflic  tafte  was 
veering  round  to  the  fludy  of  morality,  this 
fcience  ftill  retained  much  of  its  predominant 
fpirit,  nor  ever  became  fixed  upon  a  folid  bafis. 
But  were  we  to  judge  of  caufes,  by  their  ef- 
fects, could  we  flile  that  people  philofophical, 
whofe  individuals  were  addi6ted  to  the  mofb 
extravagant  fuperftition  '^(d)    who  were  not 

cruel 


fburce  from  an  ignorance  of  phyfics  ;  and  that  it  is 
impoffible  but  that,  in  the  long  run,  a  good  phyiical 
fyftem  mufl  introduce  a  good  philofophical  fyflem. 

Cc)  The  Greeks  were  engaged  in  feveral  wars,  on 
a  religious  account,  before  the  war  of  Peloponnefus« 
One  of  thefe  wars,  and  the  Perlian  war,  undertaken  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  pointed  to  much  the  fame  ob- 
jefts. 

(d)  It  is  exceedingly  ridiculous  to  obferve  Sparta, 
and  Athens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  ready  to  conteft,  even  with  violence,  for  the  firft 
rank,  and  the  government  of  Greece,  and  opening 
their  debates  with  mutual,  and  childilh  reproaches, 
on  account  of  pretended  afts  of  profanation.  Efchines, 
in  his  harangue  againft  Ctefipho,  relates,  alfo,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Solon ,  the  Acrogallides,  and  the  Sy- 
rians, having  profaned  the  Delphic  temple,  the  oracle 
dircifked  that  a  war  fhould  be  waged  againft  thefe 
people,  that  they  Ihould  be  reduced  to  flavery ;  and 
that  their  lands  Ihould  be  confecrated  to  Apollo, 
Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva :  by  the  advice  of  Solon, 
all  this  was  executed. 
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cruel  to  their  enemies,  alone,  but  ftill  more 
lb  to  thofe  whom  fortune  had  thrown  within 
their  power  -,  and' who,  infenfible  to  the  be- 
nefits of  nature,  and  all  their  proper  ufes, 
placed  their  whole  happinefs  in  glory,  and 
their  whole  glory  in  war  ?  no,  if  wifdom  be  the 
art  of  living  in  felicity ;  and  if  (as  its  name  im- 
ports) philofophy  be,  truly,  the  love  of  wif- 
dom, then,  the  Greeks  never  were  philofophers. 

Nothing,  now,  remains  but  the  fcience  of 
politics :  to  drip  thefe  celebrated  republicans 
of  their  pretenfions  to  this  fcience,  doth  not, 
at  the  firfl:  glance,  appear  an  eafy  tafk.  Yet, 
even  under  the  poffibility  of  being  accufed  of 
having  rifqued  a  rafh  opinion,  we  fliall  not 
fcruple  to  advance,  that  their  knowledge  of 
politics  was  exceedingly  imperfed,  and  much 
like  that  which  they  had  formed  of  morality, 
and  philofophy.  It  will  not  be  dijfficult  to 
prove  this,  whether  we  confider  their  fyflem 
of  politics,  in  its  general  relation  to  the  na- 
tions amongft  themfelves,  or  in  its  more  dif- 
tinct  relation  to  the  particular  government  of 
each  people.  The  firft  point  of  view  pre- 
fents  to  us,  the  Greeks,  raflb,  and  inconfide- 
rate ;  relinquiihing  the  projeft  of  a  neceflary 
confederacy,  almod  as  foon  as  they  had  form- 

VoL.  L  E  ed 
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ed  it;  eftablifhing  a  ipirit  of  tyranny,  and 
ufurpation,  in  the  two  chief  republics,  with- 
out fixing  any  equal  balance  of  power,  in  the 
rell  :  Sparta,  and  Athens,  ambitious  without 
principle,  confining  all  their  politics,  the  one, 
within  the  forcible  efbablilhment  of  an  Oli- 
garchy,f^j  and  the  other,  within  a  no  lefs 
violently  conduced  introdu6lion  of  Demo- 
cracy ;  the  firft,  in  fhort,  fo  forgetful  of 
juftice,  and  her  real  interefts,  as  to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and,  thus,  avail 
herfelf  of  an  enemy  to  injure  her  allies.  If 
we,  next,  examine  that  interior  fyftem  of  po- 
litics, which  determines  on  the  form  of  the 

go- 


(c)  Sparta  not  contented  with  having  eftablilhed  Oli- 
garchy, in  preference  to  Democracy,  hath  incurred 
the  indelible,  and  infamous  reproach,  entailed  on  all 
advocates  for  tyranny.  Witnefs  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens,  and  the  proteftion  which  fhe'  granted  to  Dio- 
nyfius  the  tyrant  againft  the  people  of  Syracuft.  It 
mull  be  added  that  we  are  far  from  being  the  fole  ac 
cufers  of  this  republick,  for  having  promulgated  the 
firft  principles  of  a  policy  fo  pernicious  to  humanity. 
Salluft  hath  long  fince  given  us  the  example..  "  Poftea 
vero  quam,  in  Alia  Cyrus,  in  Grsecia  Lacedcmonii, 
atque  Athenienfes  ccepere  urbes  atque  nationes  fubigere, 
libidinem  dominandi  caufam  belli  habere,  maximam 
gloriam  in  maximo  imperio  putare,  &c. ...  in  Catil. 
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government,  we  fhall  perceive  that,  here,  as 
in  all  other  things,  the  Greeks  manifefled  a 
greater  jQiare  of  ipirit,  than  reafon.  And  yet, 
whatever  liberties  we  may  have  taken  with 
the  Spartans,  we  cannot,  poflibly,  pronounce 
the  name  of  Lycurgus,  without  offering  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the   fagacitv  of  his 

O  4 

mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  genius.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  but  that  his  laws  were  con- 
ceived in  an  uncommon  depth  of  thought, 
and  that  a  very  fingular  unity  pervaded  every 
part  of  his  plan.  But  was  his  projeft  a  rea- 
fonable  projeft  ?  I  pafs  over  in  filence, 
that  particular  idea  of  making,  entirely, 
a  people  of  foldiers,  and  I  allow  that  the 
Spartans  fhould  have  been  as  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  profefllon  of  arms,  as 
Emilius,  to  that  of  a  carpenter  ;  but  if,  to 
fix  the  maintenance  of  liberty,  defenfive 
wars,  only,  were  undertaken,  would  it  not 
have  followed  that  fooner,  or  later,  having 
neither  walls,  nor  ftrong  holds,  they  muft 
have  been  as  efFeftually  fubdued,  as  they 
concluded  themfelves  to  be,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuftra  ?  If  their  courage,  and  difcipline 
enfured  to  them  no  decifive  advantages,  there 
muft  have  arifen  an  abfolute  certainty,  that, 

E  2  with 
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with  the  nature  of  their  conquefls,  therr 
fpirit  mud  have,  alfo,  varied ;  and  that,  by 
degrees,  they  mu ft  have  alTumed  the  man- 
ners, and  the  vices  of  the  people,  whom  they 
had  fubdued  -Y/)  might  they  not,  alfo,  have 
forefeen,  that,  at  fome  future  period,  the 
new  improvements  in  the  military  art,  would 
render  money  as  neceflary  as  valor  towards 
the  fupport  of  war.     Was  it  natural,  in  this 

cafe. 


(f)  I  fliall  have  more  occafions  than  one  to  remark, 
that,  a  ftate  of  cafe,  and  tranquility,  a  rich  fyflem  of 
agriculture,  and  an  atSive  indaiftry,  are  the  goals  to 
which  every  ftate  direfts  its  courfe :  for  this  reafon, 
I  have  ventured  to  compare  the  greater  part  of  our  le- 
;giilators,  to  thofe  fenfible  perfons,  who,  having  met 
a  troop  of  men,  upon  the  road,  gave  them  the  moll 
excellent  direftions  in  what  manner  to  condudl  them- 
felves  on  their  way  ;  but  as  they  had  made  no  provi- 
iions  either  againft  their  arrival,  or  to  accompKfli  their 
ertabliiliment,  this  multitude,  having  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey,  perceive  them felves  entirely  difconcer- 
ted,  and  equally  unable  either  to  fix  their  refidence, 
or  to  return. 

Such,  perhaps,  at  prefent,  is  the  fate  of  the  Englifh. 
colonies.  In  this  refpeft,  Locke  was  the  wifeft,  and 
Lycurgus  the  moft  rafli  of  all  thelegiflators.  The  former 
ftipulated  that  his  laws  for  the  province  of  Penlylva- 
nia,  ftiould  only  remain  in  force  during  one  hundred 
years  ;  and  the  latter  is  fiid  to  have  facrificed  his  life 
iu  tlie  attempt  to  render  his  decrees  immortal. 
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cafe,  for  Lycurgus  to  fuppofe  that  his  repub- 
lic   {l:iould     receive   their   pay,    as     foldiers, 
from  thofe  tyrants  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Greece  ?    In   other  refpeils,  flioiild  not  the 
great  difference  between  the  feverity  of  the 
difcipline  at  Sparta,  and  the  eafe  enjoyed  at 
the  camp.;  the  infignificance  of  theife  kings, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  their  unlimited  confe- 
quence  during  the   war,    have  operated    as 
reafons  for  involving  the  republic  in  difficult 
and  dangerous    battles,  threatening  to   ter- 
minate  in  either  their   deftruftion,  or  their 
flavery  ?    if  it  be  objedled  to  me,  that  the 
laws    of    Lycurgus   preferved    their    force, 
through   a  term  of  more  than   fix  hundred 
years,  my   reply  is,  that  the  neighbours  of 
Sparta  were  for  a  very  long  fpace  of  time,   ill 
inftructed,  and  badly  governed ;  nor  is  this 
inftance  more   fingular  than  that  inilance  fo 
evident  amongft    the    Iroquois,  and   feveral 
other  American  nations,  who  have  long  ex- 
ifted  under  the  fame  laws.     The  really  flou- 
rifhing  flate  of  Athens  began  not  till  after  the 
clofe   of  the    Median    war,    and   from    this 
epoch,  to  the  battle  of  Leuflra,  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  are  fuppofed  to  have 
clapfed.     The  Thebans,  who  imagined  that, 
E3  by 
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by  the  fuccefs  of  this  aftion,  they  Ihould 
have  deftroyed  the  Spartans,  to  all  intents, 
and  pnrpofes,  had  been  diftinguilhed  at  the 
opening  of  the  former  wars  of  Greece,  only, 
by  the  contempt  which  they  had  drawn  upon 
themfelves,  in  the  Median  war.  The  battle 
of  Mantinea,  and  the  univerfal  conqueft  of 
Greece,  by  Philip,  and  Alexander  his  fuccef- 
for,  may  be  comprized  almoft  within  the 
ipace  of  twenty  years  j  fo  that  the  event  ra- 
ther condemns,  than  juftifies  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Lacedemonians:  and  here,  indeed, 
the  event  fell,  as  it  might  have  been  ex- 
peded  to  fall,  on  individuals  whofe  confti- 
tution  was  calculated  to  ftartle  their  nature, 
but  not  to  convince  their  underftanding.f^) 
It  is  unneceflfary  to  take  any  great  pains, 
to  prove  that  the  government  of  Athens  was 
corrupt.  Every  one  hath  read  the  works  of 
Demofthenes,  and  Thucydides;  two  cele- 
brated 

(g)  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  what  Polybius 
(b.  6.)  hath  remarked  concerning  the  republics  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Rome.  He  proves,  that  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  were  but  ill  fuited  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  republic,  however  tliey  might  appear  to  tend,  all^ 
to  that  point ;  whereas  the  Romans  might  have  en- 
creafcd  their  grandeur,  by   adhering,  merely,  to^  the 

principles 
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brated  Athenians^  who  have,  with  fuch  ac- 
curacy, tranfmitted  to  us  a  pidlure  of  the 
manners  of  their  country,  and  who  have 
equally,  excelled  ;  Demotthenes  by  the  force, 
and  Thucydides  by  the  truth  of  his  colour- 


ings. 


It  appears,  in  general,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  was  never  in  any  very  great 
repute.  What,  in  fa6l,  fignified  the  fenate 
compofed  of  four  hundred  perfons,  and  that 
mixture  of  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy, 
which  eftablifhed  diftindtions  in  properties, 
without  reducing  them  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  influence  over  public  affairs  ?  for,  in  the 
laft  refource,  every  thing  was  referred  to  a 
populace,  whom  they  could  affemble,  and 
harangue  without  form,  and  without  precau- 
tion. 

There  will   be  no   occafion    to    mention 

the  other  ftates  of  Greece.     It  is  fufficient 

E  4  to 


principles  of  their  conftitution.  Thus,  only,  can  we 
judge  of  ancient  governments :  if,  folely,  their  power, 
and  not  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  became  the  ob- 
je«5l  of  their  views,  they  muil  be  condemned,  as  often 
as  they  appear  to  have  referved.  to  themfelves,  a  prin- 
ciple, which  contradidled  the  end,  which  they  had 
intended  to  accomplifn. 
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to  obferve  that  their  government  was  rC' 
diiced  either  to  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  or  to 
a  tumultuous  democracy,  each  of  which  de- 
generated into  two  fa6tlons  •,  the  faftion  of 
the  great,  and  the  faftionof  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  ;  the  fa6lion  of  the  populace,  and 
the  fadion  of  the  opulent. 

Were  we  not  apprchenfive  of  anticipating 
the  reflexions  which  we  muft  referve  for  the 
conclufion  of  the  work,  it  would  be  no  un- 
pleafing  tafl^,  to  reft  a  little  over  the  com- 
parifon  of  modern  republics,  to  the  antient 
republics.  What  fubjedls,  for  admiration, 
Ihould  we  not  difcover  in  that  wifdom  which 
prefides  over  the  federal  governments  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  Holland  !  hov/  muft  we 
applaud  their  permanence,  and,  particularly, 
the  heroifm  which  founded  them  !  an  he- 
roifm,  at  once,  calculated  to  excite  intereft, 
and  admiration,  fince  it  nourifties,  and  pro- 
te<5ls  the  moft  natural  fentiments ;  the  love 
of  our  properties,  the  defire  of  living  with 
our  wives,  of  educating  our  children,  of 
cultivating  our  fields,  and  of  worfliipping 
our  God  with  fuch  a  mode  of  homage,  as 
may  be  the  moft  pleafmg,  and  the  moft 
fuitable^ 

Bi>t 
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But  the  admirers  of  antiquity  will  fay  :  We 
freely  permit  yon  to  lead  us,  from  argument 
to  argument,  until  the  Greeks  fliall  have 
been  ftripped  of  thofe  two  advantages,  the 
poffefTion  of  which  hatti  hitherto,  particu- 
larly, redounded  to  their  repuation  :  what  fo- 
phillry,  however,  can  be  fufficiently  fpecious 
to  perfuade  us,  that  this  people  excelled  not 
in  poetry,  eloquence,  painting,  and  archi- 
tefture  ?  If  you  cannot  deprive  them  of  the 
credit  of  having  enjoyed  thefe  accomplifli- 
ments,  are  you  firmly  rooted  in  the  belief 
that  they  have  not  equally  excelled  in  thofe 
other  particulars,  a  fuppofed  defeft  in  which 
hath  drawn  from  you  this  thoughtlefs  con- 
demnation ? 

This  argument  would,  doubtlefs,  carry 
fome  weight  with  it,  were  it  to  be  judged  of, 
only,  at  firft  fight  :  but  it  will  fall,  at  once, 
on  the  alTignment  of  the  reafon,  why  the 
perfe6lion  of  the  fine  arts  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded, at  a  confiderable  diilance,  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  the  rational  fciences.  This 
object  might,  of  itlelf,  furnifh  matter  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  dilTertation,  but,  in  this  place, 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve  ;  firft,  that 
the  lefs   inftrufted  the  people  are,  the  more 

the 
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the  imagination  is  liable  to  become  poetical  j 
and  that,  probably,  a  multitude  of  barbarous 
nations  have  only  wanted  a  fine  language, 
and  more  celebrity,  to  have  been  capable  of 
tranfmitting  to  us,  poetical  compofitions, 
like  thofe  of  the  Greeks:  witnefs  'the  poems 
in  the  Erfe  language,(/5>j  thofe  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, &c.  Secondly  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly natural  that  eloquence  fhould  flourifh 
in  the  midft  of  a  people  governed  by  orators^ 
In  faft,  this  art  was  fo  dependant  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  government,  that 
it  was  driven  forward  to  •  its  perfection,  at 
Athens,  and  abfolutely  unknown  at  Sparta^ 
Thirdly,  that  the  exceffive  fuperftition  of  the 
Greeks,  having  induced  them  to  build  fe- 
veral  temples,  and  to  fpare  no  expence  in 
thefe  particulars,  the  architecture  of  the  out- 
ward 

(h)  Let  the  philofophical  literati  folve  this  problem. 
Why  do  the  poems  in  the  Erfe  language  breathe  the 
nobleft,  and  fublimeft  fentiments ;  the  fentiments  of 
love,  glory,  honour,  a  veneration  of  an«efl:ry,  patri- 
otifra,  ^c.  whereas  the  fentiments  fcattered  up,  and 
down  the  Iliad,  are  bafe,  and  vile  :  fuch,  for  inftance, 
are,  the  defire  of  plunder,  the  low  ambition  of  en- 
joying the  beft  ihare  at  a  feaft-,  the  exafperated  violence 
of  paffion,  tranfporting  itfelf  into  afts  of  barbarous^ 
and  cowardly  revenge,  &c  ? 
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ward  decorations  ought,  in  courfe,  to  have 
made  a  great  progrefs  amongft  them  :  I  fay, 
the  archite(5lure  of  the  outward  decorations, 
for  it  is  not  perceptible  that  they  have  ap- 
proached to  our  modern  architedls,  in  the 
workmanfhip  within,  which  is  a  proof  that 
their  progrefs,  in  architefture,  was  owing  to 
their  rage  of  raifing  temples.  As  to  fculp- 
ture,  it  is  well  known  that  the  athletic  ex- 
ercifes  were,  of  themfelves,  fufEcient  to  form 
able  ftatuaries.  Men,  deftined  to  appear 
naked  in  public,  could  not  avoid  an  atten- 
tion to  and  praftice  of  the  fineft  poftures  ; 
nor  want  the  faculty  of  difcerning  when  they 
were  either  more,  or  lefs  graceful.  In  their 
public  games,  where  wreftling,  the  pugilatus, 
the  pancratium,  &c.  (/)  were  performed, 
every  attitude  was  to  be  ftudied,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  elegance,  and  ftrength,  par- 
ticularly marked.     What  a  fchool  was  here 

for 


(i)  The  pugilatus  of  the  antients  was  frequently  at- 
tended with  confequences  more  fatal,  than  the  confe- 
quences  ariJing  from  the  bruifing  matches,  fo  peculiar 
to  my  fellow  countrymen.  The  latter,  contented  with 
the  exercife  of  the  naked  fill,  have,  in  general,  not 
only  fur\dved  the  battle,  but  preferved  their  features, 

and 
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for  painters,  and  fculptors !  the  moderns 
have  only  faces  to  infpire  art,  and,  I  had 
almoft  added,  fenriments.  Let  us,  alfo* 
fee  what  has  been  done  for  them.  What 
painters,  what  reremblances  in  bufts,  brace- 
lets, fnuff- boxes,  &c  !  Imagine,  then,  what 
the  Grecian  fculptors  ought  to  have  been  •» 
the  fculptors,  for  whom,  the  face  was  only 
a  fubordinate,  and  fecondary  objeft. 

Now,  let  the  reader  pals  his  judgment : 
convinced  that  we  are,  at  once,  incapable 
of  admiring  too  warmly,  or  cenfiiring  too 
feverely,  the  produ6tions  of  antiquity,  we 
fhall  fubmit  to  his  decifions,  without  reluc- 
tance. 

The  only  favor  which  we  would  require 
at  his  hands,  is,  that  he  would  not  fuppofe 

theie 

and  their  limbs.  If  the  celebrated  heroes.  Slack  and 
Eroughton,  had  introduced  the  ceftus,  in  their  memo- 
rable contell:,  one  combatant,  at  leaft,  and,  probably, 
each  of  them,  muil  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  innova- 
tion. When  this  formidable  gauntlet  was  in  ufe,  the 
clofing  up  an  eye,  or  the  breaking  a  jaw-bone  were, 
only,  calamities  of  courfe  :  if  the  Athietae  of  old  were 
neither  killed  at  a  blow,  nor  left  dying  on  the  fand,  it 
was  efteemed  a  lingular  inftance  of  great  ikill,  or 
greater  good  fortune.  The  pancratium  was  a  medley 
of  wreftling,  and  boxing,  in  which  every  kind  of  at- 
tempt to  get  the  better,  was  fair.     K. 
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thefe  reflexions  foreign  to  our  undertaking  ; 
but  recoiled:  that  as  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind,   in  its  relation   to   morality,  and 
politics,  was  the  object  of  our  examination, 
the  fixing  our  attention  upon  this  celebrated 
people,  became   the  more  important,  as   it 
furnifhed  us,  at  the   firft  glance,  with   the 
following  melancholy  truth  :  that   the  pro- 
grefs of  the  human  mind  hath,  in  no  fhape, 
redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  people. 
How   very  necellary   was  it,    then,    for  us, 
who  build  all  our  hopes  upon  the  advance- 
ment  of  reafon,    and  philofophy,    to  enter 
into   an   examination  of  thofe   fa£ts,  which 
feem  fo  violently  to  oppofe  our  principles  ? 

We  are  not  deilitute  of  appreheniions, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  fpoken  of  the  Greeks.  Our  fears 
not  only  forbode  the  difpleafure  of  fome  emi- 
nent literati,  vvhofe  refpeft  for  antiquity  may 
be  unlimited  j  but  the  pofllbility  of  being 
taxed  with  having  adopted  that  modern  falfe 
glare  of  wit,  to  which,  the  cavils  of  criti- 
cifm  are  better  fuited,  than  inflirudtion.  We 
can  neverrhelefs,  afli<;rt,  that  if  letters  and 
arts  had  been  the  only  topics  in  quefliion,  we 
Ihould  have  rendered  ourfelves  much   more 

liable 
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liable  to  have  been  cenfured  as  enthufiafts, 
than  as  fatyrifts.  We  are,  in  this  place,  im-r 
patient  to  declare  what  we  may,  perhaps,  at 
fome  future  time,  have  occafion  to  repeat : 
and  this  is,  that  we  cannot  too  much  wonder 
at  the  falfe  road  (if  the  expreflion  be  allow- 
able) which  we  are,  daily,  purfuing  in  our 
ftudies ;  quitting  the  path  which  would 
conduct  us  to  the  fources  of  our  knowledge, 
to  tread  on  the  path  which  direfts  us  to  a 
crowd  of  exceedingly  imperfeft  imitators ; 
the  reader  muft  perceive  that  the  preference 
given  to  the  Latin,  in  prejudice  to  the  Gre- 
cian literature,  is,  here,  alluded  to.  What 
time  do  we  not  employ  in  learning  a  mixed, 
and  half  barbarous  language,  inftead  of  ac- 
quiring one  fo  accurate,  and  fo  metaphyfical, 
that  it  may  be  confidered  as,  of  itfelf,  an  in- 
trodudion  to  all  the  fciences !  how  furprized 
muft  Cicero  be  (that  Cicero,  who  not  only 
profecuted  his  ftudies  in  Greece,  but  colledled 
an  immenfe  library,  confifting,  entirely,  of 
Greek  books^  were  he  to  revifit  the  world* 
and  perceive  our  youths  learning  his  mother 
tongue,  in  preference  to  the  language  of  his 
tutors ! 

C  FI  A  P. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

^be  condition  of  humanity  amongfl  the  Greeks  5 
its  fit  nation  in  thofe  coutttries  which  were 
known  during  this  fecond  epoch. 


w. 


ERE  we  to  confine  our  fearch  to 
fuch  objedls,  as  might  adminifter  comfort 
to  humanity,  in  its  deprefTed  fituation,  our 
advances  through  the  different  periods  of 
hiflory,  would  prove  ufelefs.  Far  from 
perceiving  mankind  to  be  enlightened  with 
ideas  of  their  real  interefts,  we  obferve  an 
univerfal  encreafe  of  confufion,  and  diforder. 
Even  Egypt,  that  happy,  and  renowned 
country,  on  which  we  have  fixed  our  atten- 
tion, with  fo  much  pleafure,  became  fubject 
to  the  laws  of  a   ftranger,  and   bore,  with 

Afia, 
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Afia,  a  fhare  in  the  misfortune  of  exifting 
under  the  moll  cruel  defpotifm.  Greece 
feems  to  have  been  divided  into  fo  large 
a  number  of  different  ftates,  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  that  it  might  (if  the  expreffion 
be  allowable)  ftretch  the  furface  of  war,  and 
calamity  ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  divifion  of  fovereignties  multiplies 
difafters  through  the  land.  We  can,  boldly, 
affirm  that  each  of  the  little  republics  of 
Greece,  underwent,  during  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  feveral  revolutions  to  which  one 
half  of  its  citizens  became  the  vidims; 
that  each,  throughout  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  faw  its  territories  ravaged  by  wars  j  in 
Ihort,  that  no  individual  of  thefe  unhappy 
towns  had  run  the  common  courfe  of  life, 
■without  detefting  the  hour,  in  which  he  had 
received  \t.{k) 

I  am  not  certain  that  fufHcient  attention 
hath  been  paid  to  this  vice,  fo  inherent  in 
little   flates.     Mr.  RoulTeau  hath   remarked, 

that 

fij  Diodorus  Siculus  (b.  15.)  mentions  a  revolu- 
tion cfFeilied  at  Argos,  in  the  hundred  and  fecond 
olympiad,  when,  after  feveral  afls  of  barbarity,  per- 
petrated by  each  party,  the  prevailing  party  ordered 
twelve  hundred  citizens  to  be  led  to  execution. 
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t'Hat  wherever  the  citizens  become  fo  nume- 
rous, as  to  render  it  neccffary,  that  the  go- 
vernment Ihould  be  lodged  in  a  reprefenta- 
tive  body,  there  can  exift  no  true  liberty.  (/) 
I  am,  neverthelefs,  of  opinion,  that  there 
will  be  no  fubllantial,  and  lafting  liberty, 
and,  in  particular,  no  happinefs,  but  amongft 
individuals,  v/here  every  thing  is  tranfa(5led 
by  a  reprefentative  body.  Obferve  this 
little  republic,  where  each  citizen  is,  as  it 
were,  all,  becaufe  the  ftate  is  nothing  ♦,  where, 
at  one  moment,  he  afliimes  the  gown,  and 
at  another,  his  military  armour :  a  (hallow 
politician,  an  incapable  judge,  and  an  un- 
difciplined  foldier;  continually,  either  a  prey 
to  faftion,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  war  : 
where  as  an  extenfive  fociety,  in  which  every 
individual  is  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
fame  interefts,  and  the  fame  laws,  derives  its 
peaceful  fituation  from  the  prudent  partici- 
pation of  its  labours.  In  fuch  a  fociety,  the 
foldier  is  not  engaged  in  pleading  the  caufe 
of  the  opprefTed  •,  nor  is  the  magiftrate  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  ramparts.  The  la- 
bourer, unmolefted,  purfues  the  cultivation 
F  of 

(1)  See  the  fecial  contrad. 
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of  his  ground,  whild  cKs  judge  watches  over 
the  political  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
v^arrior  repels  its  invaders  :  and  if  the  lall 
appear  to  bear,  entirely,  the  public  burden, 
he  is  amply  indemnified  by  falaries,  and 
honours.  In  fuch  a  fociety,  peace  wears  a 
hundred  additional  cliarms,  and  war  throws 
off  a  hundred  of  its  horrors.  The  extent  of 
the  domain,  and  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  all  accefs  to  it,  like  a  centrifugal 
force,  inceffantly,  drive  back  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  •,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
interior  affiiirs  are  tranfafted  by  a  reprefen- 
tative  body,  a  fimilar  body  is  invefted  with 
the  power  of  prolonging,  or  determining 
the  operations  of  the  war.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  Athens' 
v/anted  to  raife  fuch  an  army,  as  might  with- 
ftand  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  the  militia 
of  the  city  was,  of  neceffity,  compofed  of 
old  men,  and  boys.  All  the  citizens,  in- 
cluding thofe,  before,  fcattered  up  and  down 
the  lands  of  Attica,  were  compelled  to  con- 
fine themfelves  within  the  town  :  and  from 
this  circumftance  arofe  that  remarkable  con- 
tagion, to  which  one  half  of  ■  the  people  fell 
a  facrifice.     Every  place,  then,  may  be  faid 

to 
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to  have  felt,  at  once,  the  greateft  mift^ries 
of  war.  . .  .  Wliilft  France  was  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  ly^S-,  i74i>  and  1757,  no 
more,  at  any  time,  than  the  hundredth  part 
of  her  inhabitants,  were  fnarers  in  the  danger. 
Extenfive  provinces,  ftill,  enjoyed  the  cahn- 
eft  ferenity,  and  even  millions  of  labourers, 
knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  ar- 
mies were  en2:as;ed. 

To  thefe  advantages,  we  may  add  that 
fweetnefs  of  manners,  and  thofe  comforts  of 
life,  which  the  people  can  fcarcely  retain, 
but  by  the  means  of  regular  troops  •,  that  is 
to  fay,  thofe  reprefentatives  of  the  nation, 
who  are  intruded  v/ich  the  care  of  condu6tinor 
the  war.  If  it  be  too  truly  proved,  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  the  greateft  mil- 
fortune  which  can  happen  to  a  people,  is  to 
be  fubdued,  it  is  tertain  that  an  endeavour 
to  acquire  a  fuperiority  over  every  neigh- 
bouring (late  can  not  be  too  fteadily  purfued. 
It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  this  point  can  never 
be  attained  to,  but  by  a  military  education, 
fo  that  every  citizen,  to  be  a  foldier,  during 
one  fingle  day  of  his  life,  is  obliged  to  em- 
brace the  profefTion  of  arms,  from  his  birth. 
Hence,  arofe  the  necelTity  of  adopting,  in 
F  2  every 
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every  age,  military  mannersj  alone.  Wh&S 
mufl  have  been  the  deiliny  of  men  who 
pafTcd  their  whole  lives,  as  if  every  day  had 
been  the  eve  of  a  battle  !  the  cuftom  of 
maintaining  a  {landing  army,  became  the 
Tole  remedy  againft  this  inconvenience.  By 
the  means  of  this  arrangement,  wherever  it 
iliall  have  become  general,  the  people  may 
be  happy,  without  being  ennervated,  and 
foftened,  becaufe  a  proper  difcipline  is  kept 
np  in  armies,  where  the  principles  of  honour 
and  courage  may  maintain  themfelves,  in  a 
certain  degree  of  accumulation,  without 
which  their  vigour,  and  infiuence,  would  be 
but  {^^^^[.(m)  ^ 

We  have  already  feen  that  defpotifm  had 
not  only  driven  happinefs  from  the  bofom  of 
Afia,  but  expelled  it  from  a  part  of  Africa: 
Greece,  during  her  mod  refined  sera,  was  but 
a  theatre  of  bloody  revolutions.  Hiftory, 
then,  prefents  us  with  no  more  objeds  for 
our  refiedions,  fave  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
Carthaginians.  The  firft  have  been  little 
noticed,  except  in  matters  relating  to  their 
commerce,  and  their  colonies.  There  is  eveiy 

appear- 

('mj  Majores  noftri  bella  gefferunt,  nottributa  depen- 
dimus,  ne  bella  patiamur.     PAUL.  ORGS.  HIST. 
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appearance,  to  confirm-  us  in  the  opinion, 
that  this  adive  people,  equally  engaged  in 
the  pradlice,  and  promotion  of  induflry, 
conduiled  themlelves  on  principles,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks :  but 
their  vicinity  to  the  Perfians,  v/hilft  it,  con- 
tinually, tied  them  down  to  an  exceffively 
great dependance,  prevented  them  from  giving 
any  certain  liability  to  their  government. 

Whatfoever  commendations  Ariftotle  may 
have  lavifhed  upon  the  laws  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, we  cannot  believe  that  a  people, 
whofe  avarice  was  fo  infatiable,  whofe  fyftem 
of  politics  was  fo  jealous,  and  fo  cruel, "  and 
whofe  religion  was  fo  fuperftitious,  and  atro- 
cious, could  poffibly  have  known  true  hap- 
pinefs.  The  imagination  ftarts  back>  with, 
horror,  from  thofe  human  facrifices,  at  the 
celebration  of  which,  the  barbarous  mothers 
threw,  with  their  own  hands,  their  children 
into  the  flames.  A  philofopher,  one  day, 
reading  that  pafTage  in  Genefis,  wherein  it  is 
written,  "  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,'*  immediately  obferved,  that  man 
had,    with  no   fparing   hand,    returned  the 

image  to  God  again A  judgment  may, 

generally,  be  formed  of  a  people,  by   their 
F  3  mode 
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mode  of  worfhip :  if  it  be  fimple  and 
modeft,  then  are  they  aftive,  and  induf- 
trious ;  if  it  be  full  of  folemnity  and  pornp^ 
then  are  they  vain  and  frivolous  y  if  it  be 
melancholy  and  auftere,  then  are  they  fierce, 
violent,   and  obftinate. 

We  fnall  take  no  notice  of  the  Scythians? 
the  Indians,  and  the  Chinefe,  as  we  have  no 
ground-Vv'ork,  but  in  conje<5lures,  and  fabu- 
lous relations.  We  are,  only,  fcnfible  that 
the  life  which  the  Scythians  led,  bore  a 
ftriking  refemblance  to  the  life  of  the  favages, 
Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  the  Indians,  with 
particular  approbation,  but  as  he  adds  the 
defcription  of  an  ifland,  which  never  exifted, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  which,  fome  are 
incredible,  and  fome  have  been  proved  falfe, 
it  is  evident  that,  to  make  his  hiftory  appear 
complete,  he  was  not  at  all  nice  in  the 
choice  of  thofe  materials,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himfelf. 

We  mufl,  therefore,  be  contented  to  con- 
clude this  chapter,  with  a  refleftion,  which, 
though  extremely  natural,  feems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  partifans  of  antiquity. 
It  is,  that  fiavery,  alone,  was  fufhcient  to 
render  the  condition  of  humanity,  in  general, 

a  hundred 
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a  hundred  times  worfe,  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
In  fad,  it  woL?ld  be  but  to  little  purpole  to 
tell  a  philofopher   that,  the  thirty   thoufand 
individuals,   who  fliared  a  country  (Laconia 
for  inftance)  betwixt  them,  were  very  ftrong, 
brave,  fierce,  and  accuftomcd,  during  their 
lives,    folely,  to   the   exercife    of  arms,    in 
battle;  were  this  philofopher  to  difcover  that, 
thefe  thirty  thoufand  individuals  had  reduced 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures,   to    a   condition,    a   hundred 
times  worfe  than  the   condition  of  beafts  of 
burden,  he   would  turn  his  eyes   afide  from 
this  people  and  regard  them,  for  the  future, 
only,  as  the  fcourge,  and  difgrace  of  huma- 
nity.    I  prefume  that  it  is  no  exaggeration, 
to   advance  that,  reckoning  the  towns   and 
country,  the   proportion  which  the  number 
of  freemen  might  be  fuppofed  to  bear  to  the 
number  of  flaves,  may  be  fixed,  in  Greece, 
at  fomething  lefs    than   the   rate   of  one   to 
four.C«j    And  what,  for  the  mod  part,  were 
thefe  flaves  ?  free   men,  educated  in  plenty, 
and  profperity,  who,  having  been  made  pri- 
F  4  foners, 

(n)  At  the  battle  of  Platssa,  each  Spartan  was  ac- 
companied by  feven  of  the  Ilotes. 
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foners,  either  in  battle,  or  by  the  Corfairs, 
were,  at  length,  fold  for  the** benefit  of  the 
conquerors.  Every  one  knows  how  far  the 
rights  of  the  mafter  over  his  flaves  extended. 
The  proftitution  of  the  two  fexes  was  one 
confequence  of  that  powQr.(o)  Let  us,  for 
a  moment,  imagine  what  mud,  in  our  days, 
be  the  condition  either  of  an  ofRcer,  or  of  a 
maglftrate,  who,  reduced  to  the  vileft  drudg- 
eries, felt  the  moments  of  his  labour  doubly 
embittered,  by  perceiving  his  wife,  and 
children,  obliged  to  facrifice  their  perfons  to 
the  debaucheries  of  an  infolent  mxafter.  It  is 
fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a  perfon  could, . 
now,  be  found,  either  brave  enough,  or 
bale  enough  lo  fjpport  himfelf  under  fuch  k 
fate.  Ail  this,  however,  frequently  hap- 
pened amongft  the  antients,  and,  particir- 
larly,  amonglt  the  Greeks.  I  muft  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  the  difference  between -flaves, 
boucrht  from  amongft  the  individuals  of 
fome  poor,  and  half  favage  nations,  and  thole 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  reduced  to 
this  lliocking  condition  :  and,  with  confufion, 

let 

(c)  I  cannot  recollefl  the  author  who  hath  obferved 
that"  impudicitia  in  ingenue  crimen  elt,  in  fervo  ne- 
ceflitas,  in  liberto  officiuni." 
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let  it  be  admitted,  that  our  age  is  not  yet, 
totally,  exempt  from  the  reproaches,  which 
we  have  thrown  upon  antiquity.  Al- 
though we  cannot  fufficiently  lament  that 
adherence  to  this  practice,  which  avarice, 
ftiil,  maintains  amongft  the  people  of  the 
Weft,  and  which  barbarity,  and  ignorance 
have  eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft,  yet  we  muft 
oblerve-,  firft,  that  (lavery  is  no  longer 
known,  amongft  the  Chriftians,  except  it  be 
in  the  colonies  :  fecondly,  that  the  Qaves  are 
all  drawn  from  an  extremely  favage,  and 
brutal  nation,  and  that  even  the  natives  come 
to  bargain  wnth  our  traders,  for  the  fale  of 
their  ovv^n  countrymen.  Thirdly,  that  though 
reafon  and  philofophy  proclaim  the  neceflity 
of  treating  the  Have,  like  an  European, 
("  quamavis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  Candidas 
eftes")  it  is  notwithftanding  true,  that  the  great 
difparity  between  thefe  unhappy  v/retches, 
and  ourfelves,  is  but  little  calculated  to 
excite  in  us,  the  fine  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  ferves  to  nourifti  thofe  cruel  prejudices, 
which  occafion  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
oppreffion.  Fourthly,  that  if  thefe  flaves 
have  been  treated  with  a  moft  inexcufable 
barbarity,  experience  hath,    yet,  frequently, 

proved 
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proved  that  no  tendernefs,  no  benefits  could 
erafe  from  the  minds  of  thefe  individuals, 
their  bafe,  ungrateful,  and  cruel  charaderif- 
tics  :  that  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that,  if  even  the  (laves  belonging  to  the  colo- 
nies, had  been  Europeans,  they  v\^ould,  al- 
ready, have  intruded  themfelvcs  into  the 
poffeiTion  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  in  like 
manner  as  the  villains  of  our  feodal  govern- 
ment, recovered,  by  little  and  little,  their 
civil  liberty :  in  fhort,  that  the  nun^ber  of 
(laves,  in  our  time,  is  much  lefs  confiderable, 
iincc  it  is  limited  to  the  fugar  colonies  alone  j 
and  that  amongfl:  m.ore  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Chriilians,  exifting  at  prefent,  we 
cannot,  affuredly,  reckon  a  million  offlaves; 
whereas,  that,  to  a  million  of  Greeks,  there 
were  more  than  three  miillions  of  thefe  unfor- 
tunate human  creatures. r'/jj 

CHAP. 

(p)  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  the  Tentiments 
of  the  ancien  s,  refpeding  flavery,  let  him  read  the 
tnird,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  chapters  of  the  politics 
of  Arifiotle.  He  will  there  find,  that  "  fervitude  is 
both  juil,  and  unjurt,  that  it  is  fometimes  natural, 
without  being  legal,  and  legal,  without  being  natural  ; 
that  it  is  the  order  of  nature,  that  che  leaft  perfect  fhould 
ferve  the  moll  perfeft;  thus,  the  animals  fhould  ferve 
B/an  j  and    Aojuen   obey  their   hulbands :    that  in   the 

cafe, 
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pasHK'^aoBCiST^rSijSEK: 


CHAP.     V. 


Rejie^lions  on  the  Romans, 

X  T  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  reader,  al- 
ready informed  of  the  object  which  we  have 
in  view,  doth  not  expedl  to  find  in  our  re- 
fearches,  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  chrono- 
logical order.  Having  been,  once,  intro- 
duced 


cafe,  where  force  alone,  hath  reduced  the  people  to 
captivity,  flavery  is  juft,  without  being  fo,  in  an  abfolute 
fenfe,  becaufe,  although  it  be  a  fuperiority  of  vertue, 
that  confirms  the  authority,  it  is  never  in  the  order  of 
nature,  that  noble  people  can  be  reduced  to  flavery : 
but  that  if  there  be  noble  nations,  there  are  other  na- 
tions on  the  contrary,  ignoble  ;  that  amongft  the  Bar- 
barians, their  nobles  are  only  fuch,  as  coniidered,  re- 
latively, with  their  fellow-citizens ;.  whereas  there  are 

nations 
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duced  amongft  the  Greeks,  it  became  impof^ 
fible  for  us  to  take  leave  of  them,  till  we  had 
fixed  an  eager  attention,  on  thofe  many 
wonderful  particulars,  which  have  attrafted 
the  admiration  of  every  age,  and  whofe  real 
value,  it  was  fo  necelTary  to  eftimate,  we 
have  ventured  to  declare,  that  what  feemed 
fine,  was  not,  on  that  account,  alv/ays  good  j 
and,  confidering  antiquity,  as  we  have  con- 
fidered   the  characters    exhibited     upon   its 

theatre, 

nations  which  are  noble  every  where."  Here  is  ce:i- 
tainly  enough  to  prove  in  what  hands  the  facred  rights 
of  humanity  were,  formerly,  depofed.  But  a  circum- 
ftance  ftiil  more  ridiculous,  than  barbarous,  is,  that 
Ariftotie,  propofingto  take  a  family,  for  the  model  of 
political  focieties,  difcovers  that  this  primitive  family 
is,  eflentially,  compofed  of  three  parts,  the  firft  of 
which  includes  the  mafter,  and  the  llave  ;  as  if  nature 
had,  in  the  beginning,  formed  two  beings  of  different 
kinds,  the  one  to  be  the  mafter,  and  the  other  to  be 
the  flave.  It  is  unneceffary  to  add,  that  the  other  two 
integral  parts  of  fociety  are,  the  hufband  and  the 
wife  ;  and  the  father,  and  the  children. 

The  fine,  and  benevolent  fentiment  of  Alcidamus, 
as  preferved  in  the  Scholiafl,  upon  the  rhetoric  of 
Ariftotie,  is  a  glorious  contraft  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  quotation.  'EAsvSspa?  ai^^ce -srai'la?  Seoj  ;  a'^hat 
^bMv  -h  (pva-ii;  -ra-ETToiryj'.Ec  "  God  fent  all  men  forth 
free,  nor  hath  nature  made  any   individual  a   ftave." 

The 
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theatre,  we  have  plucked  the  mafk  from 
Agamemnon,  to  difcovcr  the  (lave,  who  re- 
prefented  a  king  of  kings.  We  mud,  now, 
refume  our  labour,  and  attempt  a  tadc  ac 
leaft  as  difficult  as  the  former. 

Whilft  the  Greeks  were  bufied  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  laws,  the  conflruftion  of 
their  temples,  and  the  difcipline  of  their  ar- 
mies, Italy  foftered  in  her  bofom  a  people 
deftined  to  deftroy  her  government,  to  puli 
down  her  buildings,  and  triumph  over  her 

troops. 

The  defign  of  nature,  and  the  will  of  its  great  author, 
have  been  fo  exceedingly  perverted,  that  to  fuppofe 
the  world  could,  ever,  enjoy  a  ftate  of  univerfal  freedom, 
might  feem  the  wild  fuggeilion  of  infanity.  Even  the 
cultivation  of  our  colonies,  abroad,  might  have  beea 
condufted  by  the  labour  of  fervants,  as  free  as  the  ref- 
traint  of  falutary  laws  could  permit  them  to  be;  and. 
perhaps,  it  would,  on  enquiry,  be  found,  that,  how- 
ever impolitic  a  general  enfranchifement  of  the  flaves, 
in  our  Eall:ern  and  Wellern  Indies,  might  prove,  yet 
the  neceffity  of  a  code  of  laws,  to  reftrain  the  barba- 
rity of  matters, .  and  overfeers,  fhould  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Britilh  legiflature.  That  it  will,  is  ex-, 
ccedlngly  doubtful.  It  were  natural  to  imagine  that, 
whilft  the  patriot,  vehemently  harangues  the  fenate, 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  an  Englilhman,  he  would  wifh 
to  extend  that  liberty,  if  poffible,  to  all  his  diftant 
dependants :  but  the  living,  and  the  dead,  have  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  contrary  inftances.     K. 
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troops.  As  Deniofthenes,  his  ambition 
ftrugalinp-  ap-ainft  his  nature,  difdained  to 
mount  the  roftrum,  until  a  long  and  inde- 
fadgable  pradice  had  convinced  him,  that 
his  oratory  muft  prove  fuccefsful ;  fo  Rome, 
whofe  origin  vv^as  barbarous,  whofe  beginning 
was  abjeft,  and  whofe  progreG  was  flow, 
was  employed,  during  four  v/hcle  ages,  in 
learning  the  art  of  conquei-iag,  and  of  go- 
verning. Surely,  no  ftudy  hath  a  llronger 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  philofopher, 
than  that  ftudy  which  endeavours  to  invefti- 
gate  the  principles,  which  could  raife  a 
iimple  city,  to  fuch  a  heighth ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  to  that  excefs  of  glory,  and 
profperity  :  But  known  events  are  not,  al- 
ways, in  proportion  to  known  caufes ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  political  writers 
imitate  the  ancient  aftronomers,  who,  tole- 
rably well,  defcribed,  and  even  announced, 
the  particular  phjenomena,  but  imputed  them 
to  abfurd  caufes.  Yet,  were  it  certain,  that 
we  had  difcovered  the  real  fources  of  the  Ro- 
man grandeur,  of  what  advantage  could  fuch 
an  acquifition  be  to  us,  who  wifh  not  to 
know  in  what  manner  a  ftate  is  aggrandized  ; 
but,    merely,    whether    by   being   rendered 

great 
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great  it  is  become  more  happy.  Such  a  dif- 
covery  would  be,  in  our  eyes,  no  better  than 
a  laro-e,  mao-nificent  road,  which  could  not 
conduA  us  to  the  place,  whither  we  defire 
to  go. 

If  the  Roman  government  can  be  faid  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  pofterity,  it  is  nor, 
becaufe  its  individuals,  confined  within  the 
circumference  of  their  city,  either  made  a 
preparation  to  defend  it,  or  formed  their 
fyftems  of  civil  policy  :  but  it  is,  certainly, 
becaufe  Rome,  beginning  to  rule  in  Italy,  at 
length  reduced  thofe  fine  countries  to  a  fub- 
milTion  to  her  principles,  and  her  difcipline, 
at  lea  ft:,  if  not  to  her  laws :  it  is,  becaufe, 
having  extended  her  influence  over  all  the 
Mediterranean,  ^fhe  added  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain  to  her  empire  •,  and,  chiefly,  it  is 
becaufe  that  in  the  moment,  when  flie  be- 
came the  m-iftrefs  of  Africa,  flie  arrived  at 
the  privilege  of  giving  laws  to  Afia.  Now, 
if,  in  thefe  ofl:entatious  asras,  mankind  were 
more  free,  and  unmolefted  •,  if  tyranny  was 
abolifiied  •,  if  the  rights  of  peace  were  more 
lacred,  and  the  laws  of  war  more  humane  ; 
if  the  fields  were  better  cultivated,  and  if 
commerce  multiplied  the  links,  in  the  great 

political 
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political  chain,  v\ihich  united  nations  to  each 
other  ',  then,  let  us  affent  to  the  admiration 
of  every  paft  age,  nor  ceafe  to  ftudy  the  form 
of  government,  peculiar  to  a  people,  who, 
beginning  to  labour  at  the  acquifition  of  their 
own  happinefs,  perceived  themfelves  by  the 
fole  perfe(5lion  of  their  public  adminiftration, 
and  the  fmgle  energy  attached  to  their  con- 
ftitution,  in  a  condition  to  prefcribe  laws  to 
barbarifm,  to  hold  ambition  in  chains,  and, 
in  fhort,  to  teach  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  to 
whom  they  had  been,  at  once,  the  bene- 
fadtors,  and  the  models  to  afpire  to  an  afli- 
milation  with  themfelves.  But,  if  nothing 
like  this  hath  happened  ;  if  the  Romans, 
far  from  triumphing  by  the  afcendancy  of 
their  vertue,  were  indebted  for  their  preva- 
lence, folely,  to  crimes,  and  entirely  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
world,  who  fliall  hinder  us  from  loading  them 
with  cenfures,  as  fevere  as  thofe,  which  we 
have  pafled  upon  the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks, 
who  were  as  brave,  as  heroic,  and  more 
amiable  than  the  Romans  ? 

Perhaps,  we  have,  at  length,  found  an 
opportunity  of  being  reconciled  even  to  the 
admirers  of  Greece  •,  for  the  learned  world  is 

divided 
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<iivided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  con- 
iifts  of  advocates  for  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other,  of  advocates  for  the  Romans.  It 
muft,  in  general,  be  confefled  that  the  opi- 
nion of  thefe  lail  appears  to  be  the  too  hafty 
fruit  of  erudition,  or  rather,  the  firft  pro- 
du6tion  of  an  imperfe6l  ftudy.  The  modern 
ages  have  been,  indeed,  fufficiently  fingular, 
whilft  they  contented  themfelves  with  propo- 
fing,  as  models,  thofe,  who  were,  in  every 
department,  flow  and  feeble  imitators-,  but, 
by  an  afloniihing  caprice,  it  hath  fallen  out, 
that  the  more  profufely  Rome  in  her  glory 
hath  been  loaden  with  efteem,  and  veneration, 
the  more  have  her  encomiafts  been  con- 
ftrained  to  difparage  her  original  condition,' 
Plutarch  was  the  firft  writer,  who  maintained 
that  the  founders  of  this  queen  of  the  worldj 
were  only  robbers,  and  outlaws.  This  idea 
hath  been  eagerly  embraced  by  certain  fyfte- 
matical  literati,  {q)  who  being  perfuaded  that 
Vol.  I.  G  the 


{'qj  Giam-Baptifta  Vico  hath  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  this  opinion,  in  a  work  entitled  "  principi  di 
fcienza  nuova  intorno  alia  commune  nature  delle  na- 
zioni."  This  was  followed  by  a  fimilar  publication 
from  Mr.   Duni,   ("  Origine,  e  progreffi  del  cittadino, 

e  del 
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the  Roman  government  had  no  mixture  of 
democracy,  in  the  infancy  of  its  conftitution, 
have  imagined  it  impoflible  to  reprefent  the 
fubjedls  of  Romulus,  in  too  difgraceful  a 
light.  They,  confidently,  aflert  that  this 
new-born  colony  was  peopled,  foleiy,  by  va- 
gabonds, and  individuals  difowned  by  all; 
that  from  amongft  thefe,  their  legiflator  chofe 
the  moil  eminent,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  were 

originally, 

e  del  governo,  civile  di  Roma,")  whofe  fentiments  are 
adopted  by  Mr.  I'Abbe  Bignon,  in  his  "  hiftoire  cri- 
tique du  gouvernement  Remain."  Although  we  do 
not  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  admit  the  principles  of 
thefe  authors,  in  their  utmoft  latitude,  yet  we  cannot 
mention  the  learning,  and  penetration,  which  they 
have  dlfcovered  in  their  writings,  without  the  higheft 
applaufe.  We  would,  in  this  place,  willingly,  at- 
tempt to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  thofe  reafons, 
which  they  have  advanced,  in  fupport  of  their  argu- 
ment ;  but  were  it  even  poffible  for  us  to  undertake 
this  talk,  without  wandering  too  far  from  our  fubjedl, 
wc  fhould,  notwithllanding,  be  of  opinioii,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  recommend  a  thorough  perufal  of 
their  works,  the  matter  of  which  would  make  ample 
reparation  for  the  pains  of  having  examined  it.  It  will 
fuffice,  then,  to  obferve,  that  the  argument  from 
whence  our  authors  draw  the  greateft  advantage,  is, 
the  difference  which  the  privilege  of  taking  the  au- 
guries, eflablinied  amongft  the  citizens.  Mr.  Duni 
has  fully  proved,  that  only  the  auguries  could  confti- 

tute 
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originially,  free  men,  (ingennos)  and  whofe 
fathers  were  known  •,  that  it  was  from  thefe, 
that  he  feleded  the  fenators,  and  with  the 
fenators,  only,  that  he  divided  the  authority ; 
^M^hat  the  people  (Plebs)  or  in  other  words, 
the  commons,  were,  only,  compofed  of 
clients,  or  bondmen  attached  to  their  chiefs ; 
or  elfe,  of  a  ^roop  of  fugitives,  whom  the 
protection  offered  by  Romulus,  had  collected 
together. 

G2  If 

tute  a  marriage  in  that  form,  which  the  Romans  called 
nupti.-E  ;  whim  the  union  of  perfons  of  different  fexes 
was,  amongftthe  Plebeians,  nothing  bat  a  kind  of  co- 
habitation, underftood  by  the  word,  connubium.  All 
thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  and  ingenious;  but  the 
great  error  lies  in  their  having  been  peri^erted.  As  to 
the  Plebeians  not  marrying,  in  the  face  of  the  church, 
does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  their  marriages,  their 
fucceffions,  and  their  inheritances,  were  no  more  re- 
gulated than  thofe  of  the  Negroes,  belonging  to  our 
colonies,  are,  at  prefent?  does  it,  alfd,  follow  that 
the  people  had  no  Ihare  in  the  govej-nment  ?  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  certain,  that  the  Plebeian  families, 
like  thofe  of  the  Patricians,  perpetuated  themfelves  by 
inheritage  j  if  the  rewards  acquired  by  fervices  in  war  ; 
if  diftindlions,  names,  and  properties  were  preferred 
from  race  to  race,  then  did  not  the  people,  however 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  taking  the  auguries,  form 
a  body    politic,  and  a  part  of  the  republic?  befides, 

it 
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If  Livy,  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffius, 
fiiould  prove  equally  full  in  their  evidence 
againft  this  paradox,  our  learned  authors 
would  not  fcruple  to  rejed  their  teftimony, 
"  I'hefe  writers  have  pretended^  to  ajjert  what 
they  were  ignorant  of.  A  profound  night  co- 
vered 

it  doth  not  appear  that  the  free  Romans,  at  any  time, 
married  flaves  :  and  if  the  fimple  connubium  had  been 
jb  abjeft,  and  fo  brutal  an  union  of  the  two  fexes,  how 
could  the  Patricians  have  fubmitted  to  an  intermarriage 
with  mere  Plebeians?  it  if,  neverthelefs,  certain  that 
thefe  marriages  were  cullomary,  previous  to  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  and  fince  it  is  not  evident  that  this 
ufage  was,  at  that  time,  forbidden,  as  being  a  recent 
innovation,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it 
exifted,  even  before  the  people  had  tribunes,  that  is, 
when  their  condition  was  the  moll  abjed,  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  authors,  with  all  .their 
abilities,  and  intelligence,  were  deceived,  by  extending 
their  principles  too  far.  In  this  refpeft,  they  are, 
certainly,  very  excufable.  There  would  be  but  little 
erudition  amongft  the  men  of  genius,  if  a  tafte  for  pa- 
radoxes were  not,  fometimes,  K)  come  to  their  affif- 
tance.  The  writer  of  imagination  fuffers  himfelf  to  be 
captivated  by  an  idea  :  he  feizes  on  it  with  ardour,  and 
having  once  pierced  into  it,  employs  all  his  talents  to 
fupport  -it  i  he  reads,  examines,  and  compiles  ;  how 
much  mull  learning  be  obliged  to  him,  when,  thus, 
made  the  inftrument'of  freeing  him  from  the  yoke  of 
pedantry ! 
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Tired  thefirjl  ages  of  Rome,  and  it  is  rajhnefs 
4o  attempt  to  penetrate  through  its  obfcurity  :'* 
and  yet  our  modern  critics,  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  effefling,  what  thefe  two  celebrat- 
ed antieniS  could  not  accomplifh.  It  is  a 
fad,  that  in  fpite  of  their  having  excepted 
againll  their  depofitions,  they  condefcended 
to  avail  themfelves  of  them,  whenfoever  they 
appeared  to  fuit  their  purpofes,  For  exam- 
ple, after  a  peremptory  condemnation  of  the 
opinions,  given  by  Dionyfius,  relative  to  the 
Roman  government,  they,  neverthelefs,  con- 
fidently prefent  us  with  citations,  taken  from 
palTages,  in  thofe  numerous  harangues,  with 
which  that  author  thought  proper  to  adorn 
his  works  ;  as  if  what  he  had,  vifibly,  ifi- 
vented,  could  have  had  any  weight,  when 
thrown  into  the  fcale,  againft  what  he  related> 
and  as  if  he  had  not  known,  much  better  than 
another,  the  confequences  of  thefe  pretended 
contradi(5lions.  As  we  do  not  perceive  aur- 
felves  concerned  in  this  difcuflion,  we  Ihali, 
therefore,  reft  contented  with  making  the 
following  obfervations. 

Firft,  fuppofing  it  to  be  even  certain,  that 
hiftory  hath  not  tranfmitted  to  us,  any  au- 
thentic traditions,  refpefting  the  firft  ages  of 
G  3  Rome, 
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Rome,  this  circumftance  would,  then,  furnife 
the  modems  with  a  pretext  for  believing, 
that  they  could  advance  better  reafons,  and 
conjedlures,  towards,  the  elucidation  of  this 
fubjed,  than  the  Ramans  themfelves  have 
ever  given.(r) 

Secondly,  were  it,  as  fome  have  ingeni- 
oufly  infmuated,  a  faft,  that  hiftorians  have 
been  more  fcrupulous  in  their  detail  of  events, 
in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  thofe  ages, 
the  tranfadtions  of  which  they  wrote,  it  would 
not  follow,  from  thence,  that  they  deferved 
iefs  confidence  than  their  predecefTors ;  for 
the  art  of  criticifm  and  invefligation  is  pe- 
culiar to  enlightened  feras  ♦,  nor  is  it  the  pro- 
j'peftive  glafs,    but  the  illuminatmg  torch, 

which 

(r)  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented  that  the  accounts, 
ef  the  eftablifhment  of  nations,  of  all  other  accounts  int 
the  hiftorieal  department^  the  moft  interefting,  and 
the  molt  inftruftive,  ftiould  be  fo  univerfally  defefiive. 
A  want  of  authentic  memorials  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
£rft  ages  of  Rome.  The  annals  of  Britain  are,  per- 
haps, equally  involved  in  obfcurity,  and  equally 
wrapped  in  fables.  The  improbability  that  the  two 
firft  kings  of  Rome  Ihould  have  been,  accidentally^ 
called  by  names,  allufive  to  their  future  aftions,  hath 
often  been  remarked.  Every  one  knows  that  the  words 
Romulus,  and  Rome,  are  taken  from  a  Greek  expref- 
fion,  fignifying  force  ;  and  that  the  name,  Numa,  ia 
derived  from  ihe  fame  language,  and  means  law.  K» 
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which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
Who,  for  inftance,  can  doubt,  that  the 
prefent  times  polTefs  a  more  competent 
knowledge  of  the  reigns  of  the  firft  race  of 
our  kings,  than  thofe  times  in  which  Froef- 
fart  exifted  ?  Who,  alfo,  can  doubt  that  Di- 
onyfius  Halicarnaffius  had,  after  twenty  years 
of  affiduous  labour,  conceived  better  notions 
of  the  Roman  hiftory  than  Fabius  Piflor. 

Thirdly,  all  the  hiftorians,  and  all  tradi- 
tions inform  us,  that  Romulus  condu<3:ed  to 
Rome,  a  colony  of  iMbans :  now,  we  have 
not  the  leaR  proof,  that  the  people  of  Alba 
ftood,  at  any  time,  in  that  difgraceful  light, 
in  which  the  Romans  of  that  age,  were 
painted.  On  the  contrary,  if  conjedures 
may  be  admitted,  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  this  people  became  eftablifhed 
under  Amulius,  becaufe  every  monarch,  de- 
firous  of  being  ablblute,  rather  protects  the 
people,  than  the  great. 

Fourthly,  antiquity  furnifhes  us  with  many 

examples  of  the  prodigious  difference,  which 

fubfifted   between   the  freeman,^ jj  and   the 

G  4  flave  ; 

(sj  Dionyfius  HalicarnaSus  obferves,  that  Servius 
Tullius  fliared  the  conq^ueied  lands  amongft  the  citizens, 

who. 
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flave;  but  it  produces  no  inftance  of  that 
middle  order,  that  race  of  bondmen,  intended 
to  have  been  brought  to  RomCy  in  the  re- 
tinue of  the  Patricians.  Every  (lave  had  a 
mafter,  and  his  only  abode  v^as  the  houfev 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, form,  with  others,  a  clafs  apart,  how- 
ever abjed  that  clafs  might  be  fuppofed 
to  be. 

Fifthly,  the  Sabines  having  united  them- 
felves  to  the  Romans,  by  a  free  covenant, 

and 

who,  having  nothing  belonging  to  them,  were  obliged 
to  work  with  their  own  hands  ;  (o  that,  after  this  dif- 
pofition,  the  individuals  amongft  the  Romans,  con~ 
filled  only  of  proprietaries,  and  flaves.  Now  the  fanre 
author,  willing  to  juftify  Servius  Tullius,  for  having 
made  a  great  number  of  thefe  iaft  free,  enters  into  a 
long  detail,  that  he  may  inform  us,  under  what  predi- 
cament the  flaves  flood  amongft  the  Romans.  He  re- 
marks, that  they  were  all  compofed,-  either  of  fuch  as 
were  made  prifoners  in  war  ;  thofe  fold  towards  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  public  revenue ;  or,  even,  the  flaves  of 
the  enemy,  who  always  made  a  part  of  the  plunder  : 
from  hence,  refuk  two  important  circumftances  ::  iirjl, 
that,  amongft  the  Romans,  war  was  the  fole  fource  of 
llavery  ;  and  next,  that  that  race  which  confifted  of  the 
vafTals,  and  dependants  of  the  great,  (as  defcribed  by 
fome  authors)  never  exiiled  at  Rome.  There  are,.  aJfo,. 
Other  pafiages  fo  dccifive,  that  one  would   wonder  at 

iht'm 
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and  formed,  as  it  were,  an  identical  part  of 
the  people,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  populace  was  not  either 
more  bafe,  or  more  unfortunate  than  that 
condition  under  which  they  exifted  in  their 
original  country  ;  fince  they  did  not  fiipulate 
for  the  enjoyment  of  any  privilege,  or  diflinc- 
tion  :  and  in  this,  they  were  imitated  by  the 
people  of  Alba,  who,  joining  themfelves  to 
the  Romans,  though,  indeed,  lefs  willingly 
than  the  others,  yet  never  remonftrated 
againft  that  abjecl  fituation  into  which  they 

muft 


their  having  efcaped  the  attention  of  our  critics.  Such 
is  that  of  Livy,  who,  relating  the  tumults,  which  pre- 
ceded the  retreat  of  the  people,  to  the  facred  mount, 
exprefles  himfelf  thus :  Civitas  fecum  ipfa  difcors  in- 
teftino  inter  Patres,  Plebemque  flagrabat  odio"... 
and  a  little  farther  on  ;  *'  magno  natu  quidam  cum 
omnium  majorum  fuorum  infignibus  fe  in  forum  pro- 
jecit."  Now,  what  could  this  citizen  of  great  birth, 
who  Ihewed  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
combat,  and  the  blows  by  which  he  had  been  bruifed, 
in  his  ftate  of  flavery  amongft  the  Patricians ;  whofe 
misfortunes  not  only  interefled  all  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, but  made  them  take  arms  againft  the  great,  pof- 
libly  be,  but  a  Plebeian  ?  Thus,  about  the  two  kan- 
dredch  and  Hxtieth  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
there  was  a  Plebeian,  whom  Livy,  the  violent  Partizaa 
of  ariftocracy,  dillinguilhed  as  a  man  of  elevated  birth. 
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muft  (were  fome  authors  to  be  credited)  havcji 
certainly,  been  thrown. 

Sixthly,  all  writers  not  only  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  the  people  enjoyed  the,  privi- 
lege of  electing  kings,  creating  magiftrates, 
enadbing  laws,  and  determining  either  on 
peace,  or  war  ;  but  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTius, 
flill  more  pofitively  afferts,  that  when  Hora- 
tius  had  ftabbed  his  filler,  the  power  of  paf- 
fing  judgment  on  this  atrocious  crime  was 
referred  to  the  people. 

Here,  is  matter  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
how  reafonably  the  Roman  government  was, 
hitherto,  fuppofed  to  have  been  intermixed 
"with  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 
Now,  what  claim  hath  this  complicated,  this 
modified  government  to  our  efteem  ?  doth  it 
furnifli  us  with  any  conftitutional  plan  ?  In 
fine,  what  was  it,  in  its  firft  principles  ?  leE 
us  not  fcruple  to  call  it  a  fimple  polity,  the 
interior  arrangement  of  a  city.  I  intreat  the 
reader  to  pay  fome  attention  to  thefe  words  -, 
in  my  opinion,  they  not  only  contain  a  new 
idea,  but  call  a  great  light  upon  the  fyftern 
of  politics. 

Upon 
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^   Upon  the  fyftem  of  politics !(/)  the   ex- 
preffion  which  hath  juft  dropped  from  my 
pen,  may  ferve  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  going  to  unfold.  It  is  that  all  the  govern- 
ments of  antiquity,  except  the  great  antient 
monarchies,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  ig- 
norant of,  owe  their  birth  to  a  tov/n,  to  a 
city.     A  little  refiedlion   would  convince  us, 
that  it  could  not  have  been   otherwife.     In 
facl,  men  were  not  known  under  the  name 
of  a  people,  but  when  they  equally  enjoyed 
the  fame  laws,  adhered   to  general  cuftoms, 
and  felt  thofe  mutual   dependancies,  v/hich 
united  them,  and,  as  it  were,  attefted  their 
identity.     Now,  mankind  flood  in  no  need 
of  laws,  and  conventions,  except  when  great 
numbers    were  afiembled  in   a  fmall  fpace. 
The  more  individuals  are  difieminated  over 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  the   more  are  they 
occupied  in  procuring  their  fubfiftance,  either 
by  the  chace,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ; 
the  lefs,  alfo,  do  they  want  a  legiflation.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  they  are  united, 
the  more  the  circumftances  which  draw  tiicm 

to 


(t)  rioAjIiKJ!,    regendse  civitatis  Ccientia,    ncrnTroTnj* 
a  city. 
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to  each  other,  are  multiplied  ;  and  the  more 
are  they  conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  trea- 
ties, and  conventions.  The  refult,  therefore, 
is  that  the  firil  want  of  every  fociety,  muil 
have  been  the  want  of  a  polity ;  and  that  all 
governments  began  by  being  no  more  than  a 
fimple  polity.  In  this  inftance  it,  particularly, 
appears  that  language  ferves  to  explain  fafls, 
and  not,  that  fads  ferve  to  explain  the  lan- 
guage. UoXiliKic,  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  civt- 
tas,  amongft  the  Romans,  fignified,  originally, 
only  the  government  of  a  city,  although 
they  were,  afterwards,  fuppofed  to  mean 
every  thing,  which  appertained  to  an  admi- 
niftration,  in  general :  and,  in  the  prefent 
times,  by  the  word,  polity,  may  be  under- 
flood,  the  government  of  men,  in  oppofition 
to  the  term,  adminiftration,  which,  rather, 
fignifies  the  government  of  properties. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objefted  to  me,  that 
"war  is  the  firft  fource  of  authority,  and  con- 
fequently,  of  government ;  to  which  I  fhail 
anfwer,  that  fuppofing  the  war  to  have  been 
long,  and  the  army  numerous,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  army  muft  ftill  have  appertained 
to  a  polity  •,  and  that  if  the  war  had  been 
fpeedily  concluded,  a  quiet  fociety,  and  the 

pofii- 
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poffibility  that  men  might  live  together  with- 
out being  molelted,  would  have  proved  the 
firft  obje<fi:  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  firft 
fruits  of  peace.  In  thefe  two  cafes,  a  polity 
would  have  been  eftabliflied,  either  in  the 
camp,  or  in  a  newly-rifing  city.  Were  thefe 
confiderations  to  be  extended  to  the  animal 
creation,  it  would,  in  like  manner,  appear, 
that  the  fociety  of  wild  beafts,  which,  inde- 
pendent upon  each  other,  eafily  procure 
their  fubfiftance,  is  the  moft  imperfed  fociety 
of  all ;  and  that  the  fineft  examples  of  a  re- 
gular polity,  difcernible  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, are  found  amidft  the  hillocks  of  ants, 
and  the  hives  of  bees.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, concurs  to  prove  that  the  firft  conven- 
tions were  made  for  a  multitude,  and  that 
they  were  confined,  as  it  were,  to  the  laws  of 
juxta-pofition. 

Far  from  fuppofing  that  it  is  neceffary, 
ftill  more  extenfively,  to  unfold  thefe  truths, 
we  apprehend  that  they  would  appear  too 
fimple  and  trivial,  if  we  did  not  prefs  forward 
towards  a  demonftration  of  their  importance, 
and  fix  the  attention  on  thofe  contradi6iions, 
which  reign  amidH  the  firft  principles  of  all 

go- 
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government,  and  the  ends  which  all  govern- 
ment fhould  have  in  view. 

What,  in  fa6l,  are  human  creatures,  upon 
the  earth  ?  They  are  children  at  the  breaft, 
obliged  to  prefs  the  bofom,  from  which  they 
muft  receive  their  nourifliment.  What  are 
human  creatures  in  cities  ?  They  are  tranf- 
planted  plants  •,  improvident,  and  uncertain 
beings  -,  and  like  that  multitude  of  micro- 
fcopic  animals,  which  fludluating  from  fide  to 
fide,  and,  inceffantly,  precipitating  them- 
felves  upon  each  other,  feem  to  have  been 
created,  only,  that  they  might  preferve  them- 
felves  in  motion. 

Let  it  not  be  doubted  that  agriculture 
fhould  be  the  firft  objeft  of  legiflators,  and 
property,  the  leading  principle  of  agriculture. 
Nature  granting  nothing  but  to  reiterated 
ibllicitations,  her  firft  benefits  were  bought, 
and  the  firft  expences,  whether  of  money,  or 
labour,  ought  to  have  eftabliftied  the  firft 
right  of  property.  The  perfeftion  of  culti- 
vation would  not  have  failed  to  have  intro- 
duced plenty,  and  variety  of  produdtions, 
from  whence  muft  have  arifen  commerce, 
and  from  commerce,  muft  have  proceeded 
riches.  Then,  the  necefllty  of  public  markets, 

and 
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Qnd  the  convenience,  reluking  from  places 
fuuated  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  by  the 
fhors;  of  the  fea,  miift  have  given  rife  to 
cities  :  but  thefe,  regarded  as  the  lad  pro- 
du(5l,  or  the  fimple  confequence  of  an  agra- 
garian  government,  mull  have  received  from 
ir,  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  Such 
peaceable  cultivators  could  not,  poffibly,  have 
negleded  an  eftablilhment  of  the  full  influ- 
ence of  their  falutary  principles.  Thefe  men, 
attached,  by  intereft  and  habit,  to  the  foil, 
would  have  made  their  own  prefervation  the 
bafis  of  their  politics ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
word  glory,  would  not  have  been  known 
in  any  language  j  but  the  contrary  to  this 
hath  been  the  cafe. 

Whether  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
perceived  themfelves  placed  by  nature,  in 
thole  advantageous  fituations,  where  her  gifts 
were  more  abundant,  and  lefs  neceffary  -,  whe- 
ther force,  pofleffing,  from  the  beginning, 
more  means  of  exerting  itfelf,  foon,  knev/ 
the  method  of  prevailing  over  labour;  or, 
whether  the  progrefs  of  population  hath  been, 
always,  more  rapid,  than  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftry  i  we  cannot  difcover  that  Itates  have 
been  indebted  for  their  origin  to  cultivators  i 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  have  been 
founded  by  robbers,  and  vagabonds  ;  hence, 
it  hath  happened,  that  cities  were  the  firft 
rudiments  of  nations  j  and  that  the  political 
government  hath  ferved  as  the  chief  principle 
in  the  conftitution  of  ftates. 

This  we  have  already  obferved  :  the  ori- 
gin of  antient  monarchies  is  unknown  to  us  j 
but,  let  us,  without  fearching,  with  an  ufe- 
lefs  attention,  into  the  obfcurity  of  the  times, 
dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation, in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
during  fo  long  a  period  gave  either  laws  or 
examples  to  the  whole  earth. 

Whether,  or  no,  Danaus,  Pelafgus,  Ina- 
chus,  and  Pelops  were  the  firft  founders  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  certain 
that  Greece  was  peopled  by  colonies,  which 
came  from  Afia,  or  from  Egypt  i  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  all  the  great  cities  of 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  ifllied  from  Sparta, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  &c.  Now,  if  the 
progrefs  of  this  population  be  traced,  as 
many  republics,  as  cities,  will  appear  to 
have  arifen  from  it.  And,  if  ever  any  of 
thefe  eftablifliments  became  united,  and 
feemed  to  form  a  political  fyftem,  it  was  ef- 
fected 
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fctfted  by  a  fimple  federal  union,  like  the  uni- 
on of"  the  Amphidyons,  the  Etrufcans,  and 
the  people  of  Latium.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  thefe  rich  mines  of  the  human  fpecies,  if 
thefe  vaft  oriental  monarchies,  funk  under 
the  efforts  of  the  newly-rifing  republics,  what 
could  have  remained  upon  the  earth,  except 
the  veftigesof  that  fingle  government,  which 
the  conquerors  obeyed  ?  Corinth  gave  birth  to 
Syracufe  •,  Tyre  to  Carthage  •,  Troy  to  Alba  ; 
and  Alba  to  Rome.  To  thefe  famous  names, 
add  the  names  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens,  and 
you  will  have  enumerated  the  principal  ac- 
tors on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 

Let  the  refpecflable  philofophers,  who  la- 
bour to  dilengage  mankind  from  fuch  frivo- 
lous amufements,  luch  idle  fpeculations, 
and  attach  them,  to  thofe  two  important  ob- 
jecfls,  their  fubfiftance,  and  their  happinefs, 
no  longer  wonder  if  the  plan  of  a  government, 
founded  upon  agriculture,  and  territorial  pro- 
perty, fnould  prove  an  abfolutely  new  idea, 
exifting  only  in  opinion,  or  on  paper.  Would 
they  account  for  our  ignorance  of  fo  intereft- 
ing  a  matter,  let  them  recoiled  thofe  in- 
numerable errors,  which  were  committed  by 
that  political  fyilem  of  government,  which 

Vol.  I.  H  ,    became 
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became  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  property. 
They  will,  there,  perceive  perpetual  convul- 
lions,  cenfures,  reformations,  divifions  of 
land,  diftributions  of  corn,  arbitrary  taxes, 
and,  in  Ihort,  all  property  hazarded  in  every 
one  of  thefe  political  quarrels.  They  wilU 
then,  eafiiy  obferve,  that  at  all  times,  when 
alterations  in  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  were,  necef- 
farily,  involved  together,  quarrels,  and  fedi-* 
tions  grew  more  frequent ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  whilft  fadlions  mutually  difputed 
concerning  their  privileges,  and  dignities,  it 
was  much  eafier  to  appeafe  them,  than  if  they 
had,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked  the  properties 
of  each  other. 

If  a  municipal  adminiftration,  and  fimple 
forms  of  polity,  had  conftituted  the  firil  go- 
vernments of  every  ftate,  there  could,  cer- 
tainly, be  no  reafon  to  expeft  that  its  origin 
fhould  account  for  its  progrefs.  Thus,  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  feek,  in  the  infancy  of 
ftates,  the  feeds  of  their  future  grandeur ; 
and  particularly,  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  finding  upon  fome  little  hill, 
furrounded  by  walls,  the  principles  of  an  uni- 
verfal  monarchy. 

A  young 
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A  young,  ambitious  man,  fatigued  with 
waiting  till  he  might  fucceed  his  grand-father, 
and,  perhaps,  apprehenfive  that  his  legiti- 
macy might  be  dilputed,  propofes  to  found 
a  new  eftablifliment.  He,  eafily  obtains  af- 
fiftance,  and  even  fucceeds  in  the  art  of  en- 
ticing away  fome  of  his  countrymen.  A 
convenient  fpot  is  chofen,  contiguous  to 
which,  dwellings  are  built,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  nearer  at  hand,  in  cafes  of  mu- 
tual affiftance  •,  the  circumference  is  drawn, 
and  furrounded  by  ramparts,  and  ditches. 
Scarcely  is  this  eftablifliment  formed,  but 
an  attention  is  paid  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ments :  it  is  not  pofllble  for  the  founder, 
whofe  affociates  were  coliedled  together, 
fclely,  by  the  hopes  of  liberty  and  equality, 
to  rife,  all  at  once,  into  the  rank  of  mafter; 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the  leading  part  which 
he  took  in  the  plan,  and  the  execution  of  it, 
gives  him  a  particular  pre-eminence,  and 
conftitutes  him  the  chief  of  this  rifing  ftate. 
The  fathers  of  families,  and  the  moft  refpon- 
fible  men,  compofe  a  council,  whofe  province 
is  the  difcuffion  of  every  fubje6l;  but  the 
decifion  of  the  moft  important  fubje(fls  is 
fubmitted  to  the  general  affembly  of  all  the 
H  2  coionifts. 
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colonills.     They,  foon^   turn    their  thoughts 
towards  putting  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
fence, and,  even,  concert  meafures  whereby 
they  might  be  enabled  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  new  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
different  bodies ;    companies   of  foot,    and 
troops  of  horfe   are   formed,    and  this  city 
militia  ferves   as  the  model  to  their  army. 
The   defire  of  acquiring   additional   forces, 
prevents  them  from  being  over-fcrupulous  in 
their  reception  of  recruits.     An   afylum   is 
opened  to  all  adventurers,  and,  efpecially  to 
fugitive   (laves :     fuch    a   circumflance   was, 
then,  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  promif- 
ed  to   be  the  fource  of  an  extenfive  popu- 
lation :  But   as   this   admiffion  of  flrangersj 
of  all   denominations,    introduced  colonifts, 
folely   of  one  fex,    a   projed   is   conceived, 
highly    expreffive    of    the   morals  of   fuch 
citizens.      The    women,    belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  ftate,  are  carried  off,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  laws  of  hofpitality.     To  re- 
cover    them, .  the   infulted     people    betake 
themfelves  to  arms :    in   the  very  moment, 
■whilft   they   are  profecuting   their  revenge, 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  difarmed  ;  the 
two  nations  are  united  by  a  treaty,  folemnly 

confirmed' 
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confirmed,  and  (what  is  flill  more  ejitraor- 
dinary)  religioufly  oblcrved.  The  city  en- 
creafes,  and  its  polity  becomes  more  perfed:. 
A  king,  atfting  in  the  character  of  a  law- 
giver, llicceeds  a  wailike  prince  j  he,  alfo, 
in  his  turn,  gives  place  to  military  monarchs. 
The  nation  grows  warlike,  but  is  furrounded 
by  dates  of  the  fame  charafter,  and  every 
decilive  advantage  which  it  gains,  feems,  en- 
tirely, owing  to  the  condudl  of  its  chiefs  : 
Such  an  advantage  depends  on  fortune,  and 
cannot,  yet,  be  the  eftecfl  of  the  political 
conftitution,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  far,  the  confideration  of  the  progreli 
of  the  Roman  republic,  would  be  to  little 
purpofe.  I  know  but  of  two  caufes,  which 
may  be  affigned  :  the  one  is  due  to  chance, 
which  will,  conftantly,  have  great  weight  in 
all  human  afiairs  and  thefe  inftances  of 
chance,  are,  the  capacities  of  the  kings,  and 
'the  length  of  their  reicrns :  the  other  caufe 
belongs  more  to  polity,  and  is  that  principle 
of  population,  eftablifned  by  Romulus,-  and 
adopted  by  his  fucceflbrs  •,  a  principle  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  inflitute  a  law,  ena6t- 
ing,  that  the  vanquifhed,  inftead  of  being  re- 
duced to  captivity  (at  that  time  the  cuftom) 
H  J  Ihould 
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fliould  be  all  tranfported  to  their  city.     This 
is  the-  real  fource  of  the  greatnefs  of  Rome. 
It  was   this,    which,    in    the  fpace  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  after  its  foundation, 
occafioned  the  number  of   its  inhabitants  to 
mount  up  to  one  hundred  and   thirty  thou- 
fand   citizens. (z^)      As>  to   its    government, 
what  idea  can  we  conceive  of  that,  when  we 
perceive  the  people  bafe  enough  to  groan  fo 
long,    and   patiently,    beneath  the  yoke   of 
fuch  a  tyrant  as   Tarquinius  Superbus  ?  In- 
deed, if  the   Roman    youth    had  not   been 
wearied  out  by  a   toilfome,    and  piotradled 
war ',  and  if  a  moil  horrid  tragedy   had  not 
happened,  opportunely,  to  roufe  the  fpirit  of 
the  people,  Rome  mull  have  become,  what 
Syracufe  was,  the  fport  of  tyrants,  and  the 
theatre  of  revolutions. 

But  their  kings  were  expelled,  and  liberty 
fat  in  their  places. . .  Liberty ! . . .  what  liberty  ? 
Tyranny  did  but  exchange  hands,  paffing 
from  kings  to  the  great.  The  people  bewail 
their  earlieft  captivity  ;  they  complain,  and 
are  not  heard  j    reduced,  at   length,  to   an 

excefs 


(«)  Or,  according   to  the  calculation   of  DionyCiis 
iialicarnaffius,  one  hundred,  and  forty  thouland  ibuls» 
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excels  of  defpair,  in  the  violence  of  their 
woes,  alone,  they  find  the  courage  neceiTary 
to  make  them  terminate.  The  eftablifliment 
of  the  office  of  Tribune  coniii'ms  the  eiFeft 
of  the  Valerian  law.  The  people  receive  new 
life ;  and  fcarcely  have  they  ceafed  from 
fearing,  before  they  become  formidable* 
Here,  the  complexion  of  the  times  under- 
goes an  univerfal  change ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  Roman  government  is,  from  hence- 
forth, a  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  Democracy. 
The  Plebeians  are,  by  marriages,  con- 
founded with  the  nobles,  and  Rome,  prac- 
tically democratica],  is  no  longer  ariftocra- 
tical,  except  in  fpeculation ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Roman  polity  was  never  pro- 
portioned to  the  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment J  fo  that  the  people,  when  ftripped  of 
their  privileges,  preferved  their  influence, 
by  the  terror  which  they  infpired,  and  the 
nobility,  when  deprived  of  their  original 
rights,  vvcre  indebted,  for  their  confequence, 
to  popular  refpecl.C^e/) 

I  would,  now,  afk  thefe  fubtle  politicians, 

who  fee  every   thing   in   Rome,    as   Malle- 

H  4  branche 

(■zy)  During  the  fecond  Punic  war,  moil  of  the  dig- 
nities were  held  by  the  Patricians. 
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branche  faw  every  thing  in  God,  what  xrx^ 
what  moment  of  this  perpetual  fluftuatior?, 
they  would  feizeon,  to  take  from  the  Romaa 
government,  a  pattern,  which  every  other'na- 
tion  ought  to  follow  ?  They  may,  perhaps,. 
be  fomewhat  embarraffed  by  this  queftioo, 
and  yet,  they  may  contrive  to  elude  it. 
This  will  be  their  anfvver.  *^'  We  allow  that 
the  conftitiuion  of  the  Roman  republic  never 
had  any  properly  fixed  principles  •,  but  yoa 
cannot  deny  that  its  polity  enjayed,  at 
leaft,  an  equal  advantage.  That  fpirit 
of  difcipline,  that  perfedion  in  the  art 
of  war,  that  fyftem,  to  which  power,  and 
encreafmg  grandeur  were  attached,  fuf- 
ficiently  plead  in  favour  of  the  principal 
fprings  in  the  machine  of  government. 
Such  great  effefls,  muft  have  proceeded 
from  powerful  caufes." 

Here,  I  mud  beg  to  be  indulged  with  the 
infmuation  of  a  doubt,  the  temerity  of  ad- 
vancing which  (if  doubting  can  be  temerity) 
I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  conceal.  The  Rcs- 
mans,  indeed,  as  their  own  hiftorians  affirm, 
triumphed  over  their  neighbours,  almoil  as 
frequently  as  they  fought  •,  but  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  thefe  great  advantages,. 
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let  us  recolleft  that  they  waged  war,  during 
a  fpace  of  time^  nearly  approaching  to  four 
hundred  years,  ere  they  reduced  to  fubmif- 
fion,  the  fingle  city  of  Veui^x)  and  let  us 
wait,  before  we  eftimate  this  fuperiority  of 
the  Romans,  until  wefliall  have  read^  in  the 
works  of  the  hiftorians  of  the  Volfcians,  ithe 
i^qui,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Etrufcans,  the 
fame  fafls  which  Livy  hath  related  :  yet  even 
this,  is  unneceffary  :  for  that  very  author, 
fomewhere,  confelfes,  that,  for  a  long  fpace 
of  time,  the  VoUci  were,  at  leaft,  as  fuccef- 
ful  as  the  Romans.  We  will  not,  in  this 
place,  call  forth  the  too  well  known  hillories 
of  Porfenna,  Conolanus,  and  Brennus,  the 
Gaul:  but  fhall  reft  contented  with  remarking 

'  CD 

that  if  Horatius  Codes  had,  unfortunately, 
fallen,  when  he  received  the  wound  on  his 
knee  •,  if  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  had  died, 
fome  years  fooner ;  and  if  Manlius  Capito- 
liniis  had  flept  one  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 

the 


fxj  It  appears  that,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years,  the 
Romans  accompiifned  their  reduction,  folely,  by  the 
error,  which  this  city  committed,  in  choowng  a  king, 
and  abandoning  her  alliance  with  the  Latins ;  a  de- 
fection which  they  could  never  forgive. 
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the  miflrefs  of  the  world  had  been  entirelj? 
overthrown. 

I  cannot  avoid  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  for  a  moment,  upon  this  obje6t. 
Let  him  judge,  with  me,  how  frivolous  the 
common  place  obfervations,  fo  frequently 
repeated,  by  thofe  authors,  v/ho  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  Romans,  mud,  unavoid- 
ably, prove.  What  is  more  common  than 
to  find  it  afTerted,  that  the  fpiritof  conqueft 
was  the  fowl  of  their  government  ?  The  fpirit 
of  conqueft,  amongft  men  who  fufFered  three 
hundred  and  fixty  years  to  roll  away,  with- 
out bethinking  themfelves  of  attempting  a 
fiege !  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  amongft  a 
people,  whofe  wars  were  only  wars  of  repri- 
fais,  or  of  plunder !  the  fpirit  of  conqueft, 
amongft  individuals,  who  never  imagined 
that,  to  fubdue  their  enemies,  they  fhould 
have  kized  their  military  fortreffes  !  We  need 
not  quit  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  to  difcover  the 
fecret  fprings  in  their  machine  of  govern- 
ment :  let  us  direift  our  refearches,  folely, 
into  the  diffenfions  betwixt  the  people,  and 
the  great ;  thefe  diffenfions  conftitute  the 
fources  of  all  thofe  events  which  excite  our 
furprize.     At   firft,  the   great   dreading  the 

people. 
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people,  when  animated  by    their  Tribunes, 
conceived  the  expedient  offending  them  to 
war :  but   as   the   foldiers    were   obliged  to 
furr^ilh  themfelves  with  fubfiftance,  at  their 
own  expence,  it  was  not  convenient  to  make 
long  campaigns.     It  was,  therefore,  only  for 
a  time  that  they  were  diverted  by  war,  from 
an  attention  to  public  affairs,  and,  that  time 
being  elapied,    they    returned    from    battle, 
more  burdened,  and  more   mutinous,    than 
they  had  ever  been.     A  projeft  was,  then, 
concerted   to   prolong  the   war,  and   to  lay 
(leges.     To  effeft  this,  it   became  necelTary 
to  adopt  the  refolution  of  giving  pay  to  the 
troops.     The  Patricians  entered,  heartily,  into 
the  facrifice  of  their  contingent,  and  fent  it, 
of  their  ov/n   accord,  to  the  public  treafury  : 
But  the  Tribunes  were  not   fo  eafily  duped. 
They  tore  the  mafk  off  from  this  falfe  genero- 
fity,  and  expofed  the  fnare,  concealed  under 
this  apparent  beneficence. 

What  is  the  refult  of  all  this  ^  it  is,  that  it 
occafions,  in  our  opinion,  a  reaftion  of  ef- 
fects upon  caufes,  and  of  caufes  upon  efte<5ts  : 
that  is,  for  inftance,  we  are  induced  tojudge 
of  the  conftitution  of  a  government,  from 
ibme   fplendid   circumftances,    which  excite 

our 
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our  refpeft  -,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  full  of" 
this  idea,  we  place  moll  of  the  events,  in  the 
fame  point  of  view,  from  which  we  beheld 
the  principal  events.  Now,  I  confider  hu- 
man reafon,  as  armed  with  two  inftruments, 
and  thefe  are  contemplation/^ J  and  expe- 
riment. Thefe,  only,  can  enable  it  to  pierce 
through  the  chaos  of  opinions,  in  fearch  of 
truth  •,  but  if,  inftead  of  perfecting  them, 
it  were  to  hurry  on,  through  the  concurrent 
ufe  of  each,  the  confequence  muft  be,  that, 
clafhing  inceffantly,  the  one  againft  the 
other,  they  would  be  impaired,  before  they 
could  affift  it. 

It  is  aftonifhing,  that  mankind  fhould  have 
been  almoft  conftantly  miftaken  in  the  ufe 
of  theie  two  inftruments.  The  phyfical  fyftetn 
hath  been  fubmitted  to  contemplation,  and 
the  political  fyllem  to  experiment.  The  laws 
of  nature  have  been  founded  on  ingenious, 
but  extravagant  conje6lures  ;  the  laws  of  fo- 
ciety  have  been  founded  on  particular  fac^s. 
The  cruelties  of  a  tyrant  occafioned  the  ex- 
tirpation of  monarchy  •,  an  unfortunate  fuccefs, 
an  error  of  councils,  effedled   the  difmiffion 

of 

fyj  Theory,   which  is  derived  from  the  Greek   word 
Btii^ix,  figniues,  only,  coniemplation. 
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of  democracy  •,  an  abule,  either  of  power,  or 
of  riches,  threw  a  difcredit  over  ariftocracy; 
a  crime  committed  on  the  perfon  of  a  female, 
exceedingly  beloved,  eftablifhed  a  violent  fe- 
verity  in  the  inflidion  of  punifliments  j  a 
reprifal,  diftated  by  paffion,  fixed  the  rights 
■of  war.  Thus,  men,  gueffing  at  the  events 
of  future  days,  by  the  circumftances  which 
had  arilcn  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding 
days,  have  blunted  the  -  inftrument  of  expe- 
riment, and,  entirely,  abandoned  the  inftru- 
ment of  meditation. 

How  different  fhould  have  been  the  path, 
marked  out  for  the  exertion,  and  progrefs  of 
the  human  underflanding  !  aftronomy,  Phy- 
fics,  and  natural  hiftory,  have,  as  it  were, 
been  lavifh  of  thofe  given  problems,  which 
they  have  prefented,  for  our  difcufTion.  All 
that  remained  for  us,  was  to  adjuft  the  equa- 
tion, to  arrange,  and  to  number ;  a  fecond 
ftudy,  then,  courted  our  refearches,  and 
that  was  Zoology,  or  the  knowledge  of 
living  creatures,  either  in  their  kinds,  or  fe- 
parately,  the  which  ftudy  condufled  us  to 
the  philofophy  of  phyfics,  that  is,  the  art 
ofprefcrving  mankind,  in  the  moft  perfed: 
ftate  of  welfare,  pofTibly  attainable,  by  equally 

em- 
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employing  phyfical,  and  moral  means :  I 
fay,  moral  means,  for  who  doubts  whether, 
or  no,  morality  be  a  branch  of  phyfics  ? 
Here  the  quantity  of  fa6ls  was  immenfe,  but 
the  inconvenience  arifmg  from  variety  coun- 
terballanced  the  advantage,  refulting  from 
multiplicity.  In  this  cafe,  experiment  muft 
have  been  attended  with  timidity,  and  whilft 
expedation  was  involved  in  doubts,  the 
pra6lice,  or  the  fcience  thrown  into  aftion, 
could  not  have  been  employed,  except  with 
much  referve.  To  thefe  fludies,  naturally 
fucceeded  the  ftudies  of  government,  1that  is, 
of  political  bodies ;  of  thofe  organized  ag- 
gregations, which  under  the  name  of  em- 
pires, or  republics,  prefent  to  us  a  new  order 
of  moral  beings.  Now,  who  doth  not,  at 
the  firfl  fight,  perceive  that  thefe  political  bo- 
dies, in  number  extremely  fmall,  and  full  of 
varieties,  or  anomalies,  are,  of  all  theobjefls 
of  our  refearches,  thofe  objefts  which,  more 
than  any  others,  elude  the  light  of  expe- 
riment ? 

From  thefe   reflexions,  which  we  do  but 
jull  hint  to  the  reader,  a  new  fyftem  of  fci- 
ence, hitherto  unknown,  feems,  all  at  once, 
to  fpring   up.     The  examination  of  nature, 

and 
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and  of  her  fixed,  immutable,  and  neceflary 
laws,  fliould  be  the  firil  foundation  of  all 
knowledge,  the  initium  fapientias.  From 
thefe  primary  notions  of  nature,  one  might 
proceed  to  her  principal  produdions,  and, 
at  length,  to  her  circumfcribed,  and  indivi- 
duated operations.  Andrologia,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  man  in  general,  would  ferve  as  the 
bafis  to  medicine,  natural  hiltory,  and  mo- 
rality i  and  thefe  would  give  birth  to  poli- 
tics, which  would  prove  but  the  refult  of  all 
the  others.  It  is,  then,  that  an  abfolute 
Phyfiocratia  would  arife,  a  government 
founded  on  the  powers  of  nacure,  and  the 
energy  of  her  action. 

In  a  lefs  enlightened  age,  and  at  a  period, 
when  the  human  mind  might  not  be  fo  much 
accuftomed,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  the  mod 
fubflantial  nourifhment,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  apologize  for  this  philofophical  di- 
gfeffion,  and,  particularly,  for  that  concife, 
and  abftraded  form,  into  which  I  have 
thrown  thefe  refledlions  :  but  I  am  not  igno- 
rant, that  knowledge  is,  in  our  days,  become 
fo  difiufive,  that  authors  can,  fcarcely,  make 
any  other  pretenfions  to  a  fuperiority  over 
their  readers^  except  thofe  pretenfions  which 

may 
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may  have  arifen  from  the  labour  of  having 
meditated,  longer  than  them,  upon  the  fub- 
je(5ls  concerning  which  they  may  have  written. 
I,  even,  perceive  that  nothing  can  be  more 
grateful  to  the  compofer  of  a  work  than  to 
imagine  himfelf  placed  near  a  man  of  genius, 
who,  rapidly,  feizes  all  his  thoughts,  whofe 
attention  animates  him.,  whofe  looks  encou- 
rage him,  and  at  whofe  fide  he  finds  frefh 
vigour  imparted  to  his  abilities,  and  additio- 
nal certainty  infufed  into  his  conceptions.  In 
this  confidence,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  may 
difpenfe  with  expatiating  on  the  refult  of  what 
hath  been  advanced  ;  and  proving  farther, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principles  of  polity, 
adopted  by  mankind,  have  never  reiled  upon 
a  folid  bafis ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  neceffary  thp.t  there  fhould  be  a 
fufiicient  number  of  fafts,  attendant  on  this 
fcience,  to  reduce  it  to  experiment,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  dodlrine  of  example. 

To  return  to  the  Romans :  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  recoiled  what  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  concerning  that  error,  which  leads  us 
to  judge  of  fa£ls,  rather  according  to  our  an- 
terior prepoffeffions,  than  by  an  examination 
of  thole  fads,    as   within  themfelves.     We 

Ihall, 
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fiiall,  then,  quickly  perceive  to  what  ex- 
tremes the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  the  adula- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  the  enthufiaftic  ad- 
miration of  pofterity,  have  ftretched  them- 
felves,  to  give  a  kind  of  bold,  and  fingular 
relief  to  the  infancy  of  the  republic.  Thus, 
when  Servius  TuUius  had  been  elevated  from 
a  ftate  of  flavery,  to  the  royal  dignity,  it 
v/as  afferted,  that  a  celeftial  flame  had  for- 
merly been  obferved  to  defcend  upon  his 
cradle. 

This  difpofition  appears  no  where,  fo 
ftriking,  as  in  the  opinion  conceived  of  the 
Roman  art  of  war.  Not  contented  with 
having  beftovved  on  it  the  applaufe  which  it 
deferves.  its  encomiafts  would  fain  perfuade 
us  to  forget  that  it  did  not  reach  its  lall  de- 
gree of  perfedion,  till  the  time  of  the  Sci- 
pios :  and  they  would  willingly  call,  that  mi- 
litary knowledge,  which  the  Romans  derived 
at  length,  folely,  from  the  frequency  of  mif- 
conduft  and  bad  fuccefs,  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  arifing  from  the "  wifdom  of  their 
government. ;2;) 

Vol.  I.  I  I  am 

{zj  As  I  am  precluded,  by  the  fubje6l  of  this 
wcrk,  from  entciing  into  along  detail,  concerning  the 

Roman 
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I  am  aftoniflied  that  no  perfon  hath,  as  yet, 
been  induced  to  compare  the  quantity  of 
battles,  which  Livy  makes  the  Romans  gain, 
with  the  fmall  number  of  real  fuccefles,  which 
they   acquired,    during  the    fpace  of  four 

hundred 


..Roman  art  of  war,  I  fhail  only  produce  one,  from 
amongfl  the  many  errors  conamitted,  on  thefe  occa- 
fxons. 

Becaufe  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  Romans,  to- 
wards the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  formed  themfelves 
into  fuch  a  difpofition  of  battle,  as  to  have  occafioned 
the  ranging  of  the  infantry,  in  chequers,  or  fquares, 
confifting  of  three  files,  with  the  cavalry,  on  the  wings; 
it  was,  therefore,  imagined  that  they,  always,  drew  up 
their  army  in  this  order.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to 
prove,  that,  during  the  four  firft  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  cavalry  was  ccnftantly  ftationed,  as  a  body  of 
jeferve.  From  amidft  a  multitude  of  fafts,  tending  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  I  Ihall  reft  contented  with  a  felec- 
tion  of  thefe  fafts  which  follow.  Livy,  mentioning  a 
great  battle,  between  Fablus  and  the  Samnites,  af- 
ferts,  that  this  conful  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge,  but 
that  they  threw  their  own  troops,  and  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  into  equal  diforder.  Equites  ducibus  tribunis 
ant^  figna  evedi,  baud  multo  plus  holHbus,  quam 
fuis  prasbuerunt  tumultus.  Now,  thefe  equites  ante 
figna  evefti,  who  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  amongft 
their  own  infantry,  and  the  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
could,  furely,  be  no  other,  than  a  body  of  referve, 
jruihing  on  to  the  charge,  through  the  intervals  of  their 

foot. 
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hundred  years.  I  am  ftill  more  furprized, 
that  no  doubt  is  entertained  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  hiftory,  \^hen  the  hifto- 
rian  is  obferved  to  be  fo  very  exad,  as  never 
to  omit  the  detail  of  a  fingle  aftion  :  there 
are  fufficient  opportunities  of  comparing  this 
I  2  fcru- 


foot.  I  omit  the  defcription  of  a  number  of  battles, 
during  which  the  conful  is  fuppofed  to  have  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  fall  back  into  the  rear,  in  order  to  charge  the 
enemy,  in  flank ;  a  kind  of  attack,  which  muft  have 
proved  unavoidable,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion, had  the  cavalry  been  ftationed  on  the  wings; 
and  which,  alfo,  could  never  have  been  executed,  if 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  had  obferved  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  :  but  let  me  remark  that  the  four  hundredth,  and 
fortieth  year,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  the 
period,  at  which  Lii'y  fixes  the  firft  introduftion  of  this 
difpofition  of  battle,  fo  ofen  praftifed  afterwards. 
Treating  of  the  Samnites,  his  words  are :  Itaque  in 
aciem  procedunt,  equitibus  in  cornua  divifis.  Doth 
not  the  particular  attention  with  which  the  author  de- 
fcribes  this  difpofition,  fufficiently  prove  that,  it  was» 
hitherto,  ahnoft  without  a  precedent  ?  The  following 
paflage  informs  us,  that  the  infantry  did  not  march  on 
to  the  attack,  in  chequers,  or  fquares ;  and  is  an  addi- 
tional contirmStion  of  the  opinion,  which  we  have 
advanced,  infinuating  that  the  cavalry  was  ftationed,  as 
a  body  of  referve.  The  diftator,  Marcus  Valerius, 
coming  up  to  the  ailiftance  of  an  advanced  guard, 
marched  in  the   following  order.      Prima  incedebant 

figna 
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fcrupulous  attention,  with  the  attention  em- 
ployed in  tranfmitting  to  us  all  the  haran- 
gues -,  and  of  remarking,  in  particular,  a 
certain  uniformity  in  the  defcriptions,  which 
'  gives  the  intelligent  reader  occafion  to  fufpedl^ 

that 

figna  legionum,  ne  quid  occultum,  aut  repentinum  hof- 
tis  timeret,  fed  reliquerat  intervalla  inter  ordines  pe- 
ditum,  qua  fatis  laxo  fpatio,  equi  permitti  poffent.  By 
this,  it  may  be  perceived  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
legion  did  not,  conftantly,  leave  intervals,  for  then  the 
hiftorian  would  have  been  fatisfied,  with  faying,  that 
they  had  been  augmented  :  and  that  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cavalry  was  not  ftationed  at  the  wings ;  for  had 
that  been  the  cafe,  in  this  particular  inllance,  fo  new  a 
difpofition  would  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, and  have  taught  them  to  expeft  a  rapid,  and  un- 
expefted  affault,  (quid  repentinum)  what  aftoniflies  me 
the  moft,  is,  that  no  perfon  hath  been  led  to  make  thefe 
obfervations  by  a  convidion,  that  they  were  abfolutely 
neceiTary,  to  effeft  an  explanation  of  certain  paffages, 
which  rouft,  without  it,  have  appeared  abfurd.  It 
hath  been  obferved  that  the  Roman  cavalry  fometimes 
attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and,  at  other  times,  in 
the  rear ;  and  thus  gained  a  decifive  viilory  :  they, 
fometimes,  alfo,  alighted,  to  renew  the  fight,  on  foot. 
Now,  it  is  ridiculous  to  aiTert,  that  the  Romans, 
having  no  Ikill  in  horfemanfhip,  frequently  gave  the 
preference  to  an  attack  on  foot,  becaufe  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  decifion  of  the  battle  was,  often,  owing 
to  their  having  charged  on  horfeback.  The  faft,  then, 
was  fimply    this.     WJlen  the   enemy  had  kept    their 

flanks 
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that  the  variety  of  the  difFerent  orders  of 
battle,  was  confined  to  the  tallies  of  the  au- 
thor, and  not  to  the  pofTibihties  of  war. 
What!  after  fo  many  battles  gained,  by  the 
left,  the  right,  and  the  center  divifions ; 
I  3  after 


flanks  too  clofe,  to  apprehend  their  being  broken  into, 
and  when  the  firil  attack  of  their  infantry  had  made 
the  Roman  foot  give  way,  the  confuls,  perceiving  that 
ihey  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity,  to  make  a  di- 
verfion  againft  the  wings,  failed  not  to  order  the  horfe- 
men  to  alight,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  directing  the  ma- 
niple to  open,  they  led  on  this  body  of  referve,  (ante 
Cgna)    that  is,  in  the  front  of  the  troops. 

As  to  the  Reman  art  of  war,  in  general,  the  bell 
judgment  which  1  can  prefume  to  pafs  on  it,  after  the 
moft  mature  examination,  is  this :  during  almoft  five 
ages,  Rome  did  not  much  outftrip  her  neighbours  in 
the  acquifition  of  advantages.  Her  infantry  were  never 
diftinguifhed  by  their  fuperiority,  and  in  moft  of  her 
fuccefsful  wars,  the  vidlory  was  owing  to  the  good, 
order,  and  intrepidity,  with  which  the  cavalry  charged, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  truth  is  but  little  known ;  but 
could  I  perfuade  the  military  men  to  read  Livy,  with 
attention,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  they  would  agree  with 
me.  As  to  the  reft,  the  Remans  had  no  idea  of  conti- 
nuing the  war  by  campaigns,  and  fo  ignorant  were 
they  of  ftratagems  of  any  kind,  that  when  Hannibal 
employed  them,  and  when  his  Numidian  cavalry  gained 
advauiages  over  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  the  latter 

were 
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after  three  hundred  and  fixty  years,  palTed 
in  war,  is  Veii  not  yet  taken  !  Veii  fuftains  a 
fiegeof  ten  years:  (let  it  be  obferved  how 
fufpicious  the  refemblance  is,  between  this 
account,  and  the  account  of  the  fiege  of 
Troy).  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  taking 
ofVeu  is  effeded,  folely,  by  the  fuperior 
genius  of  one  man.  And  what  man  ?  the  de- 
liverer, the  reformer  of  his  country,  the  im- 
mortal Furius  Camillus !  what  fhall  I  fay  of 
the  Samnites,  who  fupported  a  war  againft 
Rome,  during  a  fpace  of  forty  years  ?  or  of 
the  Gauls,  who  almoft  conftantly  triumphed 
over  the  Romans,  however  hiftorians  may 
have  laboured  to  difguife,  and  even  to  alter 

the 


were  involved  in  a  feries  of  defeats,  which,  as  they  in- 
creafed,  were  attended  by  additional  .circumftances  of 
humiliation. 

To  conclude ;  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  Roman 
authors,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  thofe  times  in  which 
the  republic  ftill  exifled,  and  before  flattery  had  arifeii 
to  its  full  heighth,  did,  at  any  period,  fairly  make 
cut  their  pretenfions  to  thofe  excefiive  praifes,  which 
were  afterwards  laviflied  on  their  nation.  Witnefs  that 
confeflion  of  Salluft.  —  Sciebam.  . .  .  facundia  Graecos, 

gloria  belli  Gallos,  ante  Romanis  fui£fe (Belium 

CatJl.) 
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the  narrative  of  hO:s?{a)  but  it  will  be  ob- 
je(5ted  to  me,  that  Rome,  at  length,  became 
the  midrcis  of  the  world  ;  and  I  Ihall  be 
afked  what  proofs  can  remain  to  account  for 
her  prodigious  iuccefs,  if  her  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, and  her  art  of  war  be  thus  attached. 
To  this  objeiflioa  I  anfwer,  firft,  that  he 
who  takes  the  dimenfions  of  an  edifice,  doth 
not,  on  that  account,  pretend  that  he  can 
pull  it  down ;  and  if  1  have  imagined,  that 
an  enthufiaftic  admiration  hath  attributed  too 
much  merit  to  the  polity  of  the  Romans,  I 
am  not  the  lefs  induced  to  revere  a  thoufand 
admirable  circumftances,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  as  examples  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Secondly,  I  mult  remark,  that 
whilft  men,  endued  with  the  moft  profound 
learning,  and  the  mod  lively  genius,  have 
I  4  facrificed 

(aj  It  is  apparent  that  the  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Furius  Camillus,  when  the  Romans  were  on  the  point 
of  treating  for  their  ranfom,  is  no  more  than  the  fabu- 
lous invention  of  either  pride,  or  flattery.  The  Che- 
valier Folard  hath  fully  refuted  it,  in  his  commen- 
taries on  Polybius,  notwithilanding  that  he  hath  pafled 
by  theteftimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  diredlly  oppo- 
fite  not  only  to  the  alTertions  of  Livy,  and  Plutarch, 
but,  alfo  to  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who  puts  this 
fentence  into  the  mouth  of  Claudius.  *'  Capti  a  Gal- 
Irs  fumus."  ....  V.  Tacit.  Aimal,  lib.  11. 
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facrificed  all  their  attention  to  the  tafl^,  of 
finding  in  Rome  herfelf,  the  fource  of  her 
grandeur,  they  have  too  much  neglected  the 
inveftigation  of  thofe  exterior  caufes,  which 
contributed  to  that  grandeur  ;  as  if,  in  deter- 
mining on  the  power  of  a  lever,  it  were  not 
necefiary  to  go  to  the  extreme  point,  and  af- 
certain  its  refiftance.  It  is  an  omiffion,  of 
which  I  accufe  the  celebrated  Machiavel,  and 
the  illuftrious  Montefquieu,  above  all  others> 
(Ip)  becaufe  the  former,  and  the  latter  could 
not  have  avoided  infufing  into  their  obferva- 
tions  all  the  fire  of  their  genius,  and  all  the 
fagacity  of  their  underftanding:  fince  they 
have  negleded  this  object,  let  us  endeavour 

to 


(hj  Machiavel,  in  the  compofition  of  his  admirable 
difcourfes,  concerning  the  firft  decad  of  Livy,  doth 
not  feeni  to  have  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  fyftem  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Ronaan  republic.  Neither 
hath  the  prefident  Montefquieu  fuppofed  this  to  be  a 
new  and  neceffary  talk :  doth  his  work,  then,  corref- 
pond  with  its  title  ?  the  refiedions  which  he  al!ov-'s  him- 
felf  to  make  on  the  five  firft  ages  of  the  republk 
fcarcely  take  up  fixty  duodecimo  pages  ;  I  mufl:  eonfefs, 
that,  whatfoever  genius  may  dilb'nguiih  thefe  reflexions, 
they  feem  fo  vague,  and  fo  detached,  that  they  refembie- 
marginal  notes,  written  on  the  fame  work,,  of  whick 
Machiavel  was  the  commentator* 
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to  throw  Tome  light  upon  it,  and  firft,  let  us 
confider  Italy,  as  within  herfelf. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  favourable 
to  the  ellablifliment  of  any  ftate  whatfoever, 
than  the  pofture  of  Italy,  at  the  demife  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  that  is,  at  the  period, 
when  the  Roman  republic  began  to  acquire  a 
certain  (lability.  In  fa6t,  matters  were  fo 
arranged,  that  the  neighbouring  inland  na- 
tions, although  fufficientiy  warlike  to  exer- 
cife  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  were,  not- 
withftanding,  as  yet,  too  barbarous  and  too 
iinpoliflied,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  means 
of  reducing  them  to  fubmiflion  ;  whilil  the 
people  inhabiting  the  countries  nearer  to  the. 
fhores  of  the  fea,  were,  at  once,  affluent  and 
refined,  but  too  eJifeminate  and  ennervated, 
to  render  themfelves  formidable.  Thus  Italy 
found  herfelf  divided  into  indigenous  nations, 
ftill  retaining  their  barbarifm,  and  Grecian 
colonies,  amongfl:  which,  commerce  and  in- 
duflry  had,  already,  introduced  luxury  and 
corruption.  The  Romans,  having  become 
the  conquerors  of  the  neareft  neighbouring 
nations,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  have  van- 
quifhed  all  Italy.  The  weaknefs  or  Capua, 
and  the  pufillanimity  of  the  people  of  Tar  en- 
turn. 
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turn,  may,  eafily,  be  recolledted;  but  it 
fhouldj  alfo,  be  remembered  that,  if  Pyrrhus, 
lefs  inconftant,  lefs  vague  in  his  projeds,  or 
rather  more  immediately  interefted  in  the  li- 
berty of  Italy,  had  vigoroufly  pulhed  on  the 
war,  perhaps,  Fabricius  had  been  the  laft 
hero  of  whom  Rome  could  have  boafted* 
Rome,  having  once  rendered  herfelf  the  mif- 
trefs  of  Italy,  what  was  wanting  to  make  her 
the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  world,  but  to  con- 
ceive it  poflible  that  Ihe  might  be  miftrefs  ? 
Carthage  taught  her  to  perceive  it,  and  feemed 
to  enter  into  competition  with  her,  only  to 
enable  her  to  know  her  own  power.  In  faft, 
what  ftate  had  the  Romans  to  fear  ?  was  it 
Sicily,  divided  into  feveral  fmall  republics, 
and  governed  by  feveral  petty  tyrants? 
Could  the  Illyrians,  a  defpicable  people, 
whofe  whole  lives  were  fpent  in  ads  of  piracy, 
be  the  objefts  of  their  apprehenfions  ?  gr, 
could  even  Macedonia  herfelf  alarm  them, 
when  engaged  in  all  the  Grecian  quarrels, 
and  rendered,  in  her  turn,  the  theatre  of  re- 
volutions ?  all  the  forces  of  Europe  had  paf- 
fed  into  Afia,  and  the  military  power  became, 
lately,  fixed  there,  as  if  that  region  had  been 
its  native  relidence. 

Car- 
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Carthage,  then,  was  all  that  remained  m 
the  Weft :  but,  what,  within  itfelf,  was  this 
power  of  Carthage  ?  it  was  like  the  power 
which  the  Englifli  enjoy,  at  prefent,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  India  ;  that  is,  a  power,  which, 
having  been  eftabliflied,  by  ah  afpiring  and 
victorious  commerce,    at  once,  extended  it- 
i'elf  along  the  coafts,  and  caufed  its  influeace 
to  be  felt,  through  all  the  inland  parts  ;  there 
is,  however,  this  difference  -,    the  power  of 
the  Englifh  pointed,  at  leaft,  to  a  refpeftable 
objefb,  a  kind  of  vice,  where  its  whole  force 
concentrated  j    whilft   Carthage,    like  thofe 
polypufles,  the  Vague  exiftence  of  which,  iofes 
in  energy,  what  it  acquires  in  the  fuperficies, 
feemed  more  jealoufly  employed  in  extending 
than  in  fortifying  her  polTeffions.     The  Nu- 
midian  kings,  luch  as  Syphax,  and  Mafinifla; 
the  people  of  Spain,  fuch  as  the  Celtiberians 
and  the  Lufitanians ,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  of  Corfica,  were  to  Carthage,  what 
the  Morattoes,  and  the  Indians  are,  in  this 
age,  to  the  Englifli  eftablifliments,  and,  par- 
ticularly, what  the  Mexicans  would  have  been 
to  the  Spaniards,  if  thefe  laft,  contented  with 
trading  amongft  them,  had   not  cruelly  re- 
Iblved  on  their   deftruclion.      Now,    thefe 

powers. 
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powers,  thus  eftablifhed  by  commerce,  find 
it  more  necefTary  to  attack,  than  to  prepare 
for.  a  defence.  Some  fea-ports,  fome  forti- 
fied faftories,  and,  chiefly,  the  fuperiority 
which  valour  and  induflry  acquire  over  the 
ignorance  of  a  cowardly,  and  flupid  people, 
are  the  only  means  to  be  employed  in  enforc- 
ing the  obedience  of  fo  many  tributary,  or 
allied  nations.  In  the  moment  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  and  declaring  war,  it  is  eafy 
to  obtain  fuccours,  which  may  follow  in  the 
train  j  but  when  the  enemies,  recovered  from 
their  firft  fright,  lliall  have  thought  of 
making  diverfions,  then  all  the  advantage 
will  begin  to  pafs  over  to  their  fide.  They 
have  only  one  plan  of  attack,  but  thefe  other 
powers  muft  concert  a  thoufand  methods  of 
defence.  The  profpefl  of  the  vaft  extent 
of  their  domains,  far  from  infpiring  them 
with  confidence,  fervesonly  to  multiply  their 
fears,  and  as  a  fingle  facrifice  is  thought  a 
prefage  of  bad  fuccefs,  the  defire  of  preferv- 
ing  every  thing,  induces  them  to  divide 
their  forces.  Thefe  timid  precautions  difiiife 
a  languor  over  the  operations  of  war.  The 
allied  nations  which,  before,  feemed  to  arteft 
their    authority,    loon    become  fufpe(51;ed  in 

their 
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their  turn.  Tnftead  of  fendino;  them  ap-ainft 
the  enemy,  it  is  necefiary  to  watch  over  their 
motions  •,  and  it  is  thus,  that  a  republic 
which  Teemed  the  fovereign  of  Africa,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Sardinia,  concluded  every- 
thing, with  having  for  its  enemies,  the  Afri- 
cans, the  Spaniards,  and  the  Sardinians. 

From  this  pidure,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  v/he- 
ther  the  Romans,  who  aggrandized  them- 
felves  only  by  repelling  the  attacks  of  their 
neighbours,  and  who  were,  in  faft,  rather 
raifed  to  a  relief,  than  aggrandized,  ought 
to  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  of  which  they 
had  rendered  themfelves  the  mailers,  their 
fleet  might  eafily  command  the  two  feas, 
and  their  armies  might  cjuickly  march  to 
every  part,  in  which  the  enemy  fliould  have 
dared  to  appear.('fj  Befid.s,  in  the  firft  Punic 
war,  the  Romans  were  but  auxiliaries,  and 
fince  Syracufe,  under  Gelo,  under  Dionyfius, 
and  under  Agathocles,  could  fo   effeclually, 

and 

CcJ  Strabo  imagined  that  the  fituation  of  Rome  had 
contributed  much  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  repub- 
lic :  he  reafoned  like  a  geographer.  Montefquieu  dif- 
■covers  all  ihefe  caufes  in  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment :  he  reafcns  like  a  civilian. 
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and  fo  often  refift  the  force  of  Carthage ; 
nay,  could  even  reduce  her  almoft  to  the 
brink  of  deftrudlion,  it  is  not  aftonifhing  that, 
with  fuch  an  ally,  Rome  gained  fome  vido- 
ries.  Had  the  life  of  Hiero  been  prolonged, 
he,  undoubtedly,  would  have  contrived  an 
expedient,  that  might  have  ballanced  the 
povirer  of  thefe  two  formidable  enemies,  and 
have  applied  himfelf  to  the  tafk  of  delivering 
Sicily,  from  the  inconvenience  of  being  bur- 
dened with -any  foreign  troops.  Indeed,  the 
accomplifhment  of  fuch  an  enterprize,  muft 
have  been  attended  with  fome  difficulty,  as 
this  illand  contained  a  number  of  different 
fmall  ftates,  divided  in  their  interefts,  and 
jealous  of  each  other.  But  Hiero  was  pro- 
tcdled  by  the  Romans  :  there  can  be  nothing 
more  dangerous,  than  to  receive  prote<n:ion 
from  an  ambitious  power  ;  the  fpecious  pre- 
text with  which  fuch  a  power  invefts  itfelf, 
anticipates  that  firft  effort,  of  which  every 
nation,  jealous  of  its  liberties,  is  always  fuf- 
ceptible. 

Whilft  the  Romans,  like  a  wreftler,  who 
had  the  vidory,  without  being  fatigued  by 
the  contefl,  were  happy  in  the  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  own  power,  the  empire 

of 
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of  Carthage  was  fliaken,  even  to  the  founda- 
tions. A  war  amongft  the  Mercenaries,  a 
hundred  times  more  terrible  than  the  war  of 
the  Romans,  occafions  the  blood  to  flow  in 
rivulets,  and  fcatters  confufion  around  the 
government  •,  it  was,  then,  that  Rome,  in 
oppofition  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  nay,  in 
oppofition  to  that  decency  which  would  be 
maintained,  in  our  times,  even  during  the 
very  exertion  of  an  ad  of  ufurpation,  took 
pofTeffion  of  Sardinia,  and  thus,  rendered 
herfelf  the  miftrefs  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  quickly  blazed 
forth,  and  here  it  is,  that  the  Romans  begin 
to  fhew  themfelves  in  their  true  colours. 
Whatfoever  title  to  our  admiration,  they 
may  have  pretended  to  poflefs,  they  arc 
going  to  lofe  it,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  few 
years.  A  Tingle  man  tore  off  the  mafk ;  it 
was  not  even  Carthage  ;  it  was  Hannibal 
alone,  who  contended  with  this  powerful  re- 
public !  what  an  ailonilhing  feries  of  defeats ! 
what  accumulated  inftances  of  weaknefs  in 
her  councils,  and  cowardice  in  her  com- 
bats! 

Yet  Rome  did  not  fmk...:  true....  but 
doth  it  follow  that  the  Romans  produced  ex- 
amples 
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amples  of  an  admirable  firmnefs,  and  con- 
ftancy  y  that  Fabius  was  one  of  the  greateft 
generals  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  Ronne,  at 
length,  prevailed,  by  the  ftrength  of  her 
conftitution,  and  by  her  fole  afcendancy  over 
Carthage  ?  This  queftion  hath,  often,  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  cannot 
treat  of  it,  here,  without  giving  too  much 
into  common-place  quotations,  with  which 
the  reader  muft  have  been,  frequently,  fa- 
tigued. We  rather  chufe  to  hazard  fome  re- 
flexions upon  the  plan,  concerted  by  Hanni- 
bal ',  and  we  mufl  confefs  that  it  appears  to 
be  the  mod  ralh,  and  extravagant  plan,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  human  mind  :  not,  in- 
deed, that  we  prefume  to  blame  thefe  daring 
diverfions  :  but  what  is  the  objefl  of  a  diver- 
fion  ?  it  is  to  give  a  terrible ,  and  unexpefted 
ftroke.  Thus  Agathocles,  leaving  Syracufe 
befiegcd,  prefented  himfelf,  at  once,  before 
the  walls  of  Carthage  :  but  the  rapidity  ne- 
cefiary  to  thefe  operations,  requires  that  they 
fhould  be  conduced  by  fea  -,  that  their  firft 
fuccefs  lliould  be  eafy,  and  that  the  terror 
into  which  the  enemy  might  be  thrown, 
fliould  be  fudden  and   unforefeen. 

On 
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On  thele  principles,  let  us  form  a  judg- 
ment concerning   the  condud  of  Hannibal. 
Could  there  have  been  a  longer,  a  more  labo- 
rious, or  a  more  loathfome  .expedition,  than 
that  expedition  in  which  it  became  neceflary 
to  crofs  the  Alps,  and,  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, whilfl  the  foldicrs  felt  fatigue,  difeafe, 
and  mifery,  as  the  preludes  to  a  bloody  war  ? 
To  what  were  his  firlt  fucceffes  owing  ?  to 
the  treachery  of  fome  peafants,  to  the  helplefs 
fituation  of  the  mountaineers,  and  ftill  more, 
to  the  ignorance  and  mifcondu6t  of  the  Ro- 
man  generals,  who  neither  defended  the  paf- 
fage  of  the   Rhone,  nor  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps.     I  pafs  over,   in    filence,  thofe  unex- 
pefted   victories    near  Sicinum,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Trebia  ;  but  what  (hall  be 
faid  of  the  march  of  Annibal,  through  the 
moralTes  of  Clufium;  of  the  folly  of  the  Ro- 
man  generals  who,  at   laft,  gave  his  army 
time  to  reinforce  themfelves,  and   who  came 
to   an  engagement,  at   Thrafymene,  in  the 
very  moment,  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
fatisfted  with  keeping  them  at   bay,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  the  perplexing  neceflity  of  en- 
tering   into     Winter  quarters  ?     What !    if 
Frederick  the  Great,  hath  been,  once  in  his 
Vol.  I.  K  life- 
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life-time,  accufed  of  temerity,  becaufe  the 
fiege  of  Olmutz  was  drawn  out  to  a  confide- 
rabie  length,  and  this  alfo,  when  the  efforts 
of  the  Auftrians,  to  retake  the  field,  were  in- 
credible; fhall  Hannibal  be  juftified,  for 
having  undertaken  an  enterprize,  which  mull 
have  proved  his  ruin,  if  attended  by  a  fingle 
misfortune,  and  to  which,  viflory  herfelf 
could  have  infured  no  fuccefs  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objeded  to  me,  that, 
if  fortune  favoured  this  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian, at  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
ihe,  foon  afterwards,  manifefled  her  incon- 
ilancy,  when  the  fenate  of  Carthage  refufed 
to  fend  into  Italy  the  necelTary  fupplies,  to- 
wards the  continuation  of  the  war :  to  which 
I  anfwer,  firfl,  that  Hannibal,  before  it  be- 
came likely,  that  he  fhould  receive  any  fuc- 
cours  from  Africa,  had  furmounted  the 
greatefl" difficulties,  attending  his  enterprize, 
and,  of  courfe,  already  fubmitted  to  ail  thofe 
events,  of  which,  if  a  fmgle  event  had  proved 
unfavourable,  he  mufl  have  been  irretriev- 
ably loft.  Secondly,  that  all  his  credit,  at 
Carthage,  was  limited  to  a  fadlion  •,  and  that 
he  fhould  have  known,  that  when  a  repub- 
lic is  divided  into  two  fadions,  the  fadion 

which 
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which  acquires  its  advantages  abroad,  is  lia- 
ble to  loie  its  influence  at  home,  becaufe 
great  fucceffes  attrad:  envy,  and  remove,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  dread  which,  alone, 
can  maintain  order  in  a  divided  Hate.  No 
circumftance,  therefore,  was  more  eafily  to 
be  forefeen,  than  the  fall  of  the  Barcinian 
fadlion  ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  incon- 
fiderate,  than  to  exped  lupplies  from  a  jea- 
lous fenate,  who  had  never  looked  upon  this 
diverfion  with  approbation.  That  •  Hanni- 
bal fhould  have  been  driven  out  of  Italy  is, 
then,  no  longer  a  matter  of  allonifhment; 
the  wonder  lies,  in  his  not  having  been, 
fooner,  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat :  we  muft  not  admire  the  Romans,  who 
fought  in  their  own  country,  and  were,  con- 
ftantly,  able  to  oppofe  four  armies,  to  a 
fmgle  army  :  it  is  Hannibal,  whom  we  muft 
applaud ;  Hannibal,  who,  deftitute  of  all 
fupplies,  and  weakened  even  by  his  own  vic- 
tories, perceived  himfelf  forced  to  keep  up  a 
defenfive  war,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  country, 
belonging  to  the  enemy-,  hov/  particularly 
is  that  fuperiority  of  genius  to  be  com- 
mended, which  taught  him  to  bring  into  fub- 
jeclion,  an  afTemblage  of  barbarous  nations, 
K  2  and 
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and  to  acquire  fuch  a  dominion,  over  thtir 
difpofition,  as  empowered  him,  in  every  pe- 
culiar cafe  of  neceffity,  to  infpire  them  with 
cool  perfeverance,  in  the  place  of  too  daring 
a  confidence  ;  and  with  a  devoted  obedience, 
inftead  of  too  prefumptuous  an  oppofition  to 
his  diredions ! 

Amidft  fuch  a  multitude  of  celebrated 
events,  which  arofe  during  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  forget  one 
event,  apparently,  flill  more  aftonifhing, 
than  the  enterprife  of  Hannibal,  fmce  it  is 
fomething  like  a  relapfe  into  the  error  com- 
mitted by  this  great  general.  I  allude  to  the 
fuccours  led  on  by  Afdrubal,  and  defeated  by 
the  confuls,  Livius,  and  Nero :  and  here,  I 
-cannot  avoid  inveighing  againft  thofe  partial 
prepofleffions,  which  would  not  fuffer,  even 
this  circumftance,  to  pafs  by,  without  draw- 
ing from  it  an  opportunity  of  bellowing  a 
profufion  of  applaufe  on  the  Romans ;  as  if 
any  thing,  but  the  heighth  of  folly,  could 
have  adopted  the  defign  of  marching  from 
Spain,  and  of  crofling  the  Alps,  and  the 
Apennines,  with  the  view  of  afllfting  an  army, 
Wocked,  up,  as  it  were,  in  Brutium,  and 
with  difnculty,  fupporting  themfelves  in  this 

extremity 
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extremity  of  Italy;  and  as  if  the  ftolen  march 
of  Nero  was  not,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  mod 
obvious  operation  imaginable,  and  even  the 
firft  rudiment,  and  earlieft  leflbn,  in  the  mi- 
litary fcience.  Could  Hannibal,  reafonably, 
have  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
leading  his  army,  without  interruptions 
acrofs  Apulia,  Daunia,  Samnium,  and  Pice- 
num,  in  order  to  join  Afdrubal,  amongft  the 
Ombri  ?  are  not  two  armies,  thus  put  in  mo- 
tion, from  oppofite  quarters,  conftantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  probability  of  a  defeat,  whilft 
they  form  only  a  detached  part  of  the  whole 
body  ?  undoubtedly,  he,  whom  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  vi6torious,  ahnoil:  at  the  fame  inftant 
of  time,  in  Saxony,  in  Silefia,  and  in  Pome- 
rania  ;  he,  who,  finding  himfelf  hemmed  in^ 
by  three  formidable  armies,  and  on  the  point 
of  feeing  a  fourth  army  ruih.  forward  to  at- 
tack him,  knew  how,  by  the  combined  force 
of  military  policy  and  fignal  vi6lories,  to  dif- 
fipate,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  thefe  unit- 
ed dorms  •,  this  truly  great  man,  who  bears 
nothing  about  his  charadter,  that  can  eclipfe 
his  glory,  except  the  peculiarity  of  exifting 
in  thefe  modern  times,  would  have  felt  him- 
felf exceedingly  at  eafe,  had  he  been  didator 

K  a  0 
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of  Rome,  when  Hannibal  made  his  entr/ 
into  Italy.  He  would  have  Imiled  at  the  te- 
merity of  thefe  barbarians  -,  and  that  condnft, 
which  in  Livius  was  the  efFed  of  ignorance, 
in  him,  had  been  the  effed  of  policy  -,  I 
mean,  that,  inftead  of  blocking  Afdrubal  up 
y/ithin  the  defiles  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  accompliflied, 
by  any  one,  the  leail  verfed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  defenfive  war,  he  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  advance  upon  the  plain,  and 
thus,  have  concerted  the  opportunity  of  de- 
ilroying  him,  by  a  fingle  battle. 

Such  a  multitude  of  errors,  committed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  number  of  difafters, 
which  were  the  confequences  of  thole  errors, 
might  well  accelerate  the  progrcfs  of  the 
Romans,  in  Spain  and  Sicily.-  Thus  Scipio 
propofed  his  celebrated  diverfion,  as  an  enter- 
prize,  the  fuccefs  of  which,  was  t«  prove  in- 
fallible. Even  his  departure  bore  rather  the 
air  of  a  triumph  than  a  dangerous  expedition. 
Hannibal  flew  to  the  relief  of  Carthage ; 
but  what  intelligent  fpe(5lator  could,  then, 
have  remained  doubtful  of  the  event?  How 
could  it  be  fuppofed,  that  an  army,  harralTed 
by  a  long  and  miferable  v/ar,  would  not  be 

intimidated 
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intimidated  by  that  infuffvrable  contraft, 
which  they  met  with  on  the  plains  of  Zama  ? 
and,  what  was  this  army  ?  the  Carthaginian 
Phalanx  did  not  form  a  third  part  of  it.  The 
remainder  confided  either  of  ill-difpofed  auxi- 
liaries, or  difgufted  mercenaries,  who,  de- 
prived of  the  profped  of  plunder,  faw  nothing 
before  their  eyes,  but  danger.  Hannibal 
hath  been  blamed  for  placing  thefe  mercena- 
ries, in  the  front  ranks  -,  to  have  pitied  him, 
had  been  more  natural,  fmce  he  had  reafon 
to  miflrult  them,  to  fo  violent  a  degree,  as 
to  conceive  no  hopes  of  their  making  any  ef- 
forts to  conquer,  unlefs  fupported,  or  rather 
guarded  by  the  national  foldiers. 

But  under  whatfoever  difadvantages  Han- 
nibal may   have  laboured,  yet,  nothing  can 
impair    the  glory  of  Scipio.f^j  This   hero, 
K  4  everi 

(d)  The  encomiums,  which  our  ingenious  author 
hath  beftowed  on  Scipio,  are,  at  once,  warm  and 
juft.  That  illuftrious  Roman  poiTeffed  the  happy  arc  of 
blen-ding  the  accomplifhments  of  the  gentleman,  and 
the  fcholar,  with  the  conduft  and  intrepidity  --"f  the 
foldier.  Learned,  and  admiring  learning,  he  patro- 
nized and  retained  about  him,  the  mod  eminent  in 
the  liberal  fciences.  If  he  retired  from  his  military 
employments,  it  was   only  to  cultivate  the  fruits  of 

peace* 
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even  in  his  firft  enterprizes,  blazed  out  with 
a  peculiar  luftre :  fomething  divine  predo- 
minates over  his  charader,  and  is  vifible  in 
all  the  inftances  of  his  fortune.  Happy 
Rome  !  thou  native  land  of  the  Scipios,  and 
the  y^milii,  why  Iliouldll  thoU'  be  debajcd  by 
frivolous  and  pedantic  praife  ?  why  fhould 
thy  encomiafls  affed  to  honour  thee,  by  opi- 
nions, 

peace.  Bufied  either  in  ftudy,  or  in  arms,  his  mind 
was  as  much  difciplined  by  fcience,  as  his  body  was 
expofed  to  peril.  Till  this  memorable  period,  the 
Romans  had  but  little  knowledge  of,  and  perhaps, 
lefs  paffion  for  the  works  of  art.  The  introdudion  of 
the  finell  models  of  this  kind  was  refe;  v'ed  for  Scipio, 
Marcellus,  Paulus  ^milius,  and  even  Mummius,  the 
ignorant  Mummius,  fo  ridiculous  a  contrail  to  thefe 
celebrated  chiefs,  that  he  threatened  the  perfons,  who 
were  intrufted  with  the  carriage  of  fome  piftures  and 
ftatues,  taken  at  Corinth,  that  if  they  loll  thofe,  they 
fhould  give  him  new  ones.  The  rage. for  pofTeliing 
thefe  elegant  coUeftions  became  fo  violent,  that  the  de- 
predations of  Verres  were  not  either  without  advocates, 
or  imitators.  What  the  Romans  could  not  buy,  like 
true  virtuofi,  they  Hole :  Livy,  mentioning  the  intro- 
du£tion  of  the  ftatues  from  Syracufe,  makes  this 
obfervation.  C^terum  inde  primum  initium  mirandi 
Grsecarum  artium  opera,  licentiseque  huic  facra,  pro- 
fanaque  omnia  vulgo  fpoliandi,  factum  eft,  quae  pof- 
tremo  in  Roma,  nos  deos,  templum  id  ipfum  primum, 

quod  a  Marcello  eximie  ornatum  eft,  vertit See  a 

charaSier  of  Sdfio  in  the  CQ?inoiJfeur.  K. 
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nions,  fo  different  from  thofe,  which  thou 
draweft  upon  thyfelf  ?  were  I  to  offer  thee, 
the  homage  of  my  admiration,  my  fancy 
would  tranfport  me  to  the  public  {landing 
places,  where  I  might  behold  Marcellus, 
difplaying  to  thy  view,  the  wonders  of  Sicily ; 
or  rather,  where  I  might  fee  Emilius,  leading 
at  his  chariot  wheels,  a  train  of  kings,  pre- 
ceded by  their  riches :  then,  Ihould  I,  with 
tranfport,  give  thee  thofe  titles,  which  thou 
hadft  arrogated  to  thyfelf.  I  applaud  thy 
fortune,  that  fortune,  of  which  thou  waft, 
in  former  ages,  fo  vain,  and  to  which  thou 
haft  gloried  in  attributing  power,  rather  than 
to  thy  barbarous  infancy,  thy  unfettled  laws, 
thy  tempeftuous  government,  and  even  thy 
vertues,  which  were  never  more  celebrated 
than  in  thofe  miferable  times,  when  thou  hadft 
only  preceptors,  in  the  place  of  heroes,  (e) 

From 

CeJ  Proinde  ab  hoc  orfurus  aliquis  initio ipfos 

in  teitimonium  vocaverit  Romanos,  ut  qui  plus  fortunae 
quam  virtuti  refulerint.     (Plut.  de  fort.  P.om.) 

This  little  treatife,  by  Plutarch,  is  worth  reading.  It 
will,  there,  be  feen  that,  exclufiveof  feme  fuperftitious 
ideas,  his  opinions  concerning  the  Roman  affairs  are, 
apparently,  like  thofe,  which  we  have  prefumed  to 
advance.     Now,    as  Plutarch  cannot  be  fufpefted  of 

having 
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From  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome 
iarofe  the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  world :  from 
that  period,  what  power  could  have  oppofed 
her?  Couid  Philip,  Antiochus,  or  Perfius, 
iurrounded  as  they  were  by  jealous  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  and  kings  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, have  aniufed  themfelves  with  the  hopes 
of  doing  more  than  Carthage  did  ?  It  is, 
at  this  period,  in  particular,  that  the  fortune 
of  the  Romans  becomes  fo  confpicuous, 
Rome,  triumphant,  or  rather  entering  into 
the  poffeffion  of  riches,  might  have  funk  into 
effeminacy  ;  affluence  might  have  introduced 
luxury,  to  luxury  might  have  fucceeded 
jealoufies  amongft  the  citizens,  and  ihefc 
jealoufies  would,  in  their  turn,  have  brought 
on  troubles,  and  civil  difcord  :  fome  few 
years  of  repofe  would  have  given  birth  to  all 

thefe 


having  treated  with  injaflice,  the  Romans,  on  whom 
be  hath  laviihly  beftowed  the  moIT:  flattering  encomiums, 
there  Is  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  fentiments  were  not 
offenfive  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman, 
emperors  were  accuftomed  to  place  in  their  own  chamber, 
a  golden  ftatue,  reprelenting  fortune.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  perceiving  himfelf  at  the  point  of  death,  ordered, 
this  ftatueto  be  carried  to  hi^  facce/Tor ;  and  this  aflion 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fignal  of  his  renunciation  of  the 
empire. 
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fhefe  evils :  but  the  bad  policy  of  Philip, 
and  the  prefumption  of  Antiochus,  preferved 
the  Romans  from  this  danger.  Inftead  of 
temporifing,  inftead  of  raifing,  as  it  were,  a 
bank  to  repel  the  torrent,  thefe  two  princes 
were  lb  rafh  as  to  turn  their  arms  agamil  a 
people,  inured  to  war,  by  a  long  feries  of 
military  operations,  and  elevated  with  the 
moft:  fignal  fucceffes.  This,  was  a  madnefs, 
fo  ftrikingly  marked,  as  almoft  to  render  an 
enquiry  into  the  motives  of  it  difgufting: 
but  as  true  philofophy  doth  not  deem  it  a 
fufficient  intelligence,  if  Ihe  difcover  the  mil- 
takes  of  human  nature,  nor  reft  till  fhe  hath 
feen  from  whence  thofe  miftakes  fprang,  we 
ftiall  rifque  fome  refledlions,  on  the  caufes  of 
thefe  fmgular  events. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  whatfoever  ad- 
vantages Rome  might,  hitherto,  have  gained, 
fhe  neverthelefs  had  not  yet  acquired  any- 
great  eftimation  amongft  the  Greeks.  They 
faw  all  thefe  exploits,  in  the  light  of  wars  be- 
tween Barbarians,  and  were  more  accuftomed 
to  dwell  on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus,  than 
on  the  battle  of  Zama.  One  may  even  per^ 
ceive  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Macedonian 
war,  the  Romans  had  no  allies,  except  the 
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Etoliansj,    a  people  hated,    and   difcredlted 
throughout  all  Greece ;  but  who,  notwith- 
ftanding,    attributed  to  themfelves,    all  the- 
fuccefs  of  the  battle  .of  Cynofcephalus,  and 
boaCted  that   they,    alone,    had    triumphed 
over  Philip.     Pride,  and  a  vain  prefumption, 
were  vices,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  of  thofe 
times.     There  is  every  reafon    to   imagine, 
that  they  did  not  begin  to  fear  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  but  in  the  moment,  when  they 
felt  the  fatal  eflFeds  of  it.     As  to  Attalus 
and  Eumenes,  his  fon,  who  affifted  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  wars, 
they  can  only  be  regarded  as    the  kings   of 
fortune.     Wavering  and  ill-eflablifhed,  but, 
above  all,  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  great, 
neighbouring  monarchies,  they  perceived  no 
danger  in  feconding  a  republic,  from  whom 
they  conjedlured  that  they  had*  l.efs  to  fear, 
than  to  hope. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  rifing,  or  expiring 
monarchies ;  in  the  midft  of  the  convulfiona 
with  which  thofe  new  empires,  the  relics  of 
the  power  of  Alexander,  were  inceffantly 
agitated,  the  Grecian  republics,  too  weak, 
too  difunited,  to  exift  merely  by  their  own 
power,  did  not   fail  to   add  a  conSderabk 

force 
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force  to  the  party,  which  they  embraced. 
They  were  weights,  which  lerved  to  adjuft 
the  ballance,  and  which,  perpetually,  pafled 
from  one  Icale  into  the  other  fcale :  and  yet, 
lulled  by  the  remembrance  of  liberty  and  in- 
•dependency,  they  extended  their  open  arms 
to  the  firit  ftate,  which  prefented  to  them 
a  pidlure  of  thele  bleflings.  Now,  the  Ro- 
mans having  made  a  proclamation,  which 
was  delivered  by  Quintus  Flaminius,  of  their 
intention  to  refiore  Greeceito  her  freedom, 
and  to  deliver  all  the  cities,  from  the  burden 
of  foreign  garrifons,  the  Greeks  were  fuch 
dupes,  a^  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  face  of 
their  country  would  be  changed,  and  that 
Rome  would  aflift  them,  in  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  arbitrary  power.  It  is,  indeed,  well 
deferving  our  notice,  that,  prior  to  the  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander,  defpotifm  was  un- 
known in  Europe,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Perfians.  It,  then,  fallied  forth, 
at  once,  from  the  midfl:  of  the  Grecian  army  ; 
but  unattended,  either  by  the  antiquity  of 
empires,  or  the  long  anceftry  of  royal  houfes, 
the  ufual  fupport  of  authority,  its  reign  was 
conftantly  precarious,  nor  had  it,  yet,  ac- 
quired any  {lability.     The  people,  therefore, 

returned 
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returned  to  their  liberty,  as  to  their  natura^^ 
condition.  The  fnare  laid  by  the  Romansj 
to  entrap  this  m oft  enlightened  quarter  of  the 
world  was,  indeed,  terrible  ;  and  this  ap- 
parent beneficence  had  no  other  effedt,  than 
to  break  down  all  covenants,  all  bonds,  and 
all  political  fyltems,  amidfl  thefe  unfortu- 
nate people,  who,  now,  in  exchange  for  the 
iweet  fentiments  of  liberty,  felt  nothing  but 
the  conviftion  of  their  own  weaknefs. 

The  Greeks  had,  undoubtedly  afted  more 
prudently,  if,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Ro- 
mans from  rifing,  at  their  fide,  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  they  had  united  them- 
ielves,  firmly,  to  each  other,  or  even  formed 
an  alliance  with  Philip  :  but  the  members  of 
fmall  republics,  in  which  the  fpirit  of  party, 
ufurps  the  place  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm^ 
chufe  rather  to  perilli  with  their  enemies, 
than  to  yield  to  them  the  moft  infignificant 
.advantage.  There  was  no  tyrant  whatfo- 
ever,  whom  a  faction  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  chief  of  an  oppofite  fadion  : 
and  the  confederacy  of  the  Achaians,  who 
were  not  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of 
calling  Philip  to  their  affiftance,  when  the  in- 
tended war  againft  the  Etolians  was  in  agi- 
tation;^ 
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tation,  delerted  Perfius,  when  it  became  ne** 
ceflary  to  oppofe  the  Romans,  As  to  Antior 
chus,  his  prefumption,  his  Afiatic  pridej 
the  diftance  at  which  he,  ftill,  viewed  the  forces 
of  the  Romans,  and  above  all,  the  feeds  of 
difcontent  which  he  lowed  amongft  the  Rho- 
dians,  were  the  caufes  of  his  ruin.  1  fliall 
fay  nothing  of  Perfius,  fince  that  prince  af- 
cended  the  throne,  involved  in  fuch  unhappy 
circumftances,  as  to  have  felt  no  alternative 
between  war  and  bondage.  Thus,  what- 
foever  ill  fuccefs,  he  had  rcafon  to  expert 
from  his  enterprifes,  they  were,  notwith-; 
{landing,  become  neceffary. 

Such  were  the  errors  in  policy,  whicfi 
cleared  the  path,  along  which  the  Romans 
were  to  pafs,  ere  they  arrived  at  univerfai 
monarchy.  We  have  obferved  this  people, 
giving  laws  to  Europe,  to  Afia^  and  to  Afri- 
ca ;  but,  like  thofe  emiflaries  who,  previ- 
ous to  the  breaking  out  of  war,  are  fent  to 
fathom  the  defigns  of  princes,  to  examine 
into  the  ftate  of  their  forces,  and  difcover 
what  fupplies  may  be  expe6led  from  them, 
we  have  traverfed  the  whole  world,  that  we 
might  form  ajufter  idea  of  the  enterprizes  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  the  reafons  of  their  fuc- 
cefs J 
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cefs :  in  this  refpeft,  we  have  purfued  a  plan, 
far  different  from  that  plan  adopted  by  thofe 
writers,  who  have  limited  all  their  refearches 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  who 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  inadive  citizens, 
whom  Paulus  ^milius  upbraided  with  idly 
difcufling,  in  the  forum,  the  pofture  of  af- 
fairs, and  contenting  themfelves,  in  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  conful  was  departing  on  fome 
important  expedition,  with  merely  attending 
him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  wifliing  him 
a  fortunate  fuccefs.f/j  From  the  refult  of 
our  refledions,  we  derive  a  convidtion  that 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  power,  exifted 
rather  beyond,  than  within  this  celebrated  re- 
public. Let  us,  now,  examine  the  effeds 
of  the  Roman  government,  in  its  more  im- 
mediate relation  to  its  own  particulars,  and 
the  influence  which  it  polTefTed  over  the  for- 
tune of  other  nations. 

CHAP. 

(f)  Examine  the  oration,  which  Plutarch  makes 
Paulus  Emilius  deliver,  on  his  departure  for  Macedon. 
It  is  a  curious  paflage,  and  capable  of  diminifhing  the 
opinion,  which  may  have  been  conceived  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  thofe  times. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Tbe  influence  of  the  Roman  government  over  the, 
happinefs  of  the  people :  the  condition  of  the 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Cafar, 

H  E  title  of  this  chapter  fuiEciently  inti- 
mates, that  the  conqiiells  of  the  Romans, 
and  even  their  heroic  vertues,  are,  no  longer 
to  be  the  objedts  of  our  attention.  Were  the 
people  happy  ?  was  it  fortunate  to  live  at 
Rome?  fuch  are  the  queftions,  which  wc 
mud  now  refolve,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
place  of  LucumoC^  j  or  Appius,  when  thefe 
two  ftrangers  came  to  eftablifh  themfelves  ia 
this  city. 

Vol.  I.  L  It 

(g)  *'  After<v;ards.)  Lucius  Tarqulnius  Prifcus,*^ 
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It  is  needlefs  to  declare,  that  we  fhall  not 
confider  this  queftion,  relatively  to  the  paf- 
fions  and  manners  of  our  contemporaries* 
Were  it  even  to  be  proved,  that  the  condir 
tion  of  tht  Romans  did  not  appear  to  merit 
the  envy  of  the  French,  or  the  Englifh,  it 
would  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  this  con- 
dition was,  in  itlclf,  unhappy.  In  fa<5t,  what- 
foever  inclination  we  may  have,  to  refer 
every  thing  to  our.  own  peculiar  ideas,  w€ 
have  been  long  fmce  accuftomed  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  fome  particular  fuppofitions,  by 
which,  we  are  contented  to  regulate  the 
feelings  of  our  mind  !  thus,  frequently,  a 
philofophical  and  paffive  fpeftator  bears  a 
part  in  the  frenzy  of  Seide,  or  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  Polieuftes :  but  there  is  fomething 
more  than  this ;  there  are  certain  generalities, 
certain  marks,  by  which,  the  condition  of  a 
nation  is  manifefted  in  the  ab draft.  As 
groaning  is  afign  of  pain;  fo  complaints, 
debates,  and  quarrels,  are  proofs  of  the  dif- 
contentment,  and  almofl  univerfal  mifery.of 
the  people :  and  without  alluding  to  civil 
wars,  famine,  contagion,  and  the  like  cala- 
mities ;  is  not  the  ferocity  of  individuals,  a 
conftant  fymptom  of  habitual  fufferings  ?  no- 
thing. 
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thirg,  therefore,  prevents  us  from  judging 
of  the  antients,  as  we  fhould  judge  of  each 
other  ;  neither  are  we  precluded  from  the  ap- 
plication of  thefe  great  objefts,  to  the  mofi: 
known  principles  of  morality  and  politics. 
But,  amidft  fo  many  revolutions,  and  fuch 
a  multitude  of  alterations,  made  in  the  forms 
of  the  R©man  government,  how  can  we,  pof- 
fibly,  advance  an  opinion  concerning  it,  with 
any  degree  of  precifion,  unlefs  we  divide  its 
hiftory  into  feveral  epochas  ? 

From  the  foundation  of  Rome,  to  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  may  be  included  a  pe- 
riod of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ^ 
from  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  to  the  entire 
conq'jefl  of  Italy,  may  be  allowed  the  fame 
fpace  of  time  ;  from  the  firfl  Punic  war,  to 
the  deftruftion  of  Carthage,  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ; 
and  from  that  event,  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
republic,  about  fifty,  or  fixty  years,  at  the 
moft.f^^  thefe  four  different  epochas  muft: 
L  2  ferve 

{/^J  If  I  miftake  not,  the  banifhment  of  Tarquin, 
and  the  total  deftradion  cf  the  regal  power  were  elFec- 
ted  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  year  of  Rome; 
Italy  was  eniirely  conquered  in  the  year  489.    Carthage 

was 
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ferVe  tis,  as  four  different  points  of  view,  iii 
which,  we  may  behold  the  Roman  people. 
We  only  intreat  the  reader  to  be  fatisiied, 
although  we  fhould  not  call  thefe  epochas, 
the  four  ages  of  the  republic.  He  will, 
doubtlefs,  difpenfe  with  our  diftinguifhing 
its  infancy,  its  youth,  its  manhood,  and  its 
old  age.  All  this  infignificance  of  low  rhe- 
toric, and  bad  policy,  could  tend  to  no 
ufcfui  purpofe,  except  a  demonftration  of 
the  too  general  abufe  of  words,  and  the  in- 
fluence, which  language  may  poffefs  over 
c^inions.  .  In  fa6l,  as  foon  as  men  became  fo 
weak,  as  to  efteem  the  frivolous  flights  of 
intelledis,  which  are  more  fubtle,  than  pene- 
trating, they  were,  by  degrees,  accuftomed 
to  affix  to  them  fome  meaning  •,  and  they 
no  longer  confldered  republics,  or,  even 
governments,  but  as  kinds  of  phyflcal  beings^ 
whofe  difeafes,  habitudes,  regimen,  &c.  it 
was  necefiary  to  examine.     The  reafon  of  all 

this, 

was  overthrown  in  621  ;  and  the  republic  was  extin- 
guifhed  in  706.  It  was  not  neceffary  for  the  ingeni- 
ous and  elegant  author  to  write  with  the  precision  of 
*ah  arithmetician.  It  is  rather  the  philofopher,  and 
friend  of  human  nature,  than  the  formal  chronologift, 
Who,  to  communicate  his  refearches  with  the  greater 
perfpiciiity  tothe  reader,  divides  this  period  into  four 
airas.  K. 
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this,  is,  that  nothing  exercifes  and  fatigues 
the  mind  more  than  abftradion ;  and  that 
this  adl  of  withdrawing  Ibrae  part  of  the  idea 
from  the  other  parts  of  it,  hath  need  of  fup- 
porting  icfelf  on  fenfible  circumftances. 
Hence,  it  is,  that  the  language  of  argument- 
is,  conftantly,  on  the  point  of  running  out 
into  a  figurative  ftile  -,  a  ftile,  equally  vicious 
and  incorreft,  of  which,  allegory  is  the  worft 
abufe.  Thus,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
more  ignorant  and  unpolilhed  a.  nation,  is, 
the  more  its  language  abounds  with  meta^ 
phors  and  comparilbns.  They  are  the  art- 
ful expedients  of  the  mind,  to  elude  that 
exafl  definition,  which  fo  frequently  baffles 
all  her  powers..  Are  the  principles  of  a  re- 
public to  be  unfolded  ?  it  is  compared  to  a. 
living  being.  Are  the  properties  of  ajull 
man  to  be  explained  ?  He  is  likened  to  a  re- 
public. Thus,  are  we,,  inceflantly,  turning 
round,  within  a  circle  of  errors,  where  every 
thing  meets  with  its  refemblance,  and  where 
nothing  is  decifive.CzJ  But  it  is  not  fufiicient 
L3  to 

(ij  Plato,  in  writing  his  treatife  on  a  republic,  feems, 
to  have  had  no  objeft  in  view,  except  the  teaching  us 
in  what  juflice  confifted.     He  compares  man  to  a  rg- 

public, 
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to  condemn,  and  avoid  thele  abufes,  intro- 
duced before  our  time,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
neceflary  to  open,  for  ourfelves,  new  roads  ; 
and  fince  we  muR  difcover  feme  means,  of 
afcertaining  the  fpirit  of  the  different  polidcai 
conflitutions,  it  mighi  noc,  probably,  be  im- 
proper to  confid-r,  whether,  inftead  of  fix- 
ino-  our  whole  attention  on  laws,  and  infti- 
tutions,  which  are,  frequently,  the  cffed  of 

chance^ 


public,  in  which  reafon  is  the  monarch,  and  where  the 
paffions  form  the  common  people.  To  this  fubtle  idea, 
we  owe  thofe  ingenious  extravagancies,  which  fome 
modem  authors  are,  ftill,  now  and  then,  reviving> 
to  the  difgrace  of  phiiofophy  I  as  to  the  reft,  Plato  was 
not  always  fo  allegorical ;  nor  hath  he,  at  times,  been 
above  defcending  into  exadl  definitions.  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  obferves,  that  he  made  the  excellence  of  govern- 
ment confiil  in  three  circamftances.  Firft,  in  the 
goodnefs  of  the  laws;  fecondly,  in  the  obedience, 
which  the  people  paid  to  thcfe  laws ;  and  thirdly,  in 
the  exigence  of  fuch  cuitoms,  and  rules,  as  were  able 
to  fupply  anydefeft'in  the  laws.  In  like  manner,  to 
difcover  the  vices  in  a  government,  Plato  propofed  the 
examination  of  three  things,  in  particular  ;  firft,  if  the 
laws  were  not  ferviceable,  either  to  the  fubj  eft- in  habi- 
tants of  the  kingdom,  or  to  foreigners ;  feco;idly,  if 
thefe  laws  may  be  tranfgrefied  with  impunity  ;  thirdly, 
if  there  be  no  laws,  and  if  tyranny,  folely,  predomi- 
nate in  the  ftate.  There  may  be  lefs  of  ingenuity  in 
this,  but  it  is  much  more  intelligible. 
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chance,  it  were  not  better  toemploy  ourfelves, 
particularly,  in  the  inveftigation  of  thofe  cir- 
CLimftances,.  under  which,  a  people  may  have 
formed  themlelves,  and  in  an  enquiry,  con- 
cerning the   charafter  and  interefts  peculiar 
to  mankind,  in  the   moment  when  they  en- 
tered into  a  fociety,    ^nd  had  enaded  their 
laws.     In  faft,  the  people  muft  have  exifted 
prior  to  the  eftablifliment  of  laws ;  and   the 
founders,  either  of  republics,  or  of  empires, 
could,  fcarcely,  have  been,  all,  in  the  fame 
pofition,  when  they  had  fettled  their  fprms  o£ 
government.  Now,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that,  thefe  firft  moments  threw  a  very  con- 
liderable     influence    over    the    future  ^    fo 
much,  indeed,  that  one  might  propofe  this 
political  problem  :  from   the  given  circum- 
flances,    attending    the    eilablilhment   of  a 
people,  find  out  the  appertaining  fpirit  and 
charaderC>^;.     Thus,  for  inflance,  one  might 
L  4.  be 


(k)  I  cannot  determine  whether  this  obfervation 
hath  been  neglecled  by  political  authors,  or  whether  I 
have  never  been  ftricken  with  it,  in  any  part  of  their 
works  :  but  I  have  a  particular  pleafure,  in  paying  a 
tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  writer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  It.  I  mean  the  author  of  rhiftoire  politiq^u&  dvt 
gouvernement  Remain, 
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be  convinced,  that,  whatever  modifications 
were  defigncd  to  have  been  introduced,, 
amongft  the  governments  of  Tyre,  Sparta,, 
and  Athens,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  ought 
to  have  reigned  in  the  firft,  the  fpirit  of 
equality,  in  the  fecond,  and  the  fpirit  of  in- 
dependance,  in  the  third. C^J 

This 

(I)  I  cannot  difpenfe  with  obferving,  in  this  place,, 
that  the  above  cited  idea,  differs,  widely,  from  the 
maxim,  advanced  by  Machiavel,  in  his  difcourfe  on 
Livy.  He,  there,  aflerts,  that,  to  enable  a  ftate  to 
exift,  for  any  long  period,  it  is  neceffary  to  call  it,, 
frequently,  back  to  the  firll  principles  of  its  confiitu- 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  that  almoft  every  ftate  hath  been 
eftablifhed  in  circumftances,  quite  oppofite  to  thofe 
circumftances,  in  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  became 
involved  j  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  ufelefs,  and 
even  detrimental,  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  remedy  ; 
every  alteration  in  a  ftate  is  not  a  certain  fign  of  the 
corruption  of  the  people.  The  variations  introduced 
by  particular  circumftances,  may,  a/nd,  even,  ought  to 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  government,  A  bar- 
barous and  unpolifhed  nation  m.ay  become  commer- 
cial, and  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  whilft  a  commercial 
natiop  may  growwarlike.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  ne- 
ceffary, amidft  thefe  changes  of  government  to  diftin- 
guifli  with  precifion,  that  which  appertains  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  corruption 
of  mankind.  Idlenefs,  pride,  and  difobedience  are 
certain  marks  of  corruption  j  but  the  changes  of  fortune, 

new 
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This  method  of  confidering   our  fubjed, 

fcems  to  throw  it  into  a  new,  and  more  per- 

fpiciious  light.      But,    amidft  the  different 

apphcations,  in  which  we  might  employ  it, 

we   Ihall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  Romans, 

and  examine  under  what  circumftances,  their 

firft  legiflation  endeavoured  to  give  fome  form 

to  the  ftate. 

Let 


new  pretenfions,  ai,  ^  alterations  in  ranks,  and  dig- 
nities, flow  not  from  the  fame  principle.  At  Rome, 
for  inilance,  a  Plebeian  might  fland  for  the  confullhip, 
and  yet  the  republic  would  not  have  been  corrupted  : 
and  in  like  manner,  at' London,  a  merchant  might  fit 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  without  any  difparagement 
to  the  nation.  At  Rome,  the  perpetuity  of  families, 
the  honours  conferred  in  time  of  war,  vertues,  and 
manners,  foon  raifed  the  confequence  of  the  Plebeians. 
At  London,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  hath  rendered  the 
merchant,  as  important  as  the' man  of  quality.  The 
Piebe'an,  in  the  time  of  Canuleius,  could  not  have- 
been  compared  to  the  Plebeian  in  the  time  of  Valerius ; 
neither  is  there  any  refemblance  between  the  modern 
merchant  of  London,  and  the  merchant  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third  :  now,  to  have  pretended,  at  a  par- 
ticular crifis,  to  have  brought  back  a  ftate,  to  its  firft 
principles,  would,  if  at  Rome,  have  reduced  a  power- 
ful and  refpeclable  people,  to  their  original  mifery, 
and  debafement ;  and,  if  in  England,  it  would  have 
ellablilhed  a  feodal  government,  in  the  place  of  a  go- 
vernment, founded  on  property,  and]  equal  reprefenta- 

tion} 
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Let  us  recollect  what  hath  been  obferved» 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  we  fhall  per- 
ceive that,  according  to  all  appearance,  Ro- 
ini»lus  was  but  an  adventurer,  of  v/hom  Nu- 
mitor  availed  himfelf,  to  be  revenged  on 
Amulius,  and  who  ioon  afterwards  was,  in: 
his  turn,  lb  fufped-ed  by  Numitor,  that  this 
prince  knevj  of  no  circumflance,  which  he,  fo- 
eagerly,  defired,  as  the  immediate  opportu- 
nity of  getting  rid  of  him,  by  furni(l:^ing  Kinv 
■with  means,  wherev/ith  to  eftablifh  a  colony^' 
Romulus,  therefore,  affembkd  (oiv.g  young 
men,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Alba,  with 
whom    he    joined   thofe    adventurers,    wha 

ehofe 


tion;  we  muft  enquire,,  then,  firft,  what  hath  been  the 
charafcer  of  a  nation,  at  the  time  of  its  eftablilhment. 
Secondly,  what  influence  this  national  charafter  had 
ufpon  theconftitution  of  the  ftate.  Thifdly,  if  the  firlt 
culloms,  and  primitive  laws  are  fo  good,  as  to  merit 
the  being  preferved,  or  if  the  akeratiorus  in  circum- 
ftances  have  drawn  them  into  the  legillation.  It  is  ia 
this  lall  C2fe,  that  the  original,  and,  primitive  cha.- 
rafter.ofa  nation,  may  find  itfelf  ading  in  oppofit-ioa 
to  its  interefts  ;  and  then  gjeat  care  muft  be  taken,  left 
it  be  led  back  to  its  firft  principles :  it  is  even  necef- 
fary  to  fuffer  them  to  be  obliterated,  as  much  as  pofTible, 
for  fear  that  the  people,  always  willing  to  become, 
again, -what  they  had  been,  might  never  prove  what 
they  ought  to  be. 
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chofe  to  offer  themfelves.  Amongft  thefe 
lad  were  feme  individuals,  whofe  birth,  or 
affluence  entitled  them  to  a  fuperior  dillinc- 
tion  ;  they  were  feparated  from  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people,  and  united  with  the  chief 
of  the  Albans ;  they  conilituted  the  body  of 
Patricians.  No  fovereign,  who  doth  not 
eftablilh  his  power,  either  by  force  of  arms, 
or  by  fome  particular  revolution,  can  become 
arbitrary.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
Romulus,  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  the 
principal  members  of  his  colony.  From 
hence,  arofe  that  fpirit  of  ariftocracy,  and 
that  charafteriftic  of  fiercenefs,  which  it 
always  preferved.  A  colony  eftabliflied, 
without  any  regard  to  commerce  and  in- 
duftry,  muft  of  courfe  be  driven  into  afts 
of  plunder  •,  from  plunder  arife  reprifals ; 
and  reprifals  render  a  ftate  of  war  necelTary, 
and  habitual.  From  hence,  may  be  derived 
the  firit  interior  arrangement  of  the  city  of 
Rome :  from  hence,  proceeded  the  plan  of 
throwing  the  Roman  people  into  the  form 
of  a  legion  •,  a  form,  the  bed  adapted  to  their 
fituation,  at  that  period,  when  the  women 
were  fo  few  in  number,    v/ithin    this   infant 

colony^ 
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colony,  that  it  might  be  confidered  as  a  little 
army. 

The  firfl  want,  of  which  a  warlike  colony 
becomes  fenfible,  is  the  want  of  population. 
As  pillage  is  more  attended  to  than  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  and  war  more  purfued 
than  commerce,  foldiers  are  more  necelTary 
than  flaves  ;  hence,  arifes  the  principle  of 
putting  no  individual  to  the  fword,  and  of  re- 
ducing no  enemy  into  captivity,  who  delivers 
up  his  arms ;  a  principle,  which  merits  the 
flri(5i;eft  attention,  fmce  it  may  be  confi- 
dered, as  the  fource  of  all  the  fuccefs,  which 
waited  upon  the  Romans. 

A  colony,  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
Ihould  always  be  prepared  for  battle  j  nor- 
can  it  difpenfe  with  keeping  its  members,, 
as  nearly  colledled  together,  as  poffible. 
From  hence,  proceed  a  limitation  of  eflates, 
and  the  neceffity  of  confining  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies to  the  cultivation  of,  only,  a  fmall 
portion  of  land.  This  neceffity  gives  birth 
to  frugality  •,  and  frugality  introduces  aufte- 
rity  of  manners,  &;c. 

A  colony,  in  which,  about  the  time  of  i:ts 
eftablifhment,  the  number  of  women  was 
extremely  inconfiderable,  and  conquered,  alfo, 

by 
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by  the  power  of  the  fword,  would,  of  courfc, 
reduce  thefe  women  into  a  fubjeftion  to  the 
mod  rigorous  laws  •,  nor  would  the  children 
be  exempted  from  the  fame  fevere  regula- 
tions. C»;j  From  hence,  may  be  derived,  that 

cruel 

(m)  It  is  certain  that  the  wives  were  punifhed  with 
death,  for  the  flighted  offences :  for  example,  if  they 
had  drunk  wine.  Fathers  enjoyed  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children,  and  this  barbarous  au- 
thority included  a  right  to  fell  them,  as  flaves.  Dio- 
H)  fius  Halicarnaffius  hath  obferved,  that  all  legiflators 
have  thought  it  proper,  to  iix  the  length  of  time,  during 
which,  the  children  were  to  remain  fubjedl  to  paternal 
authority  ;  that  the  entrance  into  the  age  of  puberty 
was  the  period  appointed  by  fome  legiflators,  for  their 
enfranchifement ;  whillt  others  had  determined  that 
they  fhould  receive  it,  on  the  inftant  of  their  marriage: 
but  that  the  Roman?,  more  wife  than  all  the  refl  of  the 
world,  had  appointed  no  particular  limits  to  this  au- 
thority. 

The  inhuman  cuftom,  which  Lycurgus  eftablilhed  it 
Sparta,  was  adopted  by  Romulus,  with  only  one  foften-. 
ing  reflriftion.  The  latter,  inftead  of  permitting  the 
Romans  to  expofe  their  weak  and  deformed  children, 
in  the  firft  moments  of  their  exiflence,  gave  orders,  that 
they  fhould  be  preferved,  during  three  years  ;  as  in  that 
interval,  either  receiving  health  and  flrength,  their 
limbs  might  knit  themfelves  into  better  proportion  ;  or, 
their  parents  might  acquire  an  afFeclion  for  them,  which 
they  were  coo  unnatural  to  feel  before.  Although  this, 
law  was  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  it 

was. 
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cruel  authority,  exercifed  by  hnfbands  over 
their  wives,  and,  even,  by  fathers  over 
their  offspring.  The  power  of  fathers  is, 
always,  more  fnarp,  and  more  abfolute  than 
the  power  of  mothers.  A  mother  may  be 
confidered  as  the  chief  moderatrix  of  pater- 
11*1  defpotifm. 

Such  are  the  obfervations,  which  the  Ro- 
man people,  in  their  infant  ftate,  naturally, 
fugged  to  us.     However   inconfiderable  the 

number 

was,  yet,  too  frequently,  tranfgrefied  :  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  imagine,  that  paternal  authority,  fo  barbaroufly 
exerted,  muft  have  extinguifhed  all  traces  of  filial  piety  ; 
but  Rome  abounded  with  ftriking  ini^ances  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  vertue  ;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  thefeverity 
of  thofe  laws,  to  which  the  wives  were  fubjedl,  was 
kept  inaftive,  by  their  exemplary  behaviour,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  more  than  four  ages  had  elapfed, 
when  Carvilius  Ruga,  by  repudiating  his  wife,  occafi- 
oned  the  very  lirft  divorce.     K. 

It  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  modern  feparation. 
The  chaftity  of  the  fair  Roman  was  unfullied  by  fuf- 
picion.  Sterility,  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  crime,  was 
all  the  hufband  could  alledge  againft  her ;  it  was  ufual 
for  the  citizens  to  fwear  that  they  married,  with  the 
view  of  having  children.  Refpeft  for  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken,  alone,  induced  Carvilius  to  difTolve  the 
union.  The  motive  was,  at  leaft,  plaufible;  and  yet 
all  Rome  beheld  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
with  indignation.  K. 
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•number  of  thcfe  colonifts  may  be,  they,  not- 
with (landing,  afford  us  an  ample  intimadon, 
that  they  wci-e  deftined  to  prove,  conftantly, 
ambidous  in  their  projeds,  fierce  in  their 
modes  of  government,  and  ferocious  in  their 
manners.  However,  the  admifTion  of  the 
Sabines,  into  th-e  city  of  Rome  ;  however  the 
peaceable  reign  of  a  foreign  legiflator,f;^;  who 
attempted,  with  the  affiflance  of  religion,  and 
the  laws,  to  foften  the  manners  of  a  barba- 
rous people  i  and  however,  the  more  fplendid 
reign  of  another  foreigner,C/?j  who  extricated 
the  Romans,  from  their  groveling  fituation, 
by  providing  for  their  earlieil,  and  moft  ef- 
fcntial  wants,  may  have,  fomev/hat,  modi- 
fied their  original  charadleriilic,  we  are,  ftill, 
certain  of  tracing  it,  from  the  afTafTination  of 
Camillus,  down  to  the  profcriptions  of  Sylla. 
But,  were  it  even  true,  that  the  vertues  of 
infant  Rome  had  fo  far  prevailed  over  her 
vices,  that  happinefs  may  be  faid  to  have 
refided  within  her  firlt  cottages,  what  confe* 
quences  can  be  drawn  from  hence,  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ?    would  It 

follow 


fa)  Numa  Porapilius. 
{^J  Tarq^uin,  the  elder. 
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follow  that  the  people  muft,  generally,  enjoy 

the  greatell  Ihare  of  felicity,  in  a  newly-rifing 

Hajte  ?    but  the  beginnings  of  empires  are, 

only  as  moments,  in  the  feries  of  ages ;  and 

the  objed  of  a  good  government  fhould  be 

to   give  permanence    to   public   happinefs. 

Rome,  incefiantly,  engaged  in  battles,  that 

fhe  might  procure  fome   fheaves  of  corns ; 

Rome,  at  once,  a  ftranger  to  the  tranquility 

of  fecial  life,  and   the  adlivity  of  induftry ; 

Rome,    ftill  poor,  ftill  deftitute  of  power, 

doth  not  prefent  to  our  view  a  very  flattering 

profpedt  ?  and  what,  at  the  bottom,  could 

the  common  people  be,  who  fuffered  them- 

felves  to  be  governed,  during  the   fpace  of 

eight  days,  by   a  king,f^^    already,  in  his 

grave,  a   prey  to  worms  5  who,    at  length, 

received  from  a  female  hand,  a  (lave  for  their 

monarch ;  and  who,  foon  afterwards,  became 

vidlims   to  a  deteflable  tyrant,  from   whofe 

yoke,  they,  perhaps,  could  never  have  been 

freed,  if  the  khie  of  honour,  had   not  been 

more 


CpJ  Tanaquilla,  the  wife  of  Tarquin  the  elder, 
thought  it  proper  to  conceal  the  death  of  this  prince, 
until  Servius  TuUius  (hould  have  fixed  his  plan  to  fHC<* 
ceed  him.     Servius  Tullius  was  born  a  Have, 
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more  violent,  than  the  fenfe  of  liberty  ?  and, 
let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  a  certain  eafe  of 
life,  a  kind  of  fatisfadion  which  fprings  from 
an  equality  of  fortunes,  could  have  indem- 
nified the  Romans  for  what  they  might  have 
felt  froni  other  quarters,  fmce  the  mifery  of 
the  people,  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  the  ri- 
gour of  impofitioits,  and  the  weight  of  ufury 
had,  all,  rilen  to  eKcefs,  from  the  time  of 
Servius  Tu\\ius.{(q)  It  muft  be  confefTed, 
therefore,  that  this  firft  epocha  of  the  go- 
vernment of  kings  doth  no  where  afford  us 
a  pi«5ture  -of  happinefs. 

In  the  fucceeding  times,  we  fhall,  proba- 
bly, perceive  more  grandeur  than  happinefs ; 
more  vertue  than  confolation.     Their  kino-s 

o 

had,  fcarcely,  been  expelled,  when  a  cruel 
war  was  kindled  to  accomplifh  their  re- 
eftablifhment.  Infpite  of  her  victories,  gain- 
ed at  the  lake  Rcgillus,  Rome  perceived  her 
Vol.  h  M  enemies 


{jj  See  the  oration,  in  which  Dionyfms  Halicar- 
r.afTiUs  fuppofes  this  king  to  have  declared  to  the  Roman 
people,  that,  by  ordering  a  general  Cenfus,  he  only 
ir.eaiu  to  diftribute  lands  amcngft  thofe,  who  had  none, 
iiid  to  remedy  the  bad  efFefts  of  ufury,  which  is  a  na- 
tural confequence  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  pay- 
ment  of  taxes. 
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enemies  encamped  upon  the  Mons  Janiculusi 
and  nothing  but  the  intrepidity  of  a  fingk 
man  efFefted  the  prefer vation  of  s.\\.(r)  The 
death  of  Tarquin,  indeed,  diffipated  the 
alarms  of  the  new  republic  j  but  the  people, 
"in  the  room  of  one  tyrant,  whom  they  had 
loft,  found  a  thoufand  tyrants,  amidft  the 
Patricians.  Were  I  defirous  of  fixing  an 
'■opinion,  concerning  the  happinefs  of  the 
Romans,  during  this  epocha,  I  fhould  not- 
aflc  for  any  affiftance,  except  the  perufal  of 
the  marginal  notes  of  Livy ;  they  would  fur- 
niih  us,  folely,  with  inftances,  either  of  ex- 
terior wars,  or  of  interior  troubles ;  thefe  lad 

were 

frj  it  may  eafily  be  gueffed,  that  I  mean  Horatius 
Codes.  As  to  the  ftory  of  Mutius  Scsvola,  I  fhall  al- 
lude to  it,  in  this  note,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that 
I  may  remark,  Jiovv  greatly  a  tafle  for  the  marvellous 
ftill  prevails  among  us.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffius  makes  \ 
no  mention  of  this  fingular  aftion  of  Mutius,  who  burrfs 
his  hand,  in  atteftation  of  a  falfehood ;  but  the  fa£l  is 
extraordinary,  and  we  feem  fo  much  more  pleafed  to 
follow  Livy,  than  Dionyfius,  that  we  do  not  give  our- 
felves  the  trouble,  to  obferve  the  difference  fo  remark- 
able between  the  narratives -of  the  two  authors..  Mr.  de 
Pouilli,  in  his  learned  work,  entitled  *'  DiiTertation  fur 
J'incertitude  de  I'hiftoire  des  quatre  premiers  fiecles  de 
iRome,"  proves  that  this  account  of  Scasvola  was  an 
imitation  of  the  recital  of  a  fimilar  tranfaftion,  taken 
from  a  Greek  hiilorian. 
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were  flill  more  terrible  than  their  battles,  be- 
caufe  war  was  efteemed  a  remedy  for,  or,  at 
leaft,  an  allevation  of  the  public  misfortunes. 
Hov/  deplorable  mud  that  condition  have 
proved,  in  which  this  Icourge  became  defira- 
ble  ;  in  which,  the  tears  of  the  people  could 
not  have  been  dried  up,  until  the  ftreams  of 
human  blood  began  to  flow  ! 

Amidft  thcfe  habitual  evils,  what  cala- 
mities poured  in  from  foreign  quarters !  the 
city  taken  by  enemies,  hitherto,  unknown  ! 
a  general  fcarcity  of  provifions !  contagions  I 

jnileries  of  every  kind  ! (s) 

M  2  But 


(sj  My  readers  will,  probably,  be  furprifed,  vvhillt 
they  obferve  me  placing  to  the  fame  account  famine, 
and,  particularly,  contagions.  Their  aftonifliment  would 
be  jufi,  were  thefe  calamities  the  effefts  of  accident.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  prev^ents 
famine,  but  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  it  prevents  dif- 
eafes :  firft,  becaufe  famines  are  the  general  fources  of 
epidemical  diforders :  fecondly,  becaufe  the  air  is  the 
moll  wholfome,  when  the  earth  is  in  the  beft  fiate  of  cul- 
tivation :  thirdly,  becaufe  peace,  and  plenty,  furnifh 
the  means  of  preferving  health,  by  ufeful  eflablifhments, 
fach  as  aqueducls,  common  fewers,  neatnefs  in  houfes, 
and  cloathing,  a  choice  of  aliment,  falutary  liquors, 
gardening.  Sec.  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris,  (in  his  *'collec- 
t-cn  of  bills  of  mortality,"  quarto)  hath  remarked,  that 

fince 
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But  it  will  be  faid  ;  "  what  a  terrihk  em- 
meration  have  we,  here,  of  thofe  evils,  which 
the  Roman  people  fuffered.  I'ou  will  the  more 
eafily  reap  an  advantage  from,  it,  hecaufe,  mif- 
fortune  being  the  common  let  of  humanity,  the 
idea  of  that  misfortune,  is  hut  too  confpicuous 
to  the  view  of  all  mankind.  But  love  for  ones 
country,  an  attachment  to  the  laws,  and  the 
enthufiajm  of  glory  are  all  factitious  paffions, 
and,  to  he  kncwn,  they  mufi  have  been  experi- 
enced. Thus,  whilfi  you  give  a  loofe  to  thefe 
fpeculations,  you  become  more  fenfihle  of  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  Romans,  than  of  the  happinep, 
which  they  may  have  enjoyed  ;  and  whilji  your 
mind  compares,  your  too  partial  imagination 
turns  the  fcale.^' . . ,  Not  to  negled  this  objec- 
tion, kt  us  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
fubjea. 

The  Itrongeft  paffion  which  Tiath  been  at- 
tributed to  the  Romans,  is  the  love  of  glory. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  adopt  this  general 
opinion,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  the 

welfare 


fjnce  the  Englifh  have  entered  fo  much  into  gardening, 
the  frequent  epidemical  diforders,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  plagues,  have  been  lefs  common,  and  fatai, 
than  they  were  before. ., 
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welfare  of  the  people.  We  Ihall,  doubtlefs, 
perceive  a  militia,  trained  up  to  war,  conti- 
nually, defining  that  they  might  be  led  on  to 
conqucft.  The  loweft  citizens,  as  they 
walked  along  the  forum,  v/ould  draw  out  the 
plan  of  operations,  and  fix  the  sra  of  vidtory. 
Even  the  moll  tender  wives,  the  moll  timid 
mothers  would  catch  the  univerfal  enthufiafm, 
and  the  people,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs, 
would  eafily  forget  their  hardfhips. 

How  difi'ercnt  is  this  reprefentation  from 
the  reality  !  let  us  no  longer  judge  of  Rome, 
by  what  hiftoriahs  tell  us,  but  by  what  they 
teach  us.  Let  us,  in  imagination,  tranfport 
ourfelves  into  the  heart  of  this  ei&y,  and, 
there,  perceive  a  forrowful,  and  unhappy 
populace  trembling  before  the  fenate.  Let 
us  hear  them  implore  this  fenate,  at  one  mo- 
ment, with  fighs,  and  at  another  moment 
v/ith  threats,  that  they  would  deign  to  grant 
them  fome  acres  of  land,  for  their  fubfiflance. 
Let  us  liften  to  the  cries  of  thofe  brave  fol- 
diers,  who  fhew,  amidft  their  honourable 
fears,  the  difgraceful  marks  of  whips,  and 
chains  ;  unhappy  wretches,  thrown,  without 
dift.indion,  amongft  the  meaneft  flaves,  bs^ 
M  3  caufor 
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caufe  they  could  not  pay  for  the  arms,  with 
which  they  had  pierced  their  enemies,  and 
the  bread,  which  they  had  eaten,  on  the  day 

of  battle  ! The  gates  open  ;  the  fenator* 

appear ;  their  favage  looks  declare  their  pro- 
jefls;  a  barbarous  joy  exults  in  every  feature. 
"What  are  they  preparing  to  announce  to  the 
people  ?  the  alleviation  of  the  public  cala- 
mities, tranquility,  plenty? No  j    bur, 

the  enemy,  tem.pted,  either  by  the  fecret  in- 
trigues of  the  fenate,  or,  by  that  confidence, 
which  long  diflenfions  could  not  have  failed 
to  infpire,  advances  with  hafty  flrides,  and 
will,  foon,  appear  before  the  gates  of  the- 
city.  Already,  the  confuls,,  feated  In  their 
Curule  chairs,  fummon  the  young  men  to 
their  tribunal.  To-morrov,',  the  enemy  is  to  be 
attacked.  The  glory  of  repelling  them  may,. 
perhaps,  be  bought  with  the  blood  of  three 
thoufand  citizens.  Perhaps,  too,  this  enemy 
may  carry  fire,  and  the  fv/ord,  even  into  the 
capital.  But  vvhat  doth  it  fignify  ?  at  this, 
time,  the  Agrarian  law  fhall  not  be  pra- 
claimed. 

It  is  thus,  that  wars  are  kindled;  it  is  thus^^ 
that  the  love  of  glory   intoxicates  the  Ro- 
mans J 
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mans  J  it:   is   thus,  that  they    march   on  to- 
wards the  conqueft  of  the  world. CO 

But,  what  will  be  the  iiTue  of  this  war  ? 
fome  few  equivocal  fuccefles.  The  enemy 
will  be  repuifed,  or,  perhaps,  retire  of  their 
own  accords  However  it  be,  the  Romans 
will  not  think  of  profiting  by  the  advantages 
which  they  may  have  gained  over  them  i 
they  will,  purpofely,  avoid  purfuing  them 
into  their  own  territories,  and,  foon,  return: 
to  Rome,  to  demand  bread  from  the  fenate.  ■ 
M  4  AnQ>. 

(tj  '-Di  mcdo  che  volendo  Roma  levare  le  caglon' 
d'e'  tumulti  levava  ancora  la  cag'.on  dell'  ampliare." 

Machiavelli  de  difcorfi,  liv.  2.  pag.  20. 

*'  Had  Rome  been  willing  to  have  removed  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  tumult,  flie  {houldalfo  have  removed  every 
eccafion  capable  of  increaiing  it.  K. 

Saint  Auguftin,  (de  civitate  Dei,  lib.  3-.  cap.  10.) 
after  having  defcribed  the  continual  wars,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  engaged,  makes  arefleftion  fomething  li- 
milar  to  that  of  Machiavel.  Perhaps  (fays  he)  thefe 
continual  wars  were  necelTary  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Romans,  but  what  individual  would  wifh  to  acquire 
a  gigantic  ftature,  at  the  expence  of  his  health  ?  idonea 
vero  caufa  ut  magnum  elTet  imperium,  cur  eS^c  deberet 
inquietum  ?  nonne  in  corporibus  hominum  fatius  elt 
modicam  ilaturam  cum  fanitate  habere,  quam  ad  molenv 
aliquam  giganteam  perpetuis  aiHiilionibus  pervenire  i; 
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Another  objedion. ..."  The  Romans,  (it 
will  be  faid)  were  poor ;  true  ;  but  this  po- 
verty, far  from  being  a  misfortune,  became 
a  treafure  to  them.  ,  Frugality  was  to  them, 
a  fubftitute  for  affluence,  and  as  they  had  no 
wants,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of 

opulence." They  wei  e  ignorant  of  the 

value  of  opulence  ?  whence  came  it,  then, 
that  th€  Patricians  had  gotten  pofleflion  of  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  people,  by  ufury, 
and  of  all  the  larids  belonging  to  the  republic, 
by  fraud  ?  why  had  thefe  proud  men  fuch 
vaft  eftates,  repleniflied  with  thofe,  who  were, 
at  firft,  reduced  to  flavery,  by  the  chance  of 
war,  and.  then,  purchased,  at  a  low  rate^  from 
the  needy  foldiers?  why  did  they,  by  a 
hundred  times,  prefer  driving  the  republic 
on  the  brink  of  its  defl;ru6tion,  to  the  parting 
with  a  fingle  inch  of  their  lands  ?  v/hy  did; 
they  rather  chufe  to  offer  the  people  a  facri- 
fice  of  rank  magiftracy,  and  even  religion, (a> 

til  an 


{uj  None  but  the  nobility  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  aufpices  :.  for  this  reafon,  the  fpirit  of  arifto- 
cracy,  and  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition  were  iafeparable. 
"We  fhali  have  occaixon,,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to 

prove 
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than  relinquifh  their  riches  ?  (x)  It  were 
needlels  to  deny,  that  at  Rome,  the  people 
were  poor,  and  difcontented,  and  the  great, 
rich,  and  avaricious.  Thus,  in  the  midft  of 
troubles  and  revolutions,  after  the  tvrannv 
of  the  Decemvirs,  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls, 
and  the  invafion  of  Pyrrhus ;  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  all  fpent  in  war, 
againft  the  JEqu'i^  the  Volfcians,  and  the  Etruf- 
cans ;  after  forty  years  of  perpetual  engage- 
ments, with  the  Samnites,  Rome,  conftantly 
torn  by  divifions  and  always  poor,  arrived, 
as  we  have  already  fhewn,  at  the  third 
epocha  ;  that  is,  at  the  conquell  of  Italy,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  firfl:  Punic  war. 

I  mull  confefs  that  this  £pra  is  not  without 
its  attradlions.     The  fame  gloom  no  longer 
feems  to  hang  about  the  pi6lure  of  the  Ro- 
man 

prove  that,'  with  ariftocracy,  all  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  became  extirpated ;  an  opening  was  made  for 
the  fefts  of  Stoics,  and  Epicureans ;  and  from  hence, 
likewife,  may  we  trace  one  of  thofe  concealed  paths, 
which  led  to  the  eftabliftiment  of  chrilHanity. 

fxj  h  was  only  to  avoid  the  Agrarian  law,  that  the 
patricians  permitted  the  Lex  Sicinia,  and  the  Lex  Li- 
cinia  to  pafs :  by  thefe,  marriages  and  divilions  of 
magiftracles  between  the  Plebeians,  and  the  Patricians, 
were  permitted,  for  the  iirfl  time. 
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man  hiilory.  Civil  difcords  are  appeafed,, 
the  moft  fignal  viftories  become  the  rewards 
of  military  toils,  and  Rome  is  beholden  witli 
awe,  by  nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy. 
Were  authors  to  be  confuLed,  we  fhould  read 
that  this  moment  was  the  momiCnt  in  which 
the  fucGelTes  of  the  republic  had  not,  yet, 
altered  the  vertues  of  its  members.  Rome, 
if  we  are  to  abide  by  our  references  to  thefe 
hiftorians,  was  already  powerful,  and  hither- 
to uncorrupted.  But,  far  from  adopting  fuch 
an  opinion,  we  jQiall,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavour to  form  a  more  exadl  idea  of  the 
morals,  and  felicity  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  people,  who  can  live  upon  a  little,, 
are  not,  therefore,  happy ;  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  lived  upon  a  little,  and  yet,  they 
marched,  in  fearch  of  plenty,  into  other  cli- 
mates. The  people,  who  are  inured  to  toil 
and  fatigue,  are  not,  there/ore,  happy;  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  were  inured  to  toil,  and 
fatigue,  and  yet,  they  paffed  into  other  coun- 
tries, in  queft  of  luxury  and  repofe.  The 
people,  who  are  the  moft  powerful  in  battle, 
are  not,  therefore,  happy  -,  they  engage  in 
battle,  only,  to  obtain  peace,  and  the  con- 
veniences 
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veniencies  of  life.  The  people,  enjoying 
eale,  and  liberty  ;  attached  to  their  property, 
and,  above  all,  defiring  no  change  of  con- 
dition, are  happy.  Now,  one  proof  that  the 
Romans  never  partook  of  fuch  happinefs,  is, 
that  from  the  very  firll  moment  of  their 
having  known  what  riches  were,  they  coveted 
them,  vv^ith  a  degree  of  fury,  and  to  that 
lufl,  facrificed  all  their  principles  and  manners. 

In  the  four  hundred,  £ind  thirteenth  year, . 
from  her  foundation  Rome  acquired  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Capua.     Scarcely  had  the  army 
taken  up  their  quarters,  in  this  country,  fo 
celebrated  for  its  alluring  produftions,  before 
the  fpiric  of  revolt  invaded  it.     The  foldiers 
fpurned  at  the  authority  of  their  chiefs,  and 
concerted  a  plan,   whereby  to  ellablilh  them- 
felves  in  Capua.     "What  treafons  poured  in  at 
once !  defertions,  breach  of  oaths,  and  con- 
tem.pt  of  military  power !    no   confideration, 
no  circumftance,    however,    could  controul 
thefe  men,  fo  greedy  after  riches.    The  army 
is  feparated  ;  the  precaution  was  ufelefs :  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  perfifted  in  rebelli- 
on, and  marched  diredly  to  Rome. 

Shortly 
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Shortly  afterwards,  the  city  of  Rhegiura 
demands  fuccours  from  Rome.  A  legion  is 
granted  to  them.  How  are  thefe  vertuous 
men  employed  ^  without  any  attention  to  the 
faith  of  treaties^  and  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  hofpitality,  they  maffacre  all  the  citizens, 
compel  the  widows  to  receive  them,  as  theif 
huibands,  and  thus,  take  the  poffeffion  of 
this  unhappy  tov/n :  to  fuch  an  excefs  can 
beings  of  a  favage  mind  be  driven,  by  the 
irrefiftable  allurements  of  a  life,  in  which 
every  convenience  might  be  enjoyed,  with- 
indolence  I  thefe  two  piflures  will,  fufficient- 
ly,  enable  the  reader  to  judge  if  the  Romans 
were  happy  at  Rome,  and  if  they  preferred 
their  condition,  to  the  condition  of  other 
nations. 

The  firll  Punic  war  plunged  the  republic 
once  more  into  new  troubles.  In  fad,  al- 
though during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  Rome 
was  more  fuccefsful,  than  unfortunate,  yet 
the  people  did  not  receive  from  thefe  ad- 
vantages, a  compenfation  for  the  defeat  of 
Regulus,  and  the  lofs  of  their  three  fleets, 
which  were  either  taken  or  funk.  A  vidory, 
frequently,  reftores  the  poffefTion  of  a  coun- 

.  try. 
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try,  which  had  been  feized  on,  in  conrequence 
of  a  former  defeat;  but  never  can  it  reftorc 
the  hiifband,  to  the  widow,  or  the  father,  to 
the  orphan.  It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  a  more 
fhocking  fituation,  than  the  fituation,  in 
which  the  republic  found  itfelf,  after  the  firft 
fifteen  years  of  the  Punic  war.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  perpetual  humiliations,  which  it  un- 
derwent, the  Cenfus  of  its  citizens,  diminifh- 
ed  almoft  to  within  one  half,  .is  an  ample 
proof  of  the  fenfible  loffes,  under  which  it 
laboured. 

When  Carthage  became  humbled,  then, 
arofe  an  uninterupted  feries  of  good  fortune, 
in  which  every  fuccefs  was  more  fplendid 
than  the  former;  thus,  the  conclufion  of  our 
third  period  makes  amends  for  the  beginning. 
It  was,  then,  that  war  appeared  ufeful,  be- 
caufe  the  fpoils  of  all  the  nations  were  re- 
gularly brought  to  Kome.(y)  But,  who  pro- 
fited 

(yj  Metellus  hath  been  reproached,  for  having  dif- 
played,  during  his  triumph,  the  flatues,  and  other 
works  of  art,  which,  he  brought  from  Syracufe.  No 
cenfure  can  be  more  frivolous.  Why  did  the  Romans 
fight  ?  you  will  anfwer,  to  be  the  mailers  of  the  world. 
And  way,  did  they  defxre  to  be  the  mailers  of  the  world, 

bat 

/ 
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.fited  by  this  plunder?  firfl,  the  public  trea- 
fury,  every  thing  having  been  carried  either 
thither,  or  to  the  temples ;  next,  fome  ava- 
ritious  generals  -,  and  laftly,  the  order  of 
knights,  who  enjoyed  no  fhare  of  thefe  riches, 
until  the  duties  had  been  fettled.  Now,  all 
thefe  conqnefls  might,  indeed,  have  produced 
to  the  Roman  people,  fome  public  fights, 
fome  feilivals,  and  fome  games ;  but  never 
did  they  fcatter  plenty  amongft  the  necefli- 
tous.  An  inftance  may  be  met  with,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Gracchi.  Tiberius,  in  his  ha- 
rangue from  the  tribunal,  was  not  apprehen- 
five  of  exclaiming,  thus  :  "  the  wild  beafts 
have  caverns,  and  dens,  whither  they  can  re- 
tire, whilft  the  citizens  of  Rome  can  neither 
fifid  a  roof,  nor  ilied,  beneath  the  covering  of 
which,  they  might  enjoy  a  fhelter,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather ;  deprived  of  any 
fettled  refidence,  and  precluded-  from  any 
habitation,  they  wander,  like  unhappy  out- 
laws,  even  within  the  bofom  of  their  own 

country. 

biit  to  enjoy  riches,  arts,  and  every  thing  whic).  renders 
life  agreeable?  To  praife  a  people  for  their  frugality* 
daring  their  infant  ftate,  is  fomething  like  ccmmending 
a  rich  principal  in  office,  for  not  having  kept  a  coach, 
when  he  was,  only,  a  poor  deputy. 
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^country.  You  are  called  the  lords  and  maf- 
ters  of"  the  iiniverfe.  What  lords!  what 
mafters !  you  !  to  whom  they  have  not  even 
left  an  inch  of  land,    to   ferve  you   for   a 

grave." However    exaggerated   this 

pidlure  may  have  been,  the  difturbance  which 
it  occafioned  amongft  the  people,  is  a  proof 
that  it  was  not,  abfolutely,  a  faint  refem- 
blance,  nor  inapplicable  to  fome  of  the  ci- 
tizens. Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  riches, 
acquired  without  toil,  and  divided  amongft  a 
very  fmall  number  of  perfons,  introduce  lux- 
ury, and  corruption  jfzj  or  rather,  every 
thing  is  already  corrupted,  when  luxury  ap- 
pears J  for  luxury  is  but  an  effefl,  erefted 
into  a  principle.  It  comes  not,  until  all 
order  hath,  already,  been  deftroyed,  and 
whether  it  arife  from  the  inequality  of  cir- 
cumftances,  or  whether  it  flow  from  theabufc 

of 


(zj  In  the  year  572,  whicli  was  long  before  the  ruin 
of  Carthage,  Caius  Msenius,  the  prstor,  was  direfted 
by  the  fenate,  to  obtain  a  lift  of  all  thepoifoners,  which 
might  be  found  either  at  Rome,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
the  place  :  at  the  end  of  fome  few  days,  this  magiftrate 
wrote  word  to  the  fenate,  that  he  had  already  difcovered 
three  thoufand,  and  that  the  number  feemed  to  increafe, 
in  proportion  to  his  en<iuiries. 
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of  affluence,  it,  conftantly,  maintains  a  fup- 
pofition  that,  there  are  eafy  and  rapid  means 
of  acquiring  money,  and  that  paffions  exift, 
which  are  equally  contrary  to  decency  and 
honefty. 

The  opinion  of  all  mankind,  and  the  {en- 
timents  of  every  age,  exempt  us  from  the 
neceffity  of  levelling  our  cenfures  againft 
that  epocha,  which  we  had  fixed  upon,  as  the 
fourth  epocha.  No  one  can  perufc,  without 
horror,  the  account  of  the  revolutions,  during 
the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Marius,  and  of 
Sylla.  We  will  turn  afide  from  the  fight  of 
this  fatal  piflure,  and,  at  once,  conclude  with 
obferving,  that  Rome  hath  not,  in  any  of  thole 
seras,  into  which  we  have  dire(fled  our  re- 
fearches,  enjoyed  a  meafure  of  felicity,  ca- 
pable of  making  her  condition  envied,  and. 
her  forms  of  government  a.dnmed.(aj 

CHAP. 


faj  The  gloomy  fadnefs,  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
until  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  is  another  objedion  to  their 
pretended  happinefs.  When  Cato  accufed  Murena,  the 
bitterefl:  reproach,  which  he  levelled  at  him,  was  his 
having  danced.  His  advocate,  Cicero,  exclaimed  againft 
the  cruelty  of  this  allegation,  and  afferted,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  impute  to  a  man  the    crime  of  dancing, 

withouls 
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CHAP.     VIL 

'The  influence  of  the  Roman  government  over  tht 
happinefs  of  -all  the  different  foreign  fiates, 
The  fituation  of  the  worlds  at  the  ara  of  ths] 
Jubverjion  of  the  republic. 


I 


N  proportion  to  the  advances  which  we 
make,  in  our  obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of 
humankind,  we  perceive ourfelves  more  and 
more  flrick^n  with  allonifhment;  not  that  we 
admire,  with  the  multitude,  that  fuccefiion 

Vol,  I.  N  of 

without  fuppofing  that  he  had,  previous  to  the  com- 
miiTion  of  the  ad,  given  a  loofe  to  intoxication,  and 
every  other  kind  of  debauchery. 

It  may  be,  farther,  obferved,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  was,  conftantly,  as  ferocious  as  their  manners. 
After  the   battle  of  Cannas,  they  thought  it  expedient 
to  bury  aliv:r,  z  male  and  female  Gaul,  and  a  Gre- 
cian 
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of  events,  and  that  variety  of  fcenes,  which 
occupy  the  fiirface  of  our  globe  •,  but  rather, 
becaufe,  whilft  we  were  employed  in  this  at'^ 
tempt,  it  became  impoffible  for  us,  to  facri- 
fice  to  the  fludy  of  fads,  the  fublime  con- 
templations of  ancient  nature,  without  being 
furprifed,  and  even  humbled,  by  the  differ- 
ence, which  exifts  between  the  hiftory  of  the 
world  and    the  hiftory  of  man.     Here,  we 

fee 

cian  man  aiid  woman,  that  the  gods  might  be  appcafed. 
This  abominable  barbarity  was,  amongft  them,  nothing 
more  than  cuflomary.  Belides,  religion  was  equally  in- 
tolerant during  the  a;ra  of  ancient,  and  the  aera  of  mo* 
dern  Rome.  When  the  magillrate  perceived,  in  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  that  feveral  new  rites  and  fome  fo- 
reign modes  of  worfhip,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
city,  it  was  decreed,  that  all  thefe  forms  fhould  be  fur- 
rendered  up  to  the  praetor;  nor  was  the  obfervation  of 
them,  any  more  permitted.  This  intolerant  fpirit,  not 
confined  to  religion,  infefted  even  literature.  In  th6 
five  hundred  and  ninety-firft  year,  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  all  the  Rhetoricians  were  driven  from  the 
city.  la  the  fix  hundred  and  fixtyeth  year,  fome  Latin 
Rhetoricians,  defirous  of  eflablifhing  fchools,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  Greek  Rhetoricians,  were  forbidden 
to  teach,  whilfl  thefe  lafi:  were  confirmed  in  their  ex- 
clufive  privileges.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  reafon 
to  be  aftonifhed  at  fuch  extravagancies,  when  we  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  "  Teftament  politique,"  attributed  to  Car- 
dinal de  Richlieu,    a  minifter  gravely  agitating   this 

quefiion : 
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fee  the  waters  preparing  the  earth,  which  we 
are  to  cultivate,  whether  their  flow  retreat 
forms  the  different  beds,  of  which  it  is  com- 
poled,  or  whether  their  more  rapid  courfe 
marks  out  the  vallies,  and  the  mountains. 
Myriads  of  aquatic  animals  feem  to  have 
crowded,  as  it  were,  upon  each  other,  to  have 
exifted,  and  to  have  perifhed  in  heaps,  only 
to  furnifti  the  materials,  wherewith  we  raife 
N  2  our 

•quellion ;  *' fhould  the  care  of  public  education,  be 
■committed,  exclufively,  to  the  Jefuits,  or  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans ?" 

Such  a.  queftion  might,  naturally,  proceed  from  the 

bigotted,  and  perfecuting  Richlieu ;  but  as  he  was  not 
the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  this  abfurdity 
cannot,  poficively,  be  attributed  to  him.     The  "  Tef- 
taraent  politique"  was  written  by  another,  who,  to  fix 
the  reputation  of  his  production,  with  the  public,  had 
iheltered  it  under  the  name  of  the  minifter.     Controver- 
£al  and   religious  trai5ls  were  the  only  papers,  belong- 
ing to  the  cardinal,   which  were   difcovered,  after  his 
death.    His  niece  theDutchefs  d'AguIllon  ordered  thefe 
to  be   revifed,  correCled,  and  publiihed.     On  politics, 
a  fubjaSl  which  Richlieu  always   mentioned  with  great 
referve,  he  wrote  nothing.     In   France,  the  death  of  a 
celebrated   miniiler  hath  been  as  regularly  followed  by 
his  political  teftaraent,    as  by  his  funeral.     Colbert, 
Alberoni,  and  the  Marfhal  de  Belliile,  were  fcarcely  in 
their  graves,  when  they  aftoniihed   us  with  fentences, 
which,  when  living,    they  neither  wrote,    nor  fpoke» 
The  tellament  of  Bellifle  was  made  by  Chevrier.  K. 
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our  edifices ;  whilft  devouring  fires,  ilFuiag* 
from  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  have  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  the  metals  ne- 
cefTary  in  the  ftr^jfture  of  thefe  works.  There, 
piles  of  ftones  arife,  like  immenfe  towers, 
whofe  heighth  feems  to  command  the  uni- 
verfe :  in  one  place,  the  enormous  mafs  af- 
tonifhes  by  its  irregularity  j  and  in  another 
place,  by  its  perfeft  fymmetry.  Here,  dread- 
ful alluvions  open  a  paffage  for  the  ocean,  and 
condudl  it  into  the  midft  of  the  land.  The 
black  fea  breaks  over  its  bounds,  and  forms 
the  Archipelago  of  Greece,  whilft  other  inun- 
dations divide  America  into  two  diftrids, 
and  bear  away,  from  it,  the  Antilles.  Marine 
monfters  iie  buried  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
The  vaft  fize  of  the  bones  of  the  terreftrial 
animals  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
race,  and  points  out  the  gradual  degradation 
of  the  fpecies,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  ve- 
getation fpr-ings  forward  towards  perfeflion, 
and  feems  to  receive  from  man,  a  kind  of 
new  education. 

Such  are  the  magnificent  obje(5ls,  which  the 
hiftory  of   the  world  prefents  to  our  view. 
^Vhat  ihall  we  difcover  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind ? 
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kind  ?  facts  imperfedly  known,  and  yet,  ex- 
tremely recent.  Thirty  ages,  at  the  mofl:, 
form  the  domain  of  hiilory :  a  fmall  number 
of  dynaftics,  three,  or  four  nations,  cele- 
brated by  their  conquefts,  compole,  if  I  rnay 
be  allowed  the  expreflion,  the  fole  titles  of 
nobility,  in  the  polidcal  world'.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, run  over  this  brief  genealogy,  and  only 
confider  what,  generally,  concerns  the  fitua- 
tion  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  not  pretend  to  examine,  whether, 
2s  an  ingenious  author  hath  afFc(fled  to  prove, 
a  defpotic  form  of  government  drew  its  be- 
ginning from  a  principle  of  fear,  which  fome 
revolutions,  effected  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  had  infufed  into  the  human  mind;  or 
whether  this  government,  patriarchiar  in  its 
origin,  be  more  natural  to  an  indigenous 
people :  it  appears  exceedingly  certain,  that 
a  power,  vefted  in  a  fingle  man,  fubiifted  in 
Afia,  from  time  immemorial;  wht-reas  the 
firft  examples  of  a  republican  government, 
are  to  be  met  with  amongft  newly-rifmg  co- 
lonies. We  perceive,  then,  that  from  the 
firll,  the  great  monarchies  appeared  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  v/orld,  which  was,  then,  con- 
N  3  fined. 
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fined  to  Afia,  and  to  iEgypt.  •  Several  co-^ 
lonies  fettled  themfelves,  afterwards,  in  A  fir. 
Minor,  and  in  Greece  %  and  thefe  colonies 
having,  in  their  turn,  fent  out  other  colonies,, 
the  republican  form  of  government,  more 
fuitable  to  men,  living"  in  a  ftate  of  equality ^^ 
eafily  propagated  itfelf  in  thefe  new  eftablifli- 
ments.  Here,  alfo,  it  introduced  that  prof- 
perity,  which  fo  ufually  attends  its  progrefs. 
Soon,  this  modern  fociety  of  men»  different 
in  their  manners,  and  principles,  contend 
with  the  ancient  fociety,  and  conquer:  but 
an  ambitious  youth,  already  corrupted  by 
his  good  fortune,  prefers  the  manners  of  the 
vanquiihed,  to  the  manners  of  the  vidors.. 
Incapable  of  raifmg  himfelf  to  an  equal  rank 
with  gods,  he  debafes  his  fubjeds,  below  the 
condition  of  humanity,  and  thus,  degrading 
his  exploits,  proves  that  it  was,  only,  the 
defpot,  and  not  defpotifm,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  attack.  The  period,  during  which,, 
mankind  groaned  under  the  laws  of  this  fenfe- 
lefs  mailer,  was  fhort:  but,  at  his  deceafe^ 
conquells  were  fo  recent,  the  martial  genius 
fo  predominant,  and  the  interefts  of  the  con- 
querors, fo  clofely  connei5Led  with  the  fyfteni 

of 
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of  opprefiion,  that  military  defpotifm  was 
eafily  fubftituted  in  ,the  place  of  hereditary 
defpotifm.  Shortly  afterwards,  this  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
ran  back  from  Afia  into  Europe,  and  fpread 
itfelf  through  iMacedonia,  Thrace,  Illyrium, 
Epirus,  &c.  It  was  then,  that  liberty,  driven 
towards  the  Weft,  took  refuge  at  Carthage, 
and  at  Rome  :  but  Rome,  having  quickly 
triumphed  over  her  rival,  her  infatiable  am- 
bition occafioned  the  defpotifm  of  kings  to 
be  fucceeded  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  peoples 
and  this  tyranny  was  the  moil  fatal  of  all  ty- 
rannies. Thus,  in  few  words,  may  be  pe- 
rufed  the  account  of  that  fmall  number  of 
general  fads,,  with  which  hiftory  prefents  us,, 
and  which  lead  us  to  fuch  reflexions,,  as  com- 
pofe  the  fubject  of  this  chapter^ 

The  maxim,  ''■il  mondo  invecchia,  einvec- 
chiando  intriHifce,'*  (that  as  the  world  grows 
old  it  becomes  the  more  wicked)  was  but  too 
true,  during  the  epoch  under  our  examina- 
tion ;  but  1  do  not  fuppofe  it  applicable  ta 
the  prefent  times.  The  conquefts  of  Alex;- 
ander  were,  to  mankind,  a  fignal  of  depra- 
vation ;  before  this  period,  the  knov/n  world 
N  4  was 
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was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  whicK 
parts  was  filled  with  little  flourilliing  repub- 
lics, and  the  other  part  occupied  by  a  valk 
and  ancient  monarchy.  On  the  one  hand> 
profperity  was  in  the  place  of  repofe ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  repofe  was  in  the  place  of 
profperity.  In  -this  fituation,  the  republics 
received,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
amends  for  their  perpetual  diffenfions  •,  and 
the  fubjedls  of  the  great  king  felt  a  fatif- 
fafti.on  in  the  midft  of  flavery,  becaufe  ihey 
had  been  long  accuftomed  to  tranquility. 
Alexander,  in  the  courfe  of  tenyears,  altered 
the  fituation  of  all  thefe  people.  He  died  in 
the  arms  of  viftory  ;  and  yet,  fcarcely  were 
his  eyes  clofed,  when  his  generals  waged, 
againft  each  other,  the  mofl  bloody  wars.. 
"When  nothing  was  left  for  the  Macedonians 
to  deftroy,  they  mutually  turned  upon  them- 
felves,  and  tore  each  other  in  pieces;  like 
thofe  rats,  the  plagues  of  the  North,  which, 
covering  whole  countries,  perpetually  ravage 
the  land,  as  they  proceed,  till,  not  finding 
any  more  fubfi'ftanee,  they  devour  one  ano' 
ther.  The  univcffe  was,  indeed,  revenged, 
but  dear  was  the  price  of  that  revenge  j  arl 
upon  the  furface  of  the  globe  was  over- 
thrown* 
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throv^n.  The  republics  preferved  only  the 
vain  appearance  of  liberty,  which  left  them 
the  vices  of  the  government,  without  pre- 
lerving  its  advantages.  Inquietude  fupplied 
the  place  of  force.  Faftions  became  multi- 
plied and  irreconcileable.  Yet  all  their  dif- 
putes  were  confined  to  their  choice  of  tyrants. 
Shall  the  preference  be  given  to  the  Seleucides, 
the  Lagides,  or  the  kings  of  Macedonia  ?  to 
whom  fliall  crowns  be  decreed,  and  whofe 
ftatues  fhail  be  thrown  down  ^b)  fuch  is  the 
fubjedt  of  all  their  deliberations.  And  here, 
I  mull  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  deplorable,  and  at  the  fame  times 
more  contemptible  than  republics  in  their  de- 
cline. Their  ancient  cuftoms  feem  to  be  new 
fources  of  vice  and  ignominy.  Their  pub- 
lic councils  become,  henceforward,  no  better 
than  the  vulgar  bawlings  of  the  market,  or 
the  abufive  clamors,  which  prevail  amongil 
the  meetings  of  the  mob.  The  love  of  glory 
is  exringuilhed,  and  in   its  place,  appear  an 


(t?)  The  cuitorn  of  ereaing  itatues,  through  flattery, 
and  then,  throwing  them  down,  that,  in  purfuance  o£ 
the  fame  principles,  they  might  raife  others  in  their 
places,  became  fo  common,  that,  at  length,  they  were 
contented  to  faw  off  the  head  of  a  icatue  and  fix  on  the 
head  of  the  new  tyrant. 
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empty  oftentatton,  and  a  mean  prefumptiorr^ 
which  render  thefe  vices,  thus  odious  in 
themfelves,  fo  particularly  ridiculous.  They 
debate,  they  wrangle,  and  they  threaten  ;  at 
-length,  this  farce  performed,  even  by  fellow- 
citizens,  is  interrupted  on  the  arrival  of  an 
officer,  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  defpot,. 
who  comes  to  deliver  the  commands  of  his 
mailer.  Then,  their  language  undergoes  a 
thorough  alteration.  They  bend,  they  cringe, 
they  promife  every  thing-,  and  this  (lave,  this 
inftrument  of  the  tyrant  is  conduced  back,, 
ioaden  with  honours. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  circumftance  can 
adminifter  confolation  to  the  people,  who 
live  under  on  abiblute  government,  it  muft 
arife  from  the  confideration,  that  fuch  a  go- 
vernment is,  at  once,  ancient  and  extenfive. 
in  the  firrt  inftance,  mankind,  always  led  by 
cuftom  and  opinion,  are  eafily  induced  to 
imagine  that  they  who  have  governed  them,, 
during  a  long  fpace  of  time,  have,  effec- 
tively, a  right  to  govern  them  :  in  the  fecond 
inftance,  defpotifm  being,  conftantly  and 
invariably,  the  work  of  force,  the  more  the 
principle  of  this  force  is  fituated  at  a  diftance,. 
the  m.ore  is  its  adliviry  impaired.  Thus,  fe- 
ver al 
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veral  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  fuch 
asDalmatia,  Tranfilvania,  Bofnia,  ftill  enjoy 
a  kind  of  liberty. 

Let  us,  then,  call  to  our  ideas,  the  fate  of 
thefe  vaft  regions  of  Afia  •,  when  they  found 
themfclves  a  prey  to  the  firft  powerful  war- 
rior, who  defigned  to  invade  them.  I  do 
not  allude,  merely,  to  Ptolemy,  CafTander, 
Antigonus,  and  Eumenes,  ftill  fhining  with 
that  luftre  which  they  had  borrowed  from 
Alexander  j  all  the  little  ufurpers,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  thefe  princes,  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
of  Pergamus,  of  Cappadocia,  of  Pontus,  &c. 
&c.  muft  be  included  in  the  number.  What 
motive,  except  fear,  could  have  attached  the 
people  to  fuch  a  form  of  government  ?  and, 
what  motive,  except  avarice,  could  have  at- 
tached the  prince  to  the  people  ? 

It  was,  in  fimilar  circumftances  that  Rome, 
the  fovereign  of  Italy,  and  viflorious  in  Afri- 
ca, extended  her  ambitious  viev/s  over  the 
reft  of  the  world.  Surely  the  blood  of  two 
millions  of  men,  fpilt  in  the  fecond  Punic 
war,C^^  and  the  yet  recent  recolledion  of  the 

triumphs 

(c)  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  calculating  the 
number  of  men,  which  (as  hiftorians  inform  us)   pe- 

rilhed 
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triumphs  of  Hannibal  might  have  infpire.:! 
this  nation  with  more  pacific  fentiments* 
What  a  favourable  moment !  had  they  but 
known  hov/  to  have  turned  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage !  had  fome  new  Cyneas  entered  into 
thefenate,  and  fpoken  thus:  "  If,  confcript 
fathers  !  at  the  time,  when  Romulus  founded 
this  city  -,  or  rather,  when,  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  kings,  your  generous  anceftors 

called 


riihed  in  the  different  wars,  waged  by   the   Romans, 
from  the  five  hundred,  and  thirty-third  year,  after  th3 
foundation  of  Rome,  to  the  year   577  ;  that  is   forty- 
four  years.     This    number  amounts  to  959,846.     But 
hiftorians  have  mentioned  many  of  thefe  battles,  with- 
out  fpecifying  the  loiTes  on   eiuher   fide  ;  fo  that  one 
may   add  to   this,  number,  upwards  of  half  as  many 
more,  at  the  leaft,  which  will  make,. nearly,   1,400,000 
men  :  to  which  add  feveral  fleets  funk,  and  thofe  who 
perifhed,  either   through  difeafe,  or   mifery,  and   the 
number  will  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  of  men,' 
all  facrificed  in  war,  during  a  fpaee  of  time,  fcai'cely 
exceeding  the  length  of  life,  ufually  allotted  to  every 
human  creature,  and  including  only  half  of  that  por- 
tion of  time  which  is  called  the  age  of  man.     It  muft  be 
farther  obferved,  that  this    lofs  was  by    fo    much  ths 
greater,  as  it  referred  only  to  the  free-men,  who  formed 
but  a  part  of  the  general  population.     One  may  even 
prefume  that  a greatern umber  of  flaves,  attending  tha 
fcrvice  of  ths  army,  underwent  the  fame  fate.. 

In. 
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called  you  forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
fome  divinely  infpired  man  had  arifen  to 
declare  to  you,  that  the  gods  were  refolved  to 
render  this  blefTing  perpetual,  all  your  wiflies 
would  have  been  accomplifhed,  and  you 
mull  have  luppofed  yourfelves  the  happieft 
of  mortals.  But,  vi^ith  what  rivulets  of  blood, 
have  you  not  been  conftrained  to  purchafe 
this  ineftimable  felicity  !  How  much  time 
have  you  not  Ipent  in  fighting  to  defend  it, 
without  ever  prefuming  that  you  could  have 
r-eferved  it  for  yourfelves,  unlefs  you  tore  it 

from 


In  thefe  modern  times  when,  as  the  poet  ingenioufly 
obfcrves,  we  have  "  fitted  murder  to  the  rules  of  art," 
a  military  author  afferts,  that  in  a  pitched  battle  every 
eighth  man  is  either  killed  or  wounded.  If  the  fables, 
with  which  the  hillory  of  the  fiege  of  Troy  is  inter- 
woven, have  not  much  weakened  its  credibility,  we  may 
perceive  what  a  multitude  of  the  human  fpecies  were  fa- 
crificed  during  the  few  years  continuance  of  a  con- 
temptible quarrel.  In  the  war,  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans,  the  former  loft  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-fix  thoufandmen  ;  and  the  number  of  the  flain, 
ajTJongft  the  latter,  amounted  to  fix  hundred,  and  fixty- 
fix  thoufand  men.  All  this  for  Helen ;  the  wife,  or 
rather  the  proftitute  of  five,  at  leaft  ;  who  was  enjoyed 
byThefeus,  Menelaus,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  and  Achil- 
les ;  and  who,  at  length,  was  hanged,  in  the  ille  of 
^Jiodes,  by  the  maid  fervants  of  Polixo.  K. 
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from  your  rivals  ?  yet  fiich  is  the  depravity 
of  mankind,  and  fuch,  in  particular,  was 
the  barbarifm  of  your  neighbours,  that,  for  a 
long  period,  to  avoid  oppreffion,  it  became 
neceflary  that  you  fliould  opprefs.  1  fay,  for 
a  long  period  j  becaufe  there  is  a  point,  ac 
which  ftates,  flrong  within  themfelves,  Hand 
in  no  need  of  being  aggrandized ;  then  the 
fpirit  of  conqucft  is  no  more  than  an  abufe  of 
the  fpirit  of  prefervation.  Thus,  thofe  in- 
flaming liquors,  which  are  defigned  to  reani- 
mate our  debilitated  ilrength,  when  taken  to 
excefs,  infe<fl  us  with  illufory  wants,  and 
whilft  they,  always,  feem  to  increafe  our 
vigour,  lead  only  to  annihilation.  Be  fure, 
therefore,  O  citizens !  that  you  are  not  ar- 
rived at  this  point  of  power,  the  paffing  of 
which,  is  often  dangerous  and  conftantly  un- 
juft:  you  are  obeyed  by  Italy-,  Africa  is 
humbled  ;  and  Afia  beholds  you  with  refped: 
but  Italy  is  depopulated  j  Africa  is  plunged 
in  barbarifm ;  and  Afia  groans  beneath  the 
yoke  of  flavery.  Then,  fertilize  Italy,  po- 
lifli  Africa,  and  give  freedom  to  Afia.  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  your  duty :  nay,  I  will  go 
farther ;  it  is  your  intereft :  and  thus  I 
prove  it. 

I  perceivf 
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I  perceive  but  two  objedts  to  which  your 
defire  of  making  conquefts  can  extend: 
either,  you  wifli  to  enjoy,  to  a  certainty,  a 
lolling  repofe,  and,  in  the  place  of  enemies, 
to  poffefs  only  fubjedts ;  or  you  are  anxious 
to  become  rich,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complilli  this  point,  you  are  ready  to  plunder 
all  other  nations.  If  it  be  the  duration  of 
peace  which  you  are  eager  to  obtain,  why 
do  you  not  acquire,  folely  by  policy,  that 
which  you  expect  from  force  ?  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  two  or  three  legions  are  fufficient 
tofubdue  the  people  of  Taurus,  and  of  Cau- 
cafus  ?  do  you  fuppofe  that  your  proconfuls 
can  preferve,.  for  the  republic,  this  empire, 
which  the  generals  of  Alexander  could  not 
preferve  for  themfelves  ?  how  will  you  main- 
tain difcipline  amongft  your  troops  ?  how  will 
you  confine  an  army,  accuftomed  to  pillage, 
■within  proper  regulations?  how  will  you  fix 
the  obedience  of  a  conful,  inftrufted  to  ga 
beyond  your  orders.''  but  you  fear  Antiochusj 
but  you  fear  Philip.  Shall  I,  inftantly,  fup- 
ply  you  with  formidable  armies,  to  keep  thefe 
princes  in  awe  ?  reftore  to  Greece  her  an- 
cient forms :  re-ellablifh  the  republican  go- 
Ycrnment  in   all  Afia  Minor :    Philip  Ihall 

tremblej. 
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tremble,  even  in  Macedon  ;  and  Antiochn's 
Ihall  be  driven  towards  the  center  of  Afia. 
You  Ihall  govern  the  world  as  you  fit  within 
the  fenate  ;  and,  without  throwing  afide  your 
robes,  you  fhall  gain  battles,  in  which,  the 
earth  Ihall  not  be  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
the  Romans. 

Let  us,  now,    fuppofe  what,  however,  is 
far  diftant  from  my  thoughts,  that  this  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  tired  of  the  aufterities 
of  life,  fhould  demand  from  the  univerfe  the 
reward  of  their  long  labours.     You,  O  Ro- 
mans!  may  demand  it.     Your  frugality  and 
difcipline  may  yet  obtain  for   you  that  which 
will  not  fail  to  deflroy  both.     Well  then!  be 
rich  !  I  agree  to  it.     But  tell  me  ;    who  will 
have  a  right  to  thefe  riches?  will  they  belong 
to  the  army,  who  bore  them  off?  then,  none, 
except  the  foldiers,  could  be  happy,  or  opu- 
lent.    Will  they  become  the  property  of  all 
the  Roman  people  ?    but,  if  each  citizen  be 
rich,  who  will  enlift  himfelf  amongft  the  le- 
gions? who  will  carry  burdens?  who  will  un- 
dergo long  marches,  and  the  fatigues  of  en- 
campments? I  foreiee  your  intentions:  you 
will  keep  foreigners  in  pay,  who  may  go  to 
war,  in  your  place.     And,  will  you  then  be 

rich 
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rich,  vvhilil  others  are  becoming  ilrong  ? 
ihall  you  continue  free,  whilft  others  remain 
in  arms  ?  believe  me,  O  Romans,  if  you  are 
weary  of  your  ancient  fimplicity ;  If  you,  par- 
ticularly, wifli  to  be  in  polTeffion  of  -the  fine 
arts,  which  ought  to  bo  the  ftudy  of  a  great, 
and  happy  people,  do  not  import  Itatues,  but 
itatuaries;  feize  no  more  on  picfturesj  but  in» 
flrucl  painters.  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  our 
own  workmanfhip,  and  not  the  enjoyment  of 
the  vvorkmanfhip,  which  we  may  have  taken 
from  another,  that  proves  fo  pleafing.  Let 
me  affure  you,  that  the  bread  made  of  the 
grain,  which  you  may  have  fown,  will  have 
a  fweeter  relilh,  than  bread  made  of  the  corn 
of  ^^gypt;  and  the  marble,  which  may  have 
been  hewn  out  under  your  own  infpedion, 
will  be,  in  your  imagination,  a  thoufand 
times  more  precious,  than  the  mafterpieces 
of  Phidias.  Be  then  induftrious,  and  politic 
cultivators;  but  above  all,  bejuft;  for  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  haih  decreed,  that  the 
welfare  of  a  fmall  part  of  mankind  cannot 
long  remain  in  oppofiticn  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole." 

1  know  not  if  fuch  a  fpeech  was  ever  made 
in  the  fenate ;    but  the  truths  which  it  con- 

Vol.  I.  O  tains. 
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tains,  are  lb  ftriking,  that  the  Romans,  all 
intoxicated  as  they  were  with  fiiccefs,  did  not 
feem  abfokue  flrangers  to  the  leflbns,  which 
it  inculcates.  After  the  battle  of  Cynocepha- 
ius,  Qiiirilus  Flaminius  proclaimed,  through- 
out the  cities  of  Greece,  a  decree  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  direding  that  they  fhould  be 
rellored  to  their  liberty.  The  excefTive  joy, 
with  which  this  news  was  received,  muft  na- 
turally embitter  our  regret,  when  we  obferve 
that  this  apparent  beneficence  was  only* 
granted  for  a  moment,  to  caft  an  additional 
horror,  over  the  miferies,  v/ith  which  Greece 
was  Ihortly  afterwards  loaden.  In  faft,  is 
was  not  long,  before  the  malk  fell  from  the 
ferocious  charader  of  the  Romans  •,  and  this 
implacable  republic  was  feen  t6  exercife  a  ty- 
ranny, till  then,  unknown. fij     ^ 

We  have  remarked,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  that  the  frequency  of 
civil  diffrnfions,  amongft  the  governments  of 
ancient  Greece,  became  one  of  the  greateft 
afili6tix)ns  of  humanity.  We  have  obferved 
that,  whilil  theie  principal  republics,  namely, 

the 

f.-ij  Inter  impotentes,  et  vallidos,  falfo  quiefcas. 
Ubi  manu  .igitur,  modefda,  ac  probitar  nomina  fupe* 
cioxis  lunt.     Tacit,  de.  mor.  Germ. 
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the  republics  of  Athens,  and  of  Sparta,  in- 
terpofcd  in  the  feveral  difputes,  and  altered, 
according  to  their  pleafure,  the  form  of  the 
government,  fuch  innovations  were  conftantly 
fealed  with  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  ci- 
tizens. Thefe  maffacres,  however,  bore  the 
appearance  of  ads  of  juftice,  inflidled  by  the 
prevailing  faftion,  which,  then,  became  the 
legiflative  authority ;  whilft  the  vanquifhed 
party  was  treated  like  a  rebellious  confede- 
racy. The  Romans  adopted  a  different  prin- 
ciple. They  concluded  themfelves  to  have 
been,  apparently,  born  the  maflers  of  the 
world ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  they  treated  ail  other  nations,  not  as 
conquered  enemies,  but  as  revolted  fubjefbs. 
This  {hocking  principle,  particularly,  dilplay- 
cd  itfelf  in  its  blackeft  light,  after  the  vidory 
gained  by  Paulus  Emilius. 

Rhodes,  a  republic,  flourifhing  with  com- 
merce, and  v/ith  navigation ;  Rhodes,  the 
precious  remains  of  ancient  Greece,  per- 
ceived herftlf,  becaufe  fhe  had  for  a  moment 
ceafed  from  favouring  the  Romans,  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  an  inquificion  of  their  em- 
bafiadcrs,  and  threatened  with  a  total  de- 
H.'-udion.  S.he  had  no  method  of  avoiding 
O  2  this 
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this  calamity,  but  by  putting  to  death  tverf 
one  of  her  citizens^  who  had  voted  againil 
Kome.    Shortly  afterwards,  Bsebius,  the  lieu^ 
tenant  of  PauUis  Emilius,  hurried  away    by 
a  particular  hatred,  which  he  had  conceived 
againft  fome  of  the   Etohans,    ordered  five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  perfons,  amongft 
■  this  unhappy  .people,  to  be  fiaughtered.    But 
thefe  abominable  tranfaftions  were  only  the 
prelude  to  a  feries  of  cruelties,  exercifed  by 
the  Romans..    The  avarice    and  iniquity  of 
individuals  was  foon  blended  with  the  bar- 
barous maxims  of  the  government.     It  is  im- 
poITible  to  read  the  hiftory  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
without  Ihuddering  with  horror.     I  do    not, 
merely,    allude  to  a  Lucullus,   who,   intro, 
ducing  himfelf  into  a  city,  under  the  fandion 
of  articles  of  capitulation,  violated  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  put  twenty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants to  the  fword  ;    nor  to  a  Galba,  who, 
deceiving  a  vvhole  nation,    by  a  pretended 
peace,    contrived  to  colleft  them  together, 
like  a  herd  of  deer,  within  a  proper  inclofure, 
and  malTacre  every  on^ ;  nor  to  an  Aquileius, 
who,  the  more  eafily  to  deflroy  thofe  enemies, 
whom   he    durft   not   encounter,    was  bafe 
•enough  to  poifon  all  the  fprings  irf  the  pro- , 

vince ; 
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"vince:  a  tear  of  more  affe6ling  forrow  trickles 
down  my  cheek,  whilft  I  refledt  on  Scipio,. 
the  wii'e,  the  illuilrious  Scipio,  who  ordered 
his  executioners  to  cutoff  the  hands  of  four 
hundred  young  men,  -belonging  to  the  little 
city  of  Lutia,  whofe  only  guilt  was,  the 
having  afiUted  the  Numantians,  their  a.L 
hcs.(ej  No  •,  to  deny  it,  were  a  vain  attempt. 
Such  tranfgrt (lions  can  never  be  fliled  the 
crimes,  eiilier  of  a  general,  or  of  fome  few 
foldiers.  A  whole  nation  mull  have  proved 
ferocious,  to  have  been  capable  of  producing 
O  3  fuc!^ 

("ej  The  learned  reader,  whilft  he  recolle(5ts  the  me-, 
l..ncholy  ftory  of  the  Numantians,  muft  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiration,  to  die  intrepidity  of  a  little  band  of  heroes, 
whom  multitudes  were  unable  to  fubduej  and  who  had 
the  vertue  to  prefer  death,  within  the  arms  of  their  ex- 
piring liberty,  to  a  life  cf  ilavery,  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  the  Roman  yoke.  Although  their  number  was  con- 
fined to  four  thoufand  men,  yet  they  refifted,  during 
fourteen  years,  the  attacks  of  forty  thoufand  foldiers. 
At  length,  when  the  feverities  of  the  famine,  which 
raged  within,,  had  cut  off  every  poflibility  of  refilling 
the  army,  which  endeavoured'  to  dellroy  them,  from 
without,  they,  nobly,  raifed  a  kind  of  funeral  pile,  with 
their  effects,  and  cafting  themfelves  upon  it,  perilhed 
in  the  flames.  The  difappointmenc  of  Scipio,  who  faw 
no  monuments  of  the  glory  of  his  conquefts,  except  the 
bare  walls,  and  the  afhes  of  the  dead,  may  account, . 
but  cannot  iipologize  for  his  inhumanity.     K. 
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fuch  execrable  villains,  as  the  inftruments  of 
their  barbarit}'.  And  what  heart,  but  mnfi: 
be  meked,  at  perceiving,  almoft  in  the  fame 
inftant,  two  fplendid  cities,  two  v;onders  of 
the  world,  Carthage,  and  Corinth,  reduced 
to  afhes  ?  in  vain,  did  the  paft  ages,  in  vain, 
did  the  whole  world  exert  all  their  power,  in 
the  embellifhnrjent  of  thefe  magnificent  mo- 
numents  of  ancient  felicity  :  the  majejly  cf  the 
Roman  people  required  that  they  fhould  be 
crumbled  into  duft.(/"J 

Neverthelefs,  theproconfuls,  and  the  greedy 
prstors  carry  off  thofe  treafures,  which  the 
fire  and  the  fword  had  fpared.  To  have 
ieen  their  warriors  fall  in  battle;  to  have  loft 
their  forms  of  government,  and  their  freedom, 
were  but  trifling  afflictions  to  the  people ;  the 
weight  of  impofitions  v/as  added  to  the 
weight  of  fiavery.  A  barbarous  ufury  was 
pradifed  by  the  extortioners  themlelves :  the 
governors,  and  the  collecflors  of  the  taxes 
were  like  fo  many  crows,  difputing  about  the 
carcafes.  Bur,  if  the  opprefTcd  univerfe  can- 
not recover  her  ancient  profpcrity,  at  lead, 
let  her  derive   fome  confolation,    from  the 

hope 

(f)  Ecte  quam  fciiciter  Roma  vincit,  tazn  infeliciter 
«[uidquid  extri-:Ron7^ni  vincirur.  Paul,  Ores.  I.  5. 
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Jiope  of  vengeance.  O  Mithridates !  O  Yi- 
riatiis  !  delay  no  longer  your  appearance  if^^ 
Afia  and  Europe  call  upon  you.  Wait  not, 
until  thefe  cruel  conquerors  (ball  have  done 
juftice  on  themfelvesj  for,  ibon,  abjed:  (laves, 
infamous  gladiators,  a  Tryption,  and  a  Spar- 
tacus,  fliall  be  lubitltutcd  to  Carth^ige,  and 
Numantia;  and  if,  at  Icngdi,  they  difappear, 
it  will  be  only  to  give  place  to  Marius,  to 

O  4  Sylla, 

'  ■»- 

fgj  The  vertues,  the  abilities,  and  the  fate  of  Mi- 
thridates are  well  known  5  but  it  is  fingular,  that  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  ihould  have  been  the  only  hiltorian 
(Appian  not  excepted,  the  unwearied  colletflor  of  almoft 
every  circumliance,  relating  to  this  unhappy  prince) 
who  hath  recorded  the  peculiar  conduftof  Menophilus. 
When  Manlius  Prifcus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders,  which 
he  received  from  Pompey,  commanded  this  eunuch  to 
throw  open  the  gates  of  the  caflle,  and,  with  himfelf, 
deliver  up  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  he  firll,  Ilabbed 
her,  and  then,  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  pwn  bofom, 
determined  that  neither  ihould  furvive  the  fortunes  of 

his  mafter Viriatus,  in  the  earlier  part  of 

life,  exchanged  the  peaceable  employments  of  a  ftiep- 
herd,  for  the  more  aftive  toils  of  hunting  ?  he,  became, 
at  length,  a  public  robber,  and  by  a  natural  gradation, 
rofe  to  the  command  of  a  formidable  army.  Ventidius, 
and  Plancius  fled  before  him  ;  and  Rome,  beheld  with 
terror,  a  chief,  to  whom  all  Portugal  had  fubmitted, 
when  the  fword  of  an  affain,  by  depriving  him  of  life, 
accomplilhed  that  which  the  legions  of  the  miftrefs  of 
the  world  had  vainly  ilriven  to  effedl.  K.  - 
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Sylla,  to  Odavius, But  I  ftop  lliort„ 

and  feel  myfelf  confcious,  that  whilft  the  ob- 
jedt  of  my  purltiit,  is  an  enquiry  into  the 
condition  of  mankind,  during  this  dreadful 
sera,  I  cannot,  with  fuch  circnmftances  be- 
fore me,  fupport  the  calmnefs,  fo  requifite 
in  this  difcuirion.Cy&j  Muft  I,  then,  enter 
coldly  into  the  detail  of  fo  many  atrocious 
fadls  ?  and  will  it  not  be  fuilicient  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  every  feeling  reader,  if  he 
be  told  to  recoliedl,  that,  in  a  very  Ihort  fpace 
of  time,  Carthage,  Corinth,  Numantia,  and 
Athens  were  deilroyed?  that,  without  men- 
tioning millions  of  men,  who  were  flaughter- 
ed  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  and  in  Afia-jfi;  the 
war  of  the  (laves,  in  Italy,  and  Sicily  only, 
was  attended  with  the  lofs  of  one  million  of 
men;  and  that,  in  Italy,  cxclufively,  three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  perifned,  during  the 
war  of  the  allieSo     Add  to  all  this,  profcrip- 

tions, 

("hj  Cogit  enim  excedere  propofiti  formam  opens, 
erumpens  animo,  ac  pedlore  indignatio.  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus.  1.  2. 

(?J  It  is  well  known,  th.it  Mithridates  ordered  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Romans,  found  within  ]u3 
flate,  to  be  deilroyed  on  one  day.  This  cruelty,  all  hor- 
rible as  it  appears,  was  yet  no  more  than  a  reprifal  for 
thofe  injuvicsj  which  he  had  received  from  the  llonians. 
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tions  and  civil  wars.  Remember,  alfo,  that 
Caefar  boafted  of  having  either  taken,  or  re- 
duced eight  hundred  cities.;  fubdued  three 
hundred  nations ;  engaged  with  three  millions 
of  men,  a  million  of  whom  remained  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  whilft  another  million 
were  throne  into  captivity.  In  fhort,  recall 
to  mind,  the  v/ars  of  Numidia-,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  Jugurtha-,  kings  funk  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  vafTals-,  the  people  reduced  to 
the  molt  abjefl  fcate  of  flavery;  and  you  will, 
in  few  words,  form  an  idea  of  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  people,  over  the  happinefs  of 
mankind. Cj^; 

CHAP. 


•  (k)  Raptores  orbis,  poftquam  cuncla  vaflantibus  de- 
fuere  terra?,  et  mare  fcrutantur :  fi  locuples  holtis  eft, 
avari,  fi  pauper,  ambitiofi;  quos  non  oriens,  non  oc- 
cidens  fatiaverit,  foli  omnium  opes,  atque  inopiarn  pari 
afteftu  concupifcunt.  Auferre,  trucidare,  rapere  falfis 
nomlnibus  imperium,  atque  ubi  folitudinem  faciunt, 
pgcem  appellant.    Tacit,  vit.  Agric. 
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CHAP.    viir. 

Remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  Reman  empirSy 
under  the  reigns  of  Augufius^  and  his  fucceffors. 


Have,  hitherto,  only  pointed  out  thcfe 
horrible  tragedies,  thofe  times  of  murder, 
and  of  carnage,  when  Rome,  torn  by  civil 
diicords,  avenged,  herfelf,  the  caufe  of  the 
conquered  nations,  but  oppreffed  them  flill 
more.  This  republic,  at  once  victorious, 
and  expiring,  refembled  a  Tick  man,  whofe 
entrails  are  devoured  by  a  burning  fever,  but 
whofe  arms,  ftill  robufi,  receive  froni  the 
crifis  of  his  pain,  a  more  energetic,  and  more 
dangerous  force.  Whilft  Cinna,  and  Marius 
were  fpilling  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  Sylla 
cxtirminated  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  and 

of 
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of  Cappadocia ;  and  whilft  Odlaviiis,  and 
Lepidus,  under  the  fandlion  of  treaties,  re- 
ciprocally facrificed  their  parents,  and  their 
friends, r/)  Anthony  annoyed  the  Parthian "^j 
and  the  iEgyptians,  vvith  his  military  forces. 
iDuring  this  difailrous  epoch,  the  univerfe, 
every  where,  refounxled  with  the  clamours  of 
rage,  and  the  fighs  of  miiery.  Could  there 
have  been  a  picture,  more  afflicting  to  hu- 
manity, and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  replete 
with  confolations,  for  the  prefent  age  ?  buc 
as  our  aim  is  not  fo  much  to  Hit  up  the  pafli- 
ons,  as  to  afcertain  their  progrefs,  and  efti- 
mate  their  confequences,  we  fhall  not  dwell 
upon  fa6ls,  which  the  opinion  of  all  mankind 
hath  devoted  to  the  horror  of  pofterity.  It 
is  not  fo  necefiary  to  turn  the  human  mind 
afide  from  the  love  of  civil  war,  as  from  that 
vain  enthufiafm  of  glory,  that  military,  and 
conquering  fpirit,  which  only  ftrves  tofharpen 


luring 


(I)  Ne  quid  ulli  fan<ftum  relinqueretur  velut  in  dotem 
Invitamentumque  fceleris,  AntoniusL.  Csfarem  avun- 
culum,  Lepidus  Paulum  fratrem  profcripferant.  Nee 
Plar.co  gratia  defuit  ad  impetrandum,  ut  fraier  ejus 
Plancus  Plautius  profcriberetur.  Atone  inter  jocos  ini- 
litares  qui  curruni  Lepidi,  Planciquefecuti  erant,  inter 
execrationem  civium  ufurpabant  hunc  verfam :  deGsr- 
tr.arJsy  non deGallis  dmtnumfha7tt  ConJuUs.  Veil   Paterc. 
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during  fome  time,  thofe  arms,  with  whicfc 
the  citizens  are  dellined,  one  day,  to  murder 
each  other.  May  we  have  accomplifhed  this, 
objedt  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  May  we,. 
in  .the  chapters  tv^hich  are  to  follow,  adhere, 
invariabh/,  to  that  coolnefs  of  difcuffion,  which 
can,  alone,  convince,  and  thofe  ingenuous 
fentiments,  which  can,  alone,  perfuade ! 

A   new  queflion  courts  our  examination* 
We  have  perceived,  that  all  legiflators,  having* 
been  em.ployed  rather  in  rendering  mankind 
powerful,    than  happy,    the  feveral   people 
were,  in  their  turn,  either  flaves  or  ufurpers,. 
without  ever  attaining  to  a  permanent  felicity. 
But,  if  the  divcrfity  of  laws,  interefcs,  man- 
ners,   and  cufloms,    was  an  infurmountable 
obftacle  to  a  general  peace,  could  there  have 
been  a  furer  method  of  uniting  men,  than  by 
throwing  them  all  into  a  ftate  of  fubjeftion  ^ 
could  the  repofe  of  the  world  have  been  more 
firmly   efuablifbed,    than   under  an   univerfal 
monarchy  ?  This  queftion,   in  an  age,  v/hen 
geography  hath  fo  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  world,'  that  we  know  of  a  fingle  kingdom, 
more  populous,  and  m.ore  extenfive  than  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  becom^es  abfurd  j  but 
it  is  a  queftion,    which  would  have  feemed 

plaufible. 
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•plaufible,  in  the  times  of  Auguftus  and  Ti^ 
■berius  :  nay,  were  it  not  to  be  taken  in  its  full 
extent,  there  would  be  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  Ibme  ftrefs  might  have  been  laid  upon 
it,  even  in  more  modern  times.  It  is  certain 
that  Philip  the  fecond  never  felt  the  necefllty 
of  drawing  within  his  ambitious  grafp,  the 
emjpires  of  China,  and  of  Ruffia.  Fixed  as 
he  was,  upon  the  throne  of  England,  by  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  could  he  have  rendered 
■France  fubje<fl  to  his  dom.inion,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  muft  have  proved  the  miftrefs  of  the 
whole  ehrillian  world  \  a  fovereignty,  likely, 
in  the  end,  to  have  included  the  fovereignty 
of  the  univerfe.  But  Auguftus  found  him- 
felf  naturally  fituated  in  thofe  circumftances, 
to  which  Philip  would,  willingly,  have  at- 
tained. \i  we  except  fome  barbarous  nations, 
whom  the  Romans  judged  unworthy  of  being 
conquered,  all  the  people,  at  that  time  known, 
were  their  tributaries,  and  Rome,  become 
pacific,  had  banilhed  war  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth.  The  good  order  of  adminiftration 
was  re-eitablifhed ;  juftice  refumed  her  rights; 
and  the  polite  arts,  more  attached  to  tran- 
quility and  plenty,  than  to  vertue  and  liberty, 
foon  deferted  the  porticos  of  Greece,  to  dwell 

within 
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within  the  court  of  a  magnificent,  and  en- 
lightened defpot.     The  reign  of  this  princ* 
would,  doubtlefs,  have  proved  the  happieft 
aera  for  the  Romans,  could  the  beneficence  of 
Auguftus,  have  funk  in  oblivion,  the  cruelty 
of  Octavius.     In  faft,  the  hands,  which  fcat- 
tered  favours,  were  ftiil  tinged   with   blood; 
and  the  people,  like  foldiers,  whom  the  fa- 
tigue of  battle  had  overpowered  with  flumber, 
could  only  lie  down  to  reft  upon  an  heap  of 
carcafes.     But  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  alone, 
felt  their  happinefs  affeded  by  this  painful 
recolleftion  ;   and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proftitution  into  which  thefe  very  citizens 
had  fallen,  at  once,  deprived  them  of  all  re- 
fentment  of  injuries,  and  infefted  their  minds 
with  the  meaneft  felf-intereft,  and  the  molt 
abje(5t  propenfity   to  flattery.     The   indivi- 
duals amongft  the  Romans,"  who  had  reafoii 
to  Vv'eep  over  the  lofs  of  a  father,  or  avenge 
the  faice  of  a  brother,    enjoyed  an  ample  fa- 
tisfadtion  in  the  fmiles  of  their  prince,  or  in 
fome    empty   title    annexed   to   magillracy. 
Thus,  the  provinces  rejoiced  at  this  revoluti- 
on of  affairs,  whilft  Rome  no  longer  poiTefied 
the  merit  of  feeling  it  with  concern. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius,   equally  inferior  to,   equally  un- 
worthy of  his  predeceflbr,   by  his  vices,  and 
€ven  his  vertues,  was,  for  fome  time,  capable 
of  putting  into  praftice  the  leflbns  which  he 
had  received   from   Auguftus.     The  public 
happinefs  met  with  no  difturbance,  until  the 
adminillration  of  Sejanus ;  and  I  am  not  fur- 
prifed  that  lb  long  a  calm,  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  political  ftorms,  fhould  have 
given  rile  to  the  fuppofition,  that  an  univerfal 
monarchy,  or,  at  leaft,  a  monarchy,  the  ex- 
tent, and  preponderance  of  which,  might  be 
very    great,    vv^ould  prove   a   particular  ad- 
vantage to  mankind.    Some  authors,  too  fond 
of  paradoxes,  have  even   ventured  to  affert, 
that  fo  conflant  a  peace,  had,  fufficiently,  in- 
demnified the  Romans,  for  the  barbarities  of 
Claudius,  Caligula,  and  Nero-,  becaufe  that, 
in  the  times,  when  thefe  monfters  were  glut- 
ting themlelves  with  the  blood  of  the  fenators, 
the  people,  at  leaft,  were  happy  and  quiet. 
It  would  be  eafy  to  return  them  for  anfwer, 
that,  unlefs,  by  the  word  people,  they  mean 
what   is  commonly   called  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  that  is,  an  abject  mob,  without  pro* 
perty,  and  without  abilities,  it  is  exceedingly 
certain,  that  the  Roman  people  underwent 

great 
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great  fufferings,  during  the  reigns  of  thofe 
tyrants,  who  filled  up  the  fpace,  from  Au- 
guftus  to  Vefpafian.  But,  without  dwelling 
on  this  particular  queflion,  which,  furely, 
could  never  have  been  agitated  in  earneft,  wc 
will  endeavour  to  eftimate,  as  clearly  as  pof- 
-  fible,  that  happinefs,  which  the  Romans  are 
imagined  to  have  enjoyed,  under  their  em- 
perors. 

To  take  in  the  full  fcope  of  our  defign, 
fome  idea  fhould  be  formed  of  the  fituation 
of  the  Romans,  when  Auguftus,  after  the 
battle  of  Adium,  remained-  the  fole  mafter 
of  all.  Rome  was  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  .cradle  of  the  kings  of  the  world.  The 
families  which  w^re  become  illuftrious,  by 
the  melancholy  fate  of  nations,  had  already 
expiated  their  ancient,  and  guilty  fplendor; 
and  the  inheritors  of  the  moft  celebrated 
names  had  yielded  up  their  necks  to  the 
executioners.     Freed-men,  or  Burgeires,f;;^J 

ilfuing 


(m)  All  the  people  of  Italy  were  become  citizens  of 
Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  this  privilege  was, 
at  firit,  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tranfalpine 
Gaul,  and,  fhortly  afterwards,  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  It  is  necefiary  to  read  the  fpeech,  which 
Tacitus  hath  put  into  the  mouth  of  Claudius,  who, 

amongfl 
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ilTuing  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  had  raifed 
themfelves  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  houfes; 
but  thefe  new  citizens  did  not  equal  thofe  ci- 
tizens whom  they  replaced,  either  in  birth, 
or  in  affluence  :  public  parafites,  deftitute  of 
all  patriotic  zeal,  and  having  no  concern  in 
the  management  of  affairs,   came  to  Rome, 
tliat  they  might  partake  of  the  diftributions 
of  provifions,  and  money,  which  were  kinds 
of  temporary  alms,   difpenfed  by  the  orders 
of  the  fovereign  •,  but  particularly,  that  they 
might  enjoy  thofe  long  and  magnificent  fights, 
which,    by   amufmg,    turned  afide  their  at- 
tention to  their  misfortunes.     If  fome  rich 
individuals  ftill  exifled,  they  were  not  thofe 
great  proprietaries,  fo  refpedlable  in  all  the 
fiates;  but  Proconfuls,  Pretors,  andQueftors, 
who,  by  pillaging  the  provinces,  were  become 
opulent;    and  more  efpecially,   the  Roman 
knights.  C»J  who  having  engrolTed  to  them- 
VoL.  I.  P  felves 

amongft  feveral  other  plaufible  reafons,  produces  the 
examples  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  whofe 
ruin,  he  attributed  to  that  ridiculous  jealoufy,  which 
prevented  them  from  admitting  ilrangers  into  the  num- 
ber of  their  fellow-citizens. 

(n)  Amonglt  the  Romans,  as  amongfc  ourfelves,  there 
were  but  two  forts  of  nobility  ;  the  one  fort  feemed  ac- 
knowledged 
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felves  all  the  biifinefs  of  the  finances,  foorf 
acquired  immenfe  fortunes  in  money  ;  a  ma- 
nifeft  fymptom  of  a  flate  in  her  decline.  The 
perplexity  of  Auguflus,  when  he  undertook 

to 


knowledged  by  the  general  opinion,  and  proceeded  from 
the  antiijuity  and  dignity  of  families,  honourable  em- 
ployments, military  crowns,  the  images  of  anceilors, 
&c.  (See  Gravina  de  origine  Juris).  The  other  forE 
belonged  to  the  conllitution,  and  was  that  which  con- 
ferred a  real  rank,  by  diftinguifhing  the  Patrician,  and 
the  Senators,  from  the  Knights,  and  the  Plebeians. 
Now,  this  laft  order  of  nobility  was  founded  only  in 
riches,  in  the  Cenfus.  Thus,  the  claffes,  formerly  in- 
ftituted  with  a  diiterent  intention,  ^by  Servius  Tullius, 
were,  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  unavoidably  drawn  into  a 
contradidllon,  to  the  principles  of  the  government^ 
iince  they  put  men,  who  hadj,  accidentally,  made  a 
fortune,  and  fometimes,  even  gamblers,  on  a  footing 
with  the  citizen,  fprung  from  the  moft  illuftrious  parents^ 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  thebeft  education.  I 
am  furprifed  that  all  authors^  and,  chieflyj  Mr.  de 
Montefquien^  fhould  have  paid  fo  little  attention  to  that 
fimilarity  v.'hich  exifts  in  the  condition  of  the  nobility> 
amongft  the  Romans,  and  the  nobility,  amongft  our- 
felves.  He  might  have  obferved  how,  in  all  govern- 
ments, and  in  all  ftates,  confequence  is  attached  to  af- 
fluence ;  and  how  impoffible  it  is  for  fortune  to  difpenfe 
with  confequence.  In  fpite  of  the  numerous  fatires, 
V/hich  the  juiHce,  the  malignity,  or  the  jealoufy  of  the 
|)tiblic,  may  have  levelled  againfl  the  receivers  of  the 

king;» 
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to  reform  the  fenate,  is  well  known.  The 
greatefi:  part  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
moil  illultrious  families,  wanted  the  polTefn- 
ons  neceir.iry  to  qualify  them  for  that  order, 
and  this  prince  was  obliged  to  fupply  their 
P  2  exi- 


icings  revenues,  they  are  become  amongll;  us>  what  the 
Roman  knights  were  at  Rome,  a  clafs  apart)  deriving 
a  confequence  from  their  affluence.  And  this  con- 
fequence  would,  doubtlefs,  have  become  more  con£* 
derable,  and  more  marked,  if  the  marriages  of  the  rich 
heiiefTes,  had  not  diverted  the  money  from  its  original 
channel,  and  caufed  it  to  be  fcattered  abroad  and 
diffipated.  No  fooner  did  thefe  Financiers  become  de- 
firous  of  fliining  with  a  borrowed  luftre,  than  they  di- 
minifhed  the  luftre  which  was  peculiar  to  them.  And 
yet,  they  not  only  form  a  clafs  apart,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  but  they  recruit,  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
nobility,  which  by  degress,  become  extintfl,  and  make 
way  for  the  modern  nobility.  Why  the  fortunes  ac- 
quired by  the  adventurers  in  commerce,  or  the  mer- 
chants, have  not,  like  the  fortunes  acquired  by  the  Fi- 
nanciers, Cilablillied  a  new  order  of  citizens,  would  be 
no  incurious  queillon.  But,  here,  it  cannot  berefolved, 
Ifhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  firft,  that  com- 
merce is  generally  the  mofl  .louriihing  in  democratical 
dates.  Secondly,  that  the  individuals,  who  engage  in 
commerce,  are  of  a  rank,  too  diHant-frora  the  great, 
to  endeavour  to  be  afiimilated  with  them.  The  com- 
mercial man  avoids  fplendor.  The  Financier  loves  itj 
and  finiihes  with  tlve  attainment  of  it. 
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exigencies  with  his  bQumy.(o)  In  fpite 
of  the  admiflion  of  the  people  of  Italy,  to 
the  privileges  of  citizens  j  in  fpite  of  all  thofe 
recruits  fo  little  worthy  of  ihe  metropolis  j 
v/hen  Aiiguftus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
gave  orders  for  the  Cenfus,  the  number  of 
citizens  did  not  exceed  four  millions,  one 
hundred  and  fixty-three  thoufand  -,  the  majo- 
rity of  which  muft  haveperiihed  with  famine, 
had  they  not  partaken  of  the  diflributions  of 
the  fovereign.f^j  Such  were  the  mafters  of 
the  world,  or  rather,  fuch  were  the  firll  flaves 
c^  Auguftus  J  without  means,  without  pro- 
perty, tranfported  from  Calabria  into  Tuf- 
cany,  and  from  Tufcany  into  Lombardy, 
juft  as  it  became  neceffary  either  to  recom- 
pence  fome  veteran  foldiers,  or  to  celebrate 
fome  illuftrious  names  by  elVablifhing  a  co- 
lony j  thefe  unhappy  perfons,  always  confider- 
•ed  as  ilrangers,  even  in  Rome,  ftrolled  about 
under  the  porticos,   and  dwelled  in  cabbins. 

Add 


foj  Cafar  admitted  fuch  a  number  of  ftrarigers  and 
new  men  into  the  fenate,  that  an  humorous  edidl  v^-as 
fixed  up,  in  which  were  the  following  words  in  great 
letters':  all  perfons  HJohaffoe'ver  are  firi^tly  commanded  not  to 
7-efufE  Jhe.v:ing  afenutor  (hs  ^"jay  to  the  fenate, 

{p)  See  Dion. 
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Add  to  thefe,  ibme  Greek  Rhetoricians,  fo- 
reign adventurers,  a  multitude  of  flaves,^^^ 
and  a  great  number  of  gladiators,  wreftlers, 
comedians,  and  proftitutes,  and  then,  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fuuation  of  Rome, 

under  her  emperors. 

P  3  The 

(q)  The  excefs  to  which  the  cuflom  of  keeping  a 
multitude  of  flaves,  was,  at  that  time,  carried,  might 
eafily  be  afcertained ;  fome  judgement  in  this  matter 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  circumltances.  Pe- 
danius  Secundus  was  alTaffinated  by  one  of  his  flaves ; 
it  was  debated,  whether,  according  to  the  laws,  all 
thofe  flr.ves,  who  were  in  the  houfe,  during  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime,  fhould  be  fentenced  to  death. 
Caius  Caffius  voted  for  the  qucHion,  and  Tacitus, 
amongll  other  reafons,  hath  made  him  aflign  the  follow- 
ing reafon  :  quern  numerus  fervorum  tuebitur,  cum  Pe- 
danium  Secundum  quadringenti  non  protexerint?  (fee 
Annal.  1.  14.)  Pedanius  had,  at  that  time,  four 
hundred  flaves.  It  is  impoflible  to  read,  without  hor- 
ror, that  all  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  fuffered  death 
for  the  crime  of  a  fingle  man.  Dion  relates  that  Ig- 
natius Rufus  bcafted,  during  his  Edilefliip,  that  he  had 
extinguiflied  a  fire  by  the  fingle  aCiftance  of  his  own. 
flaves;  Auguftus,  who  was  difpleafed  with  this  ma- 
giilrate,  and  who,  befldes,  did  not  chufe  that  an  indi- 
\idual  fliould  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  having 
provided  for  the  public  quiet  and  welfare,  fet  apart, 
for  this  employment,  only,  fix  hundred  flaves,  fallen 
to  him  by  the  fucceflion  of  Agrippa.  This  immenfe 
body  cf  flaves  was  r3.ther  an  alarming  cirGumftance. 

Tacitus 
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The  provinces,  long  accullomed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  proconfuls,  the  avarice  of  the 
queftors,  and  the  ufury  of  the  Roman  knights, 
had  every  reafon  to  regard  the  eftablifhment 
of  good  order,  throughout  all  the  depart- 
ments of  adminiftration,  as  an  advantageous 
circumftance.     But  this  was  but  a  temporary 

bl.effing,, 


Tacitus  (1.  4.)  jn  relating  to  us,  that  under  the  reiga 
of  Tiberius,  it  was,  for  a  nionient,  apprehended  that 
.they  might  revolt,  hath  taken  care  to  acquaint  us,  that 
this  report  had  fpiead  terror  through  Rome :  pb  .mul- 
titadinent  familiaruni  quje  glifcebat  immenfum  minore 
in  dies  plebe  ingenua.  In  the  letter,  which  Tiberius 
wrote  to  the  fenate,  concerning  the  romplaints  which 
had  been  made  againit  luxury,  we  find  ihefe  remark- 
able words :  quid  enim  priinum  prohibere,  et  prifcura 
a.d  morem  recipere  adgrediar  ?  villarum  infinita  fpatia  ? 
familiarum  oumeruin,  et  nationes?  (Tac.  ann.  1.  3.) 
Treinfliemius  explains  the  term,  nationes,  by  obferving» 
that  the  Romans  had  fo  great  a  number  of  flaves,  that 
they  dillinguiOied  them  by  nations.  Juftus  Lipfius,  alfo, 
cites  on  this  fubjeit,  a  paiTage  from  Pliny,  who  obferves 
that  one  Niciliuslfidorus  kept  five  thoufand  ilayes :  he, 
likewife,  produces  another  quotation  from  Athena;us> 
in  which  the  number  of  flaves,  belonging  to  fame  of 
rhe  Romans,  is  eftimated,  even  at  thirty  thoufand. 
(See  Tacit.  Varior.  1.  3.)  1  fiiall  conclude  this  note  with 
cbferving,  that  in  the  fame  letter  alluded  to  above,  Ti- 
berius declares  that  the  prevalence  of  corruption! 
amongll  the  Romans,  is  not  allcr.ilhing,  fince  they  onl^ 
formed  a  mixture  of  every  kind  of  nations. 
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bleffing,  their  condition  became  better,  but 
their  ftate  was  not  changed.  We  know  that, 
even  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  fome  of 
the  pretors  were  guihy  of  a  barbarous  abufe 
of  thax  arbicrary  power,  which  had  been  en- 
trufted  within  their  hands.  Dion  informs  us 
that  one  Licinius,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
impudently  extorted  from  the  Gauls,  fourteen 
inilead  of  twelve  months  tribute ;  but  this 
aft,  the  violence  ef  which  was  far  from  being 
without  examples,  mud  appear  to  U5,  in  a 
more  fhocking  light,  when  confidered  as  a 
fpecies  of  rapine,  exercifed  by  the  govern- , 
ment.  In  fad,  Licinius,  who  had  the  pre- 
fence  of  mind  to  offer  Auguftus,  the  money 
which  he  had  exa6ted,  found  no  difficulty  in 
perfuading  him,  that  a  double  ufe  might 
arife  from  plundering  the  Gauls  of  their  trea- 
fures,  and  throwing  them  into  the  coffers  of 
the  emperor.  As  this  facl  hath  reached  pof- 
terity,  one  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  many 
other  fimilar  fadls  have  perifhed  in  oblivion. 
The  complaints  of  the  unhappy  are  not  pre- 
ferved  fo  long  as  the  panegyrics  of  orators. 
And  what  mud  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
people,  governed  by  two  foreigners,  who, 
with  the  titles  of  proconful,  and  queftor, 
P  4  wers 
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were  reciprocal  fpies,  or  accomplices  in  the 
fame  crimes ;  who  could  neither  have  played 
into  each  others  hands,  without  ruining  the 
province,  nor  have  engaged  in  mutual  oppo- 
fition,  without  fcattering  through  the  fame 
province,  trouble  and  confufion  ^(r) 

But,  however  ftridt  the  integrity  of  thefc 
magiftrates  might  have  been,  the  number, 
and  even  the  mode  of  the  taxes,  were  fufE- 
cient  to  reduce  the  people  to  the  greateft 
diilrefs.  The  human  mind,  always  fertile 
in  inventions,  had  already  concerted  thofe 
nuhierous  impolitions,  which  are  the  fcourges 
of  our  contemporaries  ;  and  the  ingenious 
author,Cjj  who  hath  proved  that  almoft  all 
the  difcoveries,  attributed  to  the  moderns, 
are  ov/ing  to  the  gncients,  might  have  added 
to  the  examples,  which  he  hath  produced, 
in  fupport  of  his  affertion,  the  long- fince  in- 
vented 


frj  Tacitas  (Vit.  Agric.)  hath  taken  care  to  tranf^ 
mit  to  us  the  complaints  of  the  Britons,  aga;inft  the 
Roman  government.  Singulos  fibi  olim  reges  fuifTej 
nunc  binos  imponi  j  equibus  legatus  in  fanguinem, 
procurator  in  bona  fasviret :  asquc  difcordiam  pnepoli, 
torum,  ^queconcordiam  fubje(Sis  exitiof.im,  &c. 

(sj  Mr.  Du  Tens, 
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vented  art  of  working  a  province  with  taxes, 
or  rather  of  working  a  people  with  taxes. CO 
Whilfl:  the  frontiers  we  galled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tributes,  and  harrafTed  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  armies,  they  felt  the  additional  mif- 
fortune  of  being  frequently  expofed  to  the 
incurfions  of  the  enemy.  In  fa6t,  although 
Auguftus  was  not  engaged  in  any  very  cala- 
mitous wars;  and  although  the  centre  of  the 
empire  was  at  peace,  yet  the  Germans,  the 
Rhetians,  the  Pannonians,  and  the  Canta- 
brians,  were  conftantly  committing  great 
diforders,  and  exercifing  much  cruelty,  not 
only  againfl  the  Romans,  but  againft  their 
allies  ;  for  fuch  were  the  extent  and  the  for- 
tune of  this  empire,  that  all  who  were  neither 

allied 

fO  L'Abb'duBos  hath  proved  that  the  emperors 
levied  from  their  fubjecls,  but  particularly,  from  the 
Gauls,  taxes  of  ever)'  kind,  fuch  as  a  tithe  of  fruits, 
in  the  conquered  lands,  and  farmed  under  the  name, 
Decuma :  a  fifth  of  all  the  produftions  not  fovi^n, 
whether  of  v/ood,  vines,  meadows.  Sec.  A  general 
land-tax,  or  if  it  be  a  more  proper  expreflion,  an  acre- 
tax,  called  jugeratio  ;  a  capitation,  or  perfonal  tax, 
paid  by  every  freeman;  and  in  fhort,  the  duties  of  the 
cuftoms,  on  exportation,  and  importation;  the  fortieth 
penny  on  efFe£ls  fold,  &c.  &c.  (See  I'hiiloire  de  I'eta- 
bliffement  de  la  Monarch,  Franc.  Chap.  n.  12.  13. 
Tom.  I.  Liv,  I.) 
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allied  to,  nor  tributaries  of  the  Romans^J 
compofed  a  barbarous  people,  at  once  law- 
Jefs  and  unpolilhed. 

This  induces  us  to  extend  our  refleflions 
ftill  farther,  and  endeavour  to  form  fome 
cftimation  of  the  ftate  of  the  known  world, 
at  that  period.  It  is  but  too  true  that  we  per- 
ceive upon  this  vafl  theatre,  merely  a  debafed, 
indolent,  and  frivolous  people  ',(u)  king- 
doms converted  into  oppreffed  and  lan- 
guiihing  provinces  i  and,  at  a, greater  dif- 
tance,  barbarous  nations,  equally  ignorant  of 
commerce,  and  of  agriculture,  and  exifcing 
only  in  a  ftate  of  war.  Where  is  the  philo- 
fopher  who  can,  at  any  time,  be  led  to  envy 
thofe,  whom  fate  had  deftined  to  live,  during 
this  sera  ?  but,  let  us,  inftead  of  loitering 
over  thefe  general  views,  follow  the  hiftory^ 
with  a  clofer  ftep. 

It 

{uj  The  Romans  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  fo  entirely,  neglected  agriculture,  that  Au- 
guftas  was  induced,  in  order  to  re-ellablifh  it, .  to  cur- 
tail the  difi:rii)utions  of  corn,  amongll  the  people,  fince 
they  exempted  them  from  the  neceffity  of  cultivating  the 
earth  ,  but  Suetonius  pretends  that  he  was  deterred,  by 
the  apprehenfjon  that,  one  day,  the  re-eibiblifhment  of 
this  cuftom,  might  prove  too  great  an  opening  to  am- 
bhion,  and  too  eafy  a  ftep  tc  the  attainment  of  popularity., 
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It  is  certain  that  AugnftLis  was  a  pacific 
prince  •,  and  yet  his  legions  were  almofl  con- 
Han  tly  engaged  in  war ;  his  friends,  his 
children  were  Icarcely  to  be  found,  but  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  •,  and  even  he,  in  fpite 
of  old  age,  in  fpite  of  his  averfion  to  a  mar- 
tial life,  was  frequently  obliged  to  unjder- 
take  long  voyages,  that  he  might  be  at  hand, 
to  direi5l  the  military  operations.  Did  not 
the  revolts  of  the  Germans,  the  Cantabrians, 
and  the  other  people  above-mentioned,  keep 
the  Roman  forces,  always,  in  action  ?  and 
was  not  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius difturbed  with  the  din  of  battle?  it  is 
certain  that  all  this  never  reached  Romej  but 
what  is  Rome,  when  compared  with  the  uni- 
verle  ?  befides,  if  even  Auguflus,  feated 
within  the  very  bofom  of  fortune,  lamented 
over  the  death  of  a  Ion,  who  perilh'ed  mife- 
rably  amidft  foreign  wars,  is  it  poffible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  hap- 
pier, than  he  was  ?  can  we  fuppofe  that  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  and  the  bloody  victories  of 
Agrippa,  of  Drulus,  and  of  Germanicus, 
had  not  often  proved  the  caufe  of  mourning, 
in  the  moft  illuftrious  families  ?  we  mufl  not 
judge  of  the  Auguftan  age,  by  the  works  of 

con- 
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contemporary  poets ;  but  had  the  fine  verfes 
of  Horace  and  of  Virgil  expreffed  the  fmcere 
meaning  of  the  heart,  no  more  could  be  ga- 
thered from  this  circumftance,  than  that  the 
artiils,  and  the  men  of  letters  enjoyed  a  ftate 
of  welfare  -,  or  rather,  that  the  happinefs, 
which  they  celebrated,  like  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  after  a  fiorm,  owed  a  great  part  of  its 
value  to  thofe  horrible  moments,  which  pre- 
ceded it  ?  and  what  dependance  could  have 
been  placed  on  this  felicity,  the  only  bafis, 
the  only  fupport  of  which,  were  the  days  of 
an  old  man  ?  who,  pofleiTed  of  any  feeling 
but  muit  have  trembled,  when  he  refledted 
that  Tiberius,  and  Pofthumus  Agrippa, 
were  the  neareft  heirs  to  the  throne  ?  After 
the  facrifices  which  had  been  made  to  Au- 
guflus,  what  refource  remained  againft  his 
fucceflbrs  ?  woe  to  the  people,  who  have 
been  fubdued  by  enthufiafm  !  forgers  of  their 
ov/n  chains,  they  have  contrived  to  fit  them 
on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  almoft 
impoffible  that  they  Ihould  be  broken  ;  as  if 
it  were  necefi^ary,  in  exchange  for  benefits, 
to  fupply  a  king  with  power;  and  whilfl  we 
are  rewarding  a  good  prince,  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  a  tyrant.  Mon:ircJiy,  like  nobi- 
lity* 
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Ihy,  which  is  the  fupport  of  monarchy,  to  be 
relpeflable,  fhould  be  ancient.  From  a  for- 
tunate experience  of  authority,  and  from  a 
fettled  habit  of  obedience,  may  arife  a  kind 
of  conflitution,  which,  in  the  end,  becomes 
almofl  unalterable  :  becaufe  there  is  a  point, 
beyond  which  the  mat-erials  of  a  republic, 
exift  no  longer  in  a  monarchy,  whilft  the 
materials  of  a  monar-chy,  exift  always  in  a 
republic. 

There  is  but  little  room  to  doiibt  that  -the 
Romans  gave  way  to  fome  refledlions,  fjch 
as  thefe;  and  although  the  majority  fufFered 
themfeives  to  be  feduced,  as  much  by  the 
dignities  which  Auguftus  lavillicd  on  them, 
as  by  that  refemblance  of  a  republic,  which 
he  ftill  preferved,  yet  they  could  not  avoid 
forefeeing  what  happened  afterwards  :  but 
fuch  was  the  artifice  which  prevailed  in  the 
condud  of  this  fortunate  ufurper,  that  good 
and  evil,  hope  and  fear,  the  empty  name  and 
the  reality  were  fo  happily  blended,  and  fo 
judicioufly  counter-ballanced,  that  the  Ro- 
mans remained  in  that  divided  ftate,  which 
leaves  more  room  for  doubts  and  fears,  than 
for  confidence  and  refolution.  I  infift  the 
more  particularly  on  this  epoch  of  the  reign 

of 
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of  Anguftus,  becaiife  the  mere  names  of  Ti^ 
berius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  are? 
fufficient  to  ftrike  horror  into  every  feeling 
heart.  No  one  is  fo  barbarous,  as  not  to  de- 
plore the  fate  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches, 
who  lived  under  thefe  execrable  reigns  •,  and 
yet  they  were  reigns,  which,  of  all  others, 
made  the  leaft  fhew  of  war.f^^j  If  war  was, 
fometimes,  kindled  in  Britain,  or  towards 
Armenia,  the  center  of  the  empire  fcarcely 
knew  any  thing  about  it  i  but  that  kind  of 
bloody  peace  which  prevailed  muft  frequent- 
ly have  become  a  motive  for  regretting  the 
horrors  of  battle.  The  death  of  Nero  brought 
trouble  and  confufion  back  into  the  bofom 
of  Italy ;  and  the  engagements  between  the 
armies  of  Otho.  and  Vitellius,  and  of  Vef- 
pafian  and  Galba,  again  drenched  in  human 
gore,  thofe  fields,  which,  fince  the  battle  of 
Mantua,  had  never  relbunded  with  the  din  of 
arms.  Ve fpafian  eftablilhed  peace  in  the  em- 
pire :  but  his  reign  is  precifely  the  reigji  which 
prefents    us   with   a  pidture  of  all  the  moft 

fliocking 

CxJ  Tacitus,  on  the  fubjetft  of  the  legions,  which 
Corbulo  led  into  Armenia,  faith  :  fatis  conftitit  fuiffe 
in  eo  exercitu  veteranos  qui  non  ftation-em,  non  vigilias 
iniffent.  Tac.  ann.  1.  13. 
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fhocking  circiimftances,  which  have,  at  any 
time  been  produced  by  ambition,  on  the  one, 
and  fanaticifm,  on  the  other  hand.  It  may 
eafily  be  giieffed,  that  I  allude  to  the  war  of 
^the  Jews,  in  which,  during  the  fpace  of 
two  years,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  thon- 
fand  fouls  perifhed;  and  which,  rekindled 
under  Trajan,  and  under  Adrian, r_y)  occafi- 
oned  the  total  deftrudion  of  fifty  fcrtrBed 
■cities,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty- five 
boroughs,  or  villages.  This  horrible  fcourge 
cf  humanity  coo  much  outweighed  the  ad- 
vantages, which  arofe  in  the  reign  of  Vef- 
pafian.  Titus  can  only  be  faid  to  havejuH 
feated  himielf  on  the  throne.  It  feems  as  if 
that  deftiny,  which  had  formed  him  a  pattern 
for  fucceeding  kings,  was  contented  with 
barely  fhewing  him  as  an  eternal  example  to 
€very  future  ^ge.  1  fhall  not  mention  Dd- 
mirian,  whom  a  feries  of  cruelties  have  ren- 
dered too  notorious ;  but  I  mull  obferve  that 

Trajan, 

(j)  If  Xiphilinus,  the  abridger  of  Dion,  may  be 
credited,  this  revolt  of  the  Jews  was  attended  v/ith  the 
lofs  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men  at  Cyrene  ;  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  in  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus. 
The  cruelties  which  this  hiftorian  imputes  to  the  Jews, 
dake  the  hair  Hand  on  end,  and  are  fcarcely  credible. 
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Trajan,  whofe  vertues,  and  whofe  goodnels 
fhould  have  proved  the  delights  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  difturbed,  of  his  own  accord, 
by  a  paffion  forv/ar,  theferenity  of  thofe  hap- 
pier days,  to  which  he  had  given  birth.  This 
obfervation  becomes  more  confiderably  im- 
portant, fmce  it  enables  us  to  eftimate  the 
morality  of  this  age.  I  repeat  it:  I  fliall  fre- 
quently have  occafion  to  repeat  it :  a  love  for 
their  country,  popularity,  and  generofity, 
were  vertues  common  to  the  ancients ;  but 
true  philanthropy,  a  regard  for  public  wel- 
fare, and  general  order,  are  fentiments,  to 
which  the  paft  ages  were  abfolutely  ftrangers. 
And  how,  indeed,  could  fuch  fentiments 
have  exifted  amongft  men,  accuftomed  from 
their  infancy,  to  behold  thoufands  of  gla- 
diators, mutually  flaughtering  one  another, 
and  perifhing  even  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
the  women  ?  fuch  exalted  feelings  as  thefe 
could  never  have  animated  a  people,  who  fo 
frequently  faw  prifoners  of  war,  chiefs  and 
kings  publicly  conduced,  in  purfuance  of  a 
decree,  to  execution,  and  completing,  by  their 
dearhs,  the  feftivity  of  a  triumph.  It  muft 
be  confeffed  that  vertue  hath  been,  in  every 
£era,  what  beauty  ftill  is,  amongft  different 

nations  i 
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inationsi  not  that  which  nature  hath  produced 
the  moft  perfe6li  but  the  greateft  perfedlion 
of  features  which  ilie  may  have  given  to  each 
nation,  and  in  each  climate.  As  in  the  an* 
tique  flatues,  the  countenances  of  a  Venus, 
cr  an  Helen,  preferve  a  certain  expreffion 
of  aufterity,  in  our  eyes,  extremely  inconfif^ 
tent  with  thofe  graces  difFufed  through  other 
forms,  fo  the  vertues  of  the  ancients  were 
continually  tinged  with  the  vices  of  their 
age.(z) 

Vol.  I.  Ct  If 


fzj  I  have,  hitherto,  neglefted  to  obferve,  that  the 
Romans  were  fo  rigorous,  in  all  their  criminal  profe- 
cutions,  as  never  to  fuppofe  that  the  number  of  the 
e-uilty  could  fuggeft  a  reafon  why  any  fhould  be  par- 
doned. Seneca  relates,  that  Volufius  MefTala,  having 
ordered  three  hundred  men,  to  be  beheaded,  on  one 
day,  boafted  of  his  condud,  and  thought  the  perpe- 
rraticn  of  this  barbarity  a  truly  royal  aftion.  When 
Claudius  exhibited  that  remarkable  fpeftacle,  on  the 
I^acus  Fucinus,  there  were  more  than  nineteen  thou- 
fand  criminals  all  doomed  to  death  ;  as  may  be  {een 
in  a  paflage  which  Suetonius  hath  tranfmitted  to  us. 
This  author  faith,  that  all  thefe  unfortunate  wretches 
cried  out  to  the  emperor,  as  they  palled  before  him  : 
ave  imperator,  morituri  te  falutant ;  and  that  Clau- 
dius anfwering,  from  abfence  of  mind,  avete  vos,  they 
underftood  this  expreffion  to  mean  a  pardon,  and  would 

$0$ 
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If  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  have  beefi 
blamed  for  engaging  too  much  in  war,  yet, 
it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  many  reafons  may 
be  alleSged  in  their  favour.  In  fadl,  if  we 
examine  the  conll-itution  of  thie  empire  of  the 
Csefars,  and  the  flight  bafis  on  which  their  au- 
thority refted,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  it 
was  almoft  impoffible  to  maintain  peace  at 
home,  but  by  waging  war  abroad.  War  is^ 
unfortunately,  a  great  mean  of  government) 
it  employs  every  mind,  it  reduces  all  forma 
into  one  plain  fyflem,  and  keeps  each  dif-- 

cuffion 


'BOt  engage,  until  they  had  been  compelled  to  it,  by 
threats  and  intreaties.  Mr.  Crevier  (Hiil.  des  Emp.| 
obferves  on  this  occafion,  that  it  was  an  aftonifhing 
circumftance  that  nineteen  thoufand  criminals  fhould 
be  found  in  the  Roman  empire,  worthy  of  death,  un- 
iefs  they  had  colle6led  them,  for  fome  time  before^ 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire....  But,  we 
know  that  the  Romans  had  but  too  many  refburces, 
wherewith  to  fupply  their  fangulnary  amufements. 
Prifoners  taken  in  war,  foreigners  condemned  for  dif- 
ferent crimes,  and  more  particularly  the  flaves,  ferved 
as  food  for  their  cruelty.  The  barbarous  power  which 
they  exercifed  over  thefe  laft,  is  well  known',  and  we 
may  recolleft  an  horrible  inflance,  from  the  unfeeling 
inalignity  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who,  becaufe  a  flave  broke 
aglafd,  would  have  thrown  him,  even  in  the  prefence 

of 
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tuflion  at  a  diftancc.  I  airij  alfo,  exceedingly 
inclined  to  believe,  that .  thofe  kings,  who 
were  always  the  moft  engaged  in  war,  were 
not  the  kings  who  flood  in  the  greateft  need 
of  genius  ;  and  that  politic  princes  are  as 
much  fuperior  to  martial  princes,  as  the  art 
of  governing  is  more  difficult,  than  the  art  of 
commanding.  The  emperors,  fituated  be- 
tween the  people,  and  the  army,  but  more 
embarraficd  by  the  laft,  ought  to  have  de- 
fired  war,  that  they  might  have  employed 
the  one,  and  amufed  the  other.  And  yet  a 
Qjz  fingle 


ofAugaftuSj  to  fome  fea  mohfiers,  which  he  kept  in  a 
pond.  It  may  be,  that  thefe  examples  of  inhumanity 
were  uncommon  ;  but  it  is  at  leaft  apparent  that  a  ge- 
nerally eftabliflied  cullom  required  that  all  fugitive 
flaves  fliould  be  expofed  to  wild  beafts. 

Amidft  fo  many  atrocious  aftions,  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  guilty,  the  greateil  reproach  which  they 
have  incurred,  is,  in  my  opinion,  on  account  of  their 
having  never  treated  man,  in  general,  as  a  kind  of  fel- 
low crsarure.  The  extreme  rigour  of  their  punifhments 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  ejccufable,  had  it  been 
founded  on  a  love  of  order,  and  had  it  been  extended, 
with  equal  feverity,  againft  all.  But  who  will  not  be 
farprifcd,  at  perceiving  that  thefe  fanguinary  judges 
inflifled  no  other  punifhmcnt,  but  the  panjfnment  of 
fending  into  exile,  on  a  Roman  citizen,  even  although 
hemiVht  have  com.mitted  a  thoufand  aiTaffinations. 
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fingle  obftacle  defeated  the  efFedl  of  this  pd* 
licy.     The   Romans    were   too   fuperior   to 
other  ftates,  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were 
too   diftant,    and   the  neighbouring  nations 
were  too  intimidated  ;  it,  therefore,  became 
neceffaryto  go-far  off,  in  fearch  of  war,  andj 
then,  the  abfenee  of  the   mafter,  of  courfe, 
diminiflied  his  power.     Befides,  fuch  is  the 
misfortune  entailed  on  a  people,  entirely  mi- 
litary, that  in  the  cafe,  where  war  is  fo  dillant, 
that  the  interior  -quarters  do  not  feel  its  con- 
fequences,  it  will  ceafe  to  be  ihterefting,  and 
its  fucceffes  will   become  matters   of  indif- 
ference, whilft  its  lofles  will  be  the  more  bit- 
terly felt.     Even  the  common  foldier  grows 
fatigued,  when  toiling,    without   one  objed: 
in    his  view  ;  he  mutinies,  and  revolts.     If 
there  be  two  armJes.   two  parties  are  formed. 
Frefli  dangers  may  arife  from  the    valour  of 
the  officers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  forces. 
Tliey  can  no  more  remain  attached  to  their 
chief,  without  raifing  him  to  the  firft  rank  ^ 
and  the  love  of  the  foldiers  foon  induces  the 
generals  to  provefaithlefs  ?  thus  a  misfortune 
muft  fpring  out  of  one  of  thefe  three  circum- 
ft^nces.     If  war  be  difadvantagcous,  it  brings 
on  the  ruin  of  a  nation:  if  it  maintain  only 

an 
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an  equal  oppofition  to  the  contending  powers, 
it  harraffes,  and  drains  a  nation  -,  and  if  it  be 
advantaaeous,  it  introduces  a  diffolution  of 
the  armies,  and  of  the  government.  I  have, 
not  yet  mentioned  the  danger  which  may  ac- 
crue from  particular  bodies,  fuch  as  the  Pre- 
torian  guards,  the  Janiffaries,  the  Strelitzes, 
&c.  becaufe  all  my  readers  well  know  that 
every  defpoc  hath  his  fatellites,  and  that  each 
of  thefe  fatellites  are,  in  their  turns,  the  ty- 
rants of  the  defpot.  Amongfl  three  and 
twenty  emperors,  fixteen  were  flaughtered,(<3) 
Q.3  the 


(aj  It  is  remarkable  that,  out  of  forty-two  empe- 
rors, who  filled  up  the  interval,  between  Julius  Caefar 
and  Charlemagne,  thirty,  at  leafl,  died  a  violent  death. 
Amongfl  thefe,  four  committed  fuicide ;  and,  fix  pe- 
rifhed  through  the  intrigues  of  thei".  favourites,  their 
brothers,  their  wives,  and  their  children.  It  is  not 
their  dreadful  difmiilion  to  eternity,  but  their  fatal  en- 
trance into  the  world,  at  whichthe  feeling  reader  will 
be  apt  to  fh udder.  The  pen  which  writes  the  annals  of 
the  generality  of  kings,  fhould,  with  propriety,  be 
dipped  in  blood.  A  multitude  of  thofe  monarchs, 
whom  the  fear,  and  adulation  of  their  fubjefts,  have 
dignified  with  the  titles  of  fathers  of  their  country,  were 
little  better  than  the  murderers  of  mankind.  If  their 
contemporaries  durfl  have  fpoken  their  fentiments  with 
the  fame  freedom,  which  hatli  influenced  the  opinion  of 

their 
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the  Roman  empire  was  put  up  at  au£lIon> 
and  fold  to  a  contemptible  individual  •,  the 
revolutions  of  Ruffia,  of  the  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  and  of  that  of  the  Mogul,  are 
ample  proofs  that  a  government,  founded  iri 
military  defpotifm,  is  the  worft  government 
of  all,  not  only  for  princes,  but  for  the 
peopka 

SECTION 


their  pdfterity,  the  Gompo£tions  of  too  ra?iny  of  our  an« 
ceftors,  inftead  of  being  fullied  with  panegyrics  oa 
royalty,  would  have  glowed  only  with  exeQi:atioi3.3. 
agajnit  the  fiagrancy  of  arbitrary  powei;,  K,. 
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SECTION     11. 

Conf.deratlons    on   the  lot   of  Humanity^ 
during  the  middle  ages  of  hijlory,  . 


CHAP..    I. 

On  the  inundation  of  the  Barbarians, 


Wi 


HILST  we  purfue  our  talk  of  def-. 
cribing  the  misfortunes  of  mankind,  we  can" 
not  obferve,  without  concern,  the  diverfity 
prevailing  through  the  feveral  objects  which 
claim  our  attention.  Evil  is  produced,  and 
generated  under  a  thoufand  different  forms  ; 
and,  without  being  hurried  away  by  too 
fplenetic  an  imagination,  we  may  venture  to 
0^4  affert 
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aflert  that,  of  all  the  prefents  which  were 
made  to  human  nature,  the  box  of  Pandora 
was,  indifputably,  the  mofl  complete,  and 
the  mofl  judicioudy  afTorted.  The  theatre 
of  the  world  muft  now  undergo  a  confide- 
rable  alteration.  In  the  place  of  either  thofe 
rigid  old  men,  who,  feated  on  their  curule 
chairs,  decided,  in  three  words,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  ilatesj  or  of  thofe  young  ^nthufiafls, 
who,  for  a  crown  of  grafs,  carried  fire  and 
the  fword  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  we 
Hiail  perceive  a  race  of  half-favages,  a  wan- 
dering multitude  of  Barbarians,(i')  who,  not- 
"withftanding,  more  juft  and  more  confide-- 
rate  than  the  lirft,  felt  only  thofe  paffions,  to 
•which  their  wants  had  given  birth,  and  be- 
came the  matters  of  the  world,  fplely,  be-, 
caufe  they  were  perifhing  with  hunger. 

From 


{ij  {Hordes.)  This  expreffion  is  applicable  to  diofe 
large  bodies  of  emigrants,  thofe  focieties  of  wandering 
Tartars,  who,  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  exift  only  in 
tents,  in  order  the  more  conveniently  to  change  their 
abode,  whenfoever  the  proviiions  of  the  country  be- 
come T-c-arly  cor/unied.  Each  troop  of  thefe  emigrants 
formerly  conlilted  of  fifty,  or  ilxty  families,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain,  dependant  00  the  general,  or 
■prince  of  the  whole  nation,  K. 
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From  whence  came  thefe  people,  known 
only  by  their  invafions  ?  how  did  it  happen, 
that  all  unpoliihed,  and  divided  as  they  were, 
they  attained  to  the  power  of  overthrowing 
that  wonderful  Coloffus,  the  Roman  empire  ? 
{c)  thefe  are  two  important  queflions.     The 

invef- 

(c)   The  rife  and  fall  of  Empires   may  be   ranked 
amongft  thofe  events  which,  although  common,  do  not 
ceafe  to  be  remarkable.     Infpiration  only  could  have 
difcovered,    that  the  primitive  Romans,   a  vile,    and 
abjeft  people  were    deftined   to  clear  the  path,  which 
conduced  their  future  race  to   the    fovereignty   of  the 
world.    If,  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cacfar,  aRcman  Augur 
had  pretended,  that  his   ^h  ds  informed  him,  that  the 
tiillax".!  defcendants  of  the  diftator,  and  his   invincible 
countrymen,  Ihould  be  emafculated,  and  fing  upon  a 
ftage,  before   the  pofrerity    of  the   conquered  Britons, 
inllead  of  being  reverenced  as  a  prophet,  he  would  have 
been  ftoned,  as  a  madman.     Yet    this,    and  ftranger 
things  than  this  have  happened.     To   what  fate  Eng- 
land, the  envy,  and  admiration  of  every  kingdom  upon 
earth,  may  be  referved,  it  is  im.pofiible  to  determine : 
bat  an    ingenious  writer  of  effay?,  a  Colraan,    or   a 
Wharton,  by  purfuing  this  thought,  might,  at   once, 
amufe  and  inilruft.     A   pifture  of  England,  funk  into 
what  Roma  is  at  prefejat,  blended  with  the  reprefenta- 
tion   of  an  American  colony,    fuperior  in  pov/er  and 
fpiendour,  to  her  unnatural  mother,  can,  in  this  age, 
only  be  ideal ;  but  the  future  reality  is,  to  the   full  as 
probable,  as  was  th?  deflraftion  of  .R.oine,  by  the  Bar^ 
pariahs,  in  theboafled  reign  cf  Auguftus.  K, 
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invefligation  of  one  queftion  is  the  province 
of  erudition;  the  invefligation  of  the  other 
queftion  is  the  province  of  the  fcience  of  po- 
litics. To  difcufs  them  might  feem  a  ftriking 
inftance  of  temerity,  on  our  part,  if  experi- 
ence had  not  convinced  us,  that  a  Uttle  philo- 
fophy  can,  fometimes,  throw  a  light  over  the 
moft  intricate  refearches,  and  relieve  us  from 
the  toils  of  learning.  Let  others  difplay  a 
vain,  unneceflary  parade  of  knowledge:  we- 
Ihall  content  ourfelves  with  confeffing  our  ig- 
norance of  the  hiilory  of  that  vaft  region  of 
the  world,  which  contains  Sweden,  Ruffia, 
Poland,  Tartary,  China,  and  Indoftan.  Now 
who  can  inform  us,  if  the  emigrations  into 
the  Weft  did  not  originate  from  the  North, 
and  the  Eaft  ?  amongft  the  people,  who  in- 
habited Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  there  were  but  very  few  fuppofed  to 
be  indigenous. (i)  The  majority  of  them  came 
from  a  greater  diftance,  but  they  were  not 
known  until   after   their   laft;   eftablifliment. 

Were 


(«')  There  are  very  ftrong  proofs,  that  all  thefe 
people  came  from  Scythia.  The  celebrated  Odin  had, 
conquered  all  the  northern  countries.  See  Introdnifiosi, 
a  V  hijl,  du  Dannemark, 
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Were  thefe  people  repulled,  towards  the 
Weft,  by  the  Tartarian  and  Chinefe  nations  ? 
or,  did  they  not  extend  themfelves  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  reafon  of 
too  numerous  a  population  ?  or,  may  we  not 
rather  luppofe,  that  the  world,  becoming 
peopled,  only  by  fucceffion,  the  countries 
neareft  to  the  fea,  were,  at  the  firft,  inha- 
bited by  a  larger  proportion  of  individuals, 
than  the  inland  countries  \  from  whence  it 
muft  have  followed,  that  an  equilibration 
could  never  have  been  eftablifhed  amongfl: 
them,  the  progrefs  of  one  part  of  thefe  indi- 
viduals, exactly  correfponding  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  other  part. 

The  multiplication  of  queftions,  is  the 
multiplication  of  doubts.  Firft,  fuppofing  that 
the  barbarous  nations  had  been  repulfed  to- 
wards the  Weft,  in  confequence  of  thofe  un- 
fortunate wars,  which  raged  within  the  Eaf- 
tern  quarters,  it  muft  be  very  aftonifhing, 
that  there  Ihould  have  been  no  tradition  pre- 
ferved,  relative  to  thefe  events.  Secondly, 
although  it  be  generally  allov/ed,  that  the 
v/omen  in  Germany  are  more  prolific  than 
elfewhere,  we  do  not  perceive  that  this  cir- 

cumfcance 
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cumftance  extends  farther  to  the  North  ;  or 
that  Sweden  and  Ruffia  have  any  reafon  to, 
boaft  of  the  fame  fecundity.     Thirdly,  there- 
is  no  abfurdity   in  admitting,  that  the  popu-- 
lation  of  the  world    was,  as  yet,  progreffive,, 
in  thofe  early  times ;  and  that  the  effed  of  a 
lone  feries  of  ages  was  univerfally  manifeiled,, 
almofl  at  the  fame  infbant.     But,  is  it  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe,  that  the  population  amongft 
the  Barbarians,    and,    particularly,    amongd 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  was  fo  nume- 
rous ?  let   us   fee  what  dependance  can    be 
drawn  from    the   calculations  of  hiftorians. 
Shall  we  attempt  to  fide  with  them  ?  when- 
foever  I  read  in  their  works,  that  this  emperor 
attacked   the  Barbarians,  and  deftroyed  one 
hyndred  thoufand  men  i  that  another  empe- 
ror defeated  two  hundred  thoufand   Goths ; 
and  that  a  third    emperor  vanquifhed  three 
hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians,  I  always  trar^- 
flate  thefe  pafiages,  thus :  fuch  an   emperor 
attacked  the  Barbarians,  and  deftroyed  a.  great 
multitude.     What !  if,  in  our   times,  when 
the  military  flate  of  each  nation,  is  printed 
and  publiflied,  we  can  never  exadly  afcertain 
the  number  of  the  forces  of  our  enemies,  or 

eveu 
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the  number  of  the  forces  of  our  allies,  Ihall 
^e  pretend  to  reckon  up  the  forces  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  had  no  mufter-rollsj  no  di- 
vifions  of  troops,  nor  any  other  method  of 
marching,  but  in  multitudes  ?  it  is,  indeed^ 
impolTible  to  avoid  wondering  at  the  confi- 
dence with  which  hiftorians  tranfmit  their 
details  to  pofterity.  Had  they  not  been 
obliged  to  furniQi  out  the  greater  part  of 
their  annals  with  materials,  taken  from  the 
compofitions  of  the  orators  and  panegyrifts, 
I10W  could  they  have  expedled,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  fhduld  have  known  the 
number  of  the  forces  of  their  enemies  ?  is  k 
rot  evident  that  either  fear  or  vanity  magni- 
-fied  every  objeft  •,  that,  in  order  to  fcatter 
terror  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
cuitomary  to  fpeak  of  the  Itrength  of  their 
own  army,  as  greater  than  it  was ;  and  that, 
when  they  had  been  defeated,  it  was  equally 
ufual,  to  reprefent  the  ftrength  of  the  oppo- 
fmg  army,  as  lefs  than  it  was,  that  the  dif- 
grace  of  having  been  conquered,  might  ad* 
mit  of  fome  extenuation  ?  befides,  no  pro- 
vince, whether  in  Germany,  in  France,  or  in 
Spain,  is  fo  poor,  as   to  prove   incapable  of 


exciting 
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exciting  the  fears  of  neigbouring  provincef^ 
were  all  its  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms,  at 
once:  and  thefe  apprehenfions  muft  have 
been  dill  more  violent,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  military  fortreffes,  to  ferve  as  barriers, 
of  which  the  affailants  could  not  have  poflefT- 
ed  themfelves,  but  by  dint  of  fl^ill,  toil,  and 
perfeverance. 

The  cuftom  which  thefe  barbarous  nations 
had  adopted,  of  tranfporting  themfelves,  to 
a  man,  from  one  climate,  into  another  cli- 
mate, feems,  at  the  firft  glance,  a  more  af- 
tonifliing  circumftance,  than  any  of  the 
former  circumftances.  And  yet,  if  we  do 
but  refle6l,  we  fhall  be  no  longer  furprized  at 
reading,  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  a  relation  of 
fimilar  events,  which  happened  at  a  period, 
much  lefs  remote  from  our  own  rimes.  It  is 
not  a  great  while,  fmce  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  interiour  parts  of  America  •,  and  we 
know  that  the  nations  which  inhabit  them 
have  undergone  the  like  revolutions.  It  is, 
ftiil,  extremely  common,  to  obferve  the  fa- 
vages,  fettling  themfelves  in  places,  five,  or 
fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from  their  ori- 
ginal  abode.     Such,  at   this  period,  is  the 

fate 
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fate  of  the  Tartars  j  and  llich  will  always  be 
the  deftiny  of  thofe  people,  who  remain  ab- 
•folute  ftrangers,  to  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
This,  then,  is  the  important  fpeculation, 
on  which  we  are  to  iix:  if  we  defire  to 
know  what,  in  general,  is  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  we  need  only 
-inform  ourfelves,  whether  the  number  of 
<:ukivated  lands  be  augmented,  or  dimi- 
Tiilhed. 

However  fimple  this  method  of  invefti- 
gating  our  fubjefl  may  appear,  we  dare  ven- 
ture to  afiert,  that  it  is  not  without  its  novel- 
ty J  a  novelty,  arifing  from  the  contempt^ 
with  which  fuch  difculTions  have  been  treated 
by  all  thofe  political  enthufiafts,  who  were 
only  led  aF.de  by  a  vain  glory,  or  a  falfe  ver- 
tue ;  forms,  at  once,  gigantic  and  frivolous, 
incapable  of  exifting,  bun. by  mutually  fup- 
porting  each  other,  and  making  humanity  a 
conilant  victim  to  their  connexion. 

We  have,  already,  obferved  how  the  arts, 
commerce  and  agriculture  became,  as  it 
were,  a  condituent  part  of  i^gypt,  of  Phe- 
-nicia,  and  at  length  of  Greece,  fpreading 
themfelves,  as   they  ccnftantly  kept  near  to 

the 
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the    fea-fhore,    through    Italy,    Sicily,    tht 
coafts  of  Africa,  Spain,  and   even   ainongft 
the  Gauls.     This  confideration  may  ferve  to 
explain  the  reafon,  why  the  nations,  border- 
ing on  the  ocean,  always  enjoyed  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  advantages,    than  the   nations  in- 
habicing  the  inland  countries.    In  fa6t,  whilft 
Lycurgus,    Solon,    Romulus,   and   the  reft> 
were  putting  their  invention  to  the  torturC) 
that  they  might  difcover  the  art  of  effedlually 
vanquifhing  their  neighbours,  nature,  by  flow 
degrees,  conduced  her  rebellious  children  to 
that  point,  whereto  Ihe  inceflantly  tends,  by 
a  progrefs,  at  oiice,  fecret  arid   undifturbed. 
Whilft  agriculture  increafed  the  productions 
of  the  earth,   comfnerce  was  taught  to  ne- 
gotiate their  exchange  ;  and  as  a  fivef,  wheii 
ilTuing  from  its  bed,    firft  overflows  its  banks, 
and  then,    divides   its  waters   into  different 
channels,  bending  its  courfe  through  every 
convenient  winding;   fa  thefe   ufcful  difco^ 
veries  extended  themfelves  from  the  fea-cOafts 
into  the  places  more  immediately  within  the 
reach  of  commerce,  and  from   thence,  into 
the  inland  countries.     Thus,  it  may  be  faid 
that  riches   and   induftry   made  the  flrit  ad- 
vances, and  went  in  queft  of  the  Barbariansj 

before 
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before  this  people  began  to  covet  them. 
What-,  then,  miift  have  happened,  if  the 
perverfenefs  of  mankind,  but,  more  parti- 
cularly, the  perverfenefs  of  heroes,  a-nd  le- 
giflators,  had  not  intruded  itfelf  to  interrupt 
the  ord-er  oi  nature  ?  the  induftrious  nations 
would,  by  little  and  little,  have  mixed 
themfelves  amongft  other  nations,  either  by 
commerce,  or  by  alliance-,  nay,  even  by 
war,  fmce,  if,  of  two  contending  powers, 
the  one  power  be  more  civilized  than  the 
other  power,  only  the  mod  ftupid  pride  and 
the  moft  mifguided  policy,  can  hinder  the 
conquerors  from  either  adopting  the  manners 
of  the  conquered,  or  imparting  to  them 
their  own  manners.  Unfortunately  the  phi- 
iofophers  had  fo  much  underftanding,  the 
chiefs  fo  much  heroifm,  and  the  people  fo 
much  vertue,  that  all,  over  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  was  in  a  flame,  whilft  the  perfeflion 
of  human  nature  was  thrown  back  to  an  ex- 
treme diftance.  An  ignorant  people,  entire- 
ly dcllitute  of  laws,  and  ftrangers  to  cul- 
tivation, foon  triumphed  over  the  compatriots 
of  Homer,  of  Plato,  and  of  Lycurgus. 
They  undertook  to  draw  out  their  empire  to 
a  greater  extent,  than  that  extent  which  the 
Vol.  I.  R  empire 
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empire  of  manners  and  legiflation  had  been 
able  to  reach:  .but  quickly  corrupted,  di- 
vided and  enfeebled,  they  preferved  no 
traces  of  their  ancient  fplendor,  except  thofe 
atrocious  principles  which  they  had  derived 
from  it;  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  no 
longer  capable  of  quelling  a  revolt,  their 
conduft  invited  it  to  break  out.  The  bar- 
barous nations  found  themfelves,  during  that: 
period,  in  a  fingular  fituation.  Within  the 
vicinity  of  opulence,  and  repulfed  by  a  power 
who  left  them  no  fhare  of  it,  they  eagerly 
wiPned  for  all  the  foftnefs  of  luxury,  whilft 
they  dreaded  left  they  iliould  fall  viftims  to 
oppreffion.  There  was  no  hope  of  thofe  fe- 
deral alliances,  thofe  intermarriages  of  fo- 
vereign  houfes,  which  tended  to  afTimilate 
and  unite  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  the 
place  of  the  ancient  apothegm,  introduced 
by  Cato ;  deknda  eji  Carthago^  there  was 
reafon  to  fubftitute  ;  deknda  efi  Roma :  and, 
in'fad,  Rome  was,  already,  deftroyed;  the 
fenate  was  filled  with  foreigners  -,  the  Bar- 
barians commanded  an  army  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of  Barbarians.  The  Pretorians,  in- 
vincible tyrants  in  the  capital,  but  pufiUani- 
mous  citizens  in  the  camp,  after  having  creat- 
ed 
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td  and  ^ITafTinated  emperors,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  the  precedency  to  the  Germans 
and  to  the  other  foreigners,  whom  the  Csfars 
had  appointed  to  form  their  guards.  Thefe 
Barbarians,  admitted  into  the  firft  rank,  ef- 
tablillied  with  their  own  nations  a  correi^ 
pondence  which  became  pernicious  to  the 
Romans  -,  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  this  de- 
graded ftate,  in  proportion  to  its  becoming 
forgetful  of  itfelf :  tlie  ambition  of  particular 
individuals  preceded  the  ambition  of  the 
people  j  the  chief  employments  were  invaded, 
and  even  the  throne  was  ufurped  in  fach  a 
manner,  that  the  Barbarians  may  be  faid  to 
have  conquered  the  empire  before  they  at- 
tacked it. 

From  hence,  it  follows  that  we  muft  feek 
for  the  fources  of  the  invafions  of  the  Barba- 
rians, hitherto  ib  difficult  to  be  afcertained, 
in  the  atrocity  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
republic  -,  in  the  vices  peculiar  to  the  modes 
of  government,  adopted  by  the  emperors; 
and,  efpecially,  in  the  vaft  extent  of  their 
dominions.  But,  w'natfoever  may  have  been 
the  caufe  of  thefe  invafions,  it  will  always  re- 
main an  incontrovertible  point,  that  they 
ought  to  be  regarded,  as  fome  of  the  mod 
R  2  bitter 
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bitter  calamities,  which  ever  afHided  humad 
nature.     The  numerous  and   bloody  battles, 
which  they  have  occafioned,  rhay  be  referred 
to  thofe  firft  principles  of  war,  defcribed  at 
the    beginning  of  this  work ;  the   defire  of 
quitting  a  rigorous  climate,  for  a  more  whok- 
fome  cliiTiate  ;  a  barren  land,    for  a    more 
fertile   land,   &c.     Now,  wars  of  this   kind 
are  the  moft  cruel  and  difaftrous ;  not  being 
fo  much  the  contention  of  rival  warriors,  as 
the  obftinate  oppofition  of  one  nation  againft 
another  nations     On  the  one  hand,  the  im^ 
pofllbiiity  of  drawing  off,  and  on   the.  other 
hand,  the  neceffity  of  preferving  the  means 
of  fubfnlahce,  "render  the  deftrufirion  of  the 
enemy  a  neceffary  confequence  of   vicflory. 
What  can  be  more  melancholy  and  difquiet- 
ing,   than    the  picture  of  humanity,  during 
the  times,  which  preceded  the   feparation  of^ 
the  Roman  empire?  nations  deftroyed  through 
principles  of    policy :    other   nations   over- 
whelming and  laying  waile  whole  countries ; 
and  a  third  affemblage  of  nations,  more  dan-  - 
gerous  than  the  formier,  exifting,  folely,  by 
a6ts  of  theft  and  piracy  ;  the  emperors  tranf- 
planting  whole  colonies   from  Germany,  into 

Brit  ainj 
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Britain;  from  Afia,  into  Africa  •,  and  from 
Africa,  into  Europe.  The  univerfe  refem- 
bleci  one  vaft  field  of  battle,  where  the  bo. 
dies  of  forces,  not  employed  in  fight,  are 
engaged  in  continual  evolutions,  and,  incef- 
fantiy,  change  their  ground. (>j 

R  3  CHAP. 

(e)  T^fe  frequent  emigrations,  thefe  perpetuaj 
changes  in  theellablifhment  of  nations^  were,  after  the 
war,  amorigft  the  greatell  misfortunes,  entailed  on  hu- 
man  nature.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following 
circumflances.  Probus,  unable  to  keep  the  Barba- 
rians, in  a  ftate  of  peace,  refolved  to  tranfplant  feveral 
nations,  into  the  lands  belonging  to  the  empire.  Only 
one  colony  fucceeded.  It  was  compofedofa  hunc^red 
thoufand  of  the  Baftainsc,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
had  fettled  in  Thrace.  The  Gedinians,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Franks  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  fix  thera- 
fel;ves,  but  comsiitted  their  ufual  aifls  of  plunder,  in 
the  places,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  cftabliih 
them.  It  became  neceffary  to  deilroy  them,  by  force 
of  arms.  Dioclefian  tranfported,  into  Pannonia,  the 
Carpian  nations,  inhabiting  the  vicinities  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus;  and  Conftantius  Chlorus  m.ade  the  Eata- 
vians  pafs  into  the  ihoft  depopulated  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  manner  in  which  they  waged  war  againft  thefe 
Barbarians  may  be  difcovered,  in  a  palTage,  from  Vo- 
pifcus,  who  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Probus,  not 
contented  with  having  fiaughtered,  in  one  battle,  four 
hundred  thoufand  Barbarians,  cbnfiHicg  of  Burgun- 
4ians,    Franks,    and  Germans,  fet  a   price  upon   th< 

heads 
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CHAP.     IL 

Jhefirji  appearance  of  Chrijlianity.  The  fslU 
tical^.  and  moral  fiate  of  Paganifm^  at  the  ara 
of  the  ejiablifhment  of  the  Cbrifiian  religion. 

rp 

X  HE  dreadful  convulfions,  which  fhook 
the  political  fydem  of  the  world,  were  not 
fufficient  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  calamity. 
A  revolution,  a  thoufand  times  more  afto- 
nifliing,  prepared  itfelf  to  overthrow  the  em- 
pire of  opinion ;  as  if  the  time  had  been  ar- 
rived 

heads  of  all  who  remained,  promifing  to  each  of  the 
foldiers  a  piece  of  gold,  for  every  head  which  they 
jnight  bring.  It  is  with  fmgular  fatisfaAicn,  that  I 
draw  the  contraft  to  thefe  cruel  orders,  whilft  J  mention 
what  I  lecolleft  to  have  feen  pra»Stifed,  during  the  lafl 
war,     Sorne  commanders   of  light  troops,    anxious  to 

prevent 
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rived,  at  which,  every  thing  on  the  furface 

of  the   earth  was    to  be  akered,    from  the 

power  v.'h.ich  commands,  to  the  perfuafion, 

which  t^overns.     A  tumultuous  war  arofe  in 
o 

the  mind;  nor  did  the  individual,  who  had 
retired  to  folitude,  aud  contemplation,  enjoy 
more  tranquility  in  his  retreat,  than  the  un- 
ruly ibldier,  or  the  timid  cultivator  of  the 
f^round.  What  an  epocli  was  this,  in  v/hich 
hillory,  at  once,  preients  to  us  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Uoman  empire,  and  the  fall  of 
pasaniim  1  new  people,  and  a  new  mode  of 
worlliip  are  introduced  upon  the  theatre  of 
the  world  ;  it  may  even  be  faid,  that  a  new 
relio-ion  is  introduced  j  for,  idly  would  men 
alledge,  that  chriftianity,  teaching,  as  its 
firfi  doo-ma,  the  unity  of  God,  and  immedi- 
ately deriving  itfelf,  from  the  faith  of  the  If- 
raelites,  fhould  trace  its  origin  up  to  deifm 
and  judailm:  the  myftery  of  the  redemption, 
R  4  its 


prevent  the  fpilUng  cf  too  much  blood,  concerted  a, 
{Iraggle,  in  the  minds  of  the  foidiers,  between  avarice 
and  ciuelty,  and  inftituted  a  reward,  for  every  one, 
who  might  bring  in  a  prifoner,  fafe  and  found.  Such 
is  the  progrefs  of  manners  and  philofcphy,  that  the 
jnoderns,  at  this  period,  are  not  fo  cruel,  in  the  timQ 
pfwar,  as  the  ancients  were,  in  times  of  peace. 
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its  tenets  relating  to  a  future  ftate,  its  forms 
of  worfliip,  its  precepts,  all  anounce^  all 
declare  a  new  order  in  fpiritual  matters  j  all 
charafterife  a  revolution  in  the  Tyftem  of  reli- 
gion. 

But,  howfoever  this  fubjedl  ought  to  be 
confidered,  there  is  only  one  method  of  en- 
quiry, wich  which  v/e  can  indulge  ourfelves ; 
and  this  method  necelTarily  enters  into  the 
plan  of  our  work.  Thu-s,  far  from  following 
the  example  of  fome  philofophers,  of  the 
prefent  age,  whofe  abilities  we  refped,  but 
whofe  fondnefs  for  difcufiion  hath,  perhaps, 
led  them  into  errors,  we  (hail  leave  to  TheO' 
logians,  that  which  belongs  inconteftably  to 
their  province,  and  enter  folely  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  influence  of  the  Chri.ftian  re- 
ligion, over  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  in.  its 
exclufive  relation  to  this  life.  It  .is  in,  confe- 
quence  of  this-  principle,  that,  being  obliged, 
through  the  feries  of  our  refleftions,  to  un- 
fold the  origin  and  progrefs  of  chriftianicy, 
we  (hall  only  mention  thofe  human  means,  of 
which  providence  hath  made  ufe  ;  to-  thefe 
means  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  given 
their  affent ,  and  in  this  '  inveftigation  na 
Qther  ^"neans  can  he  admitted,  fmce  it  is,  inv 

poffibls 
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poITible  for  man,  to  trace  the  ways  of  God 
through  fiipernatural  events-,  and  equally 
as  difficult,  for  our  weak  intellefts,  to  affign 
a  motive,  why  he  fometimes  changes  the 
order  of  nature ;  as  to  explain  the  reaibn, 
why  he  doth  not  change  it,  either  ofrner,  or 
in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  thole  ends,  to  which,  we  imagine,  that  he 
direds  his  purpofcs.  If,  in  the  courie  of 
this  work,  we  have  never  affumed  that  ilile 
of  confidence,  v/hich  pretends  to  teach  ^  but 
rather  the  language  of  criticifm,  at  once, 
doubtino;  and  dilcufTino-,  how  much  more 
neceflary  is  it,  that  we  fhould  adhere  to  this 
precaution,  in  a  matter,  where  we  cannot 
boafi:  of  having  availed  ourfelves  of  any  af- 
filtance,  except  that  affiftance  which  arofe 
from  the  light  of  hiftory,  fupported  by  re- 
fie(ftion. 

V/hihl  mankind  meditated  upon  this  great 
revolution  in  the  moral  world,  they  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  ftricken  vv'ith  two 
circumfta^ices,  the  deftrudlion  of  an  ancient 
religion,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion J  or  rather  thefe  two  objects  being  con- 
founded With  each  othei*,  the  human  mind, 
which  conilantly  endeavours  to  relieve  herfelf 

by 
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by  abftra6lion,  from  the  fatigue  6f  entering 
into  long  details,  faw  only  a  war  on  foot,  be- 
tween two  powerful  rivals,  and  did  not  he- 
fitate  to  defcribe  chriftianity,  as  engaged 
againft  paganifm.  But  was  paganifm  a  re- 
ligion ?  far  from  it  \  the  term  Pagan  was  not 
adopted  until  fome  ages  after  the  appearance 
of  Jefus  Chri(l.,f/j  The  Fhenicians,  the 
i5i]gypdans,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Celt^,  had  all  different  ideas,  not  only  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  but  of  that 
kind  of  adoration,  which  they  imagined  it. 
neceffary  to  pay  them.  There  were  no  re- 
lative ideas,  no  connexion  even  between  the 

names 

(f)  Pagan,  from  Pagus,  a  village,  becaufe  the 
chrifuan  emperors  having  banillied  the  idolaters  from 
all  the  cities,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  villages  j 
or  rather  becaufe  Conftantine  drove  out,  from  amongft 
liis  troops,  and  expelled  into  the  villages,  all  thofe  who 
were  not  chrifcians.  Neither  of  thefe  explanations  is 
fatisfaftory.  The  firft  mention  which  hiuory  makes  of 
the  Gentiles,  under  the  name  cf  Pagans,  is  in  the  reiga 
of  Valentlnian,  and  in  the  three  hundred  and  fixty-fifth 
year  of  Chrifl.  See  ' '  Gothofredus  de  flatu  Paganorum 
fub  imperatoribus  Chriftianis."  Echard  imagines  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  remaining  longer  at- 
tached to. the  worfiiip  of  idols,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  the  idolaters  were  therefore  called  Pi^gans.  P?,>a 
gani.  b.  7.  c.  I. 
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names  of  iheir  gods  ;  nor  did  they  barely  ad- 
mit of  a  tranflation  from  one  language  into 
another  language.  Examine  all  the  ancient 
nations,  and  endeavour  to  form  from  their 
notions,  with  regard  to  'TavJ^  Brimha,  or 
Brafna,  T'iphcn^  OJiris^  Zeus.  Jupiter^  Odin^ 
&c.  a  fyftem  which  conciliates  every  opinion, 
and  forms  a  point  of  re-union  againil  a  new 
religion.  It  may  be  faid  that  fuch  a  fyftem  is 
vifible  in  Polytheifm.  But  this  affertion  is  far 
from  carrying  conviction  along  with  it  -,  for 
we,  in  our  turns,  mull  afi<:  what  is  underftood 
by  religion?  doth  it  mean  the  opinion  pre- 
vailing aniongft  the  people  ?  and  yet,  with 
ignorant  men,  all  opinion  degenerates  into 
fuperftition,  and  all  worfnip  into  idolatry. 
In  this  refpeft,  it  will  appear  that  even  the 
chriftians  polTciTcd  but  very  few  advantages 
over  the  Pag-ans  :  for  were  v/e  to  enquire  into 
the  religious  ftate  of  all  the  fouthern  part  of 
America,  and  of  fome  nations  fituated  to  the 
North  and  South  of  Europe, f^j  we  fliould 
find  that  their  notions  on  the  Trinity,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  Saints,  the  Angels,  and  the  Devils, 

were 

(g)  The  Ruffians  frill  preferve  their  little  idols,  and 
jender  them  the  fame  vvcrfhip,  which  the  Pagans  ren- 
dered to  their  Penates, 
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were  little  fhort  of  idolatry.  If,  on  the  corrA 
trary,  it  be  imagined  that  through  every  age^ 
and  araidft  every  religion,  the  ideas  of  the 
vulgar  are  to  be  rejected,  we  ihal],  then,  per- 
ceive that  amongft  the  ancients,  the  priells 
referred  all  their  doftrine  to  deilm,  and  all 
their  morality  to  politics.  It  is  certain  that 
the  dogma  of  one  God  alone  was  the  firft 
truth  revealed  in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries. 
Ladantius  afierts,  that  Alexander  learned  this 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hierophant ', 
and  a  very  flight  knowledge  of  antiquity  may 
convince  us  that  this  belief  was  the  bafis  of 
all  initiation,  and  the  hidden  principle  of 
every  dodrine.  The  freedom  with  which 
even  the  minifters  of  religion  fpoke  of  their 
divinities,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of 
Cicero  •,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  accounts  for" 
the  origin  of  the  popular  opinions,  relative 
to  the  Siyx,  Acheron,  Minos,  Rbadamanihis, 
&c.  &c.  It  were  a  ftill  more  ufelefs.  talk, 
fnould  we  attempt  to  fearch  for  Polytheifm 
amongft  the  philofophers.  In  whatfoeverob- 
fcurities  their  ideas,  concerning  the  nature  of 
things  and  firft  caufes,  were  involved,  we 
a:iay  aficrt,  that  no  fe^  exifted,  the  principles: 
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€>f  which,  had  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

W^  iliall  not,  in  this  place,  trefpafs  upon 
the  readers  time,  by  endeavouring  to  lliew 
what  little  Iblidity  could  have  belonged  to  an 
edifice,  without  fymmetry  in  any  of  its  parts, 
and  without  the  leaft  correfpondence  to  a  ge- 
neral plan.  The  Pagan  religion,  defpifed  by 
its  own  minifters,  inveighed  againft  by  the 
philefophers,  and  negle6led,  the  mod  fre- 
c;uently,  by  the  people,  was  equally  incapable 
of  ftriking  a  deep  root,  and  of  forming  a 
a  code  of  doflrines,  difficult  to  be  overthrown. 
The  credit  which  it  maintained  during  a 
length  of  time  is,  notwithftanding,  unqueftion- 
able.  To  account,  therefore,  for  all  this,  we 
mud  have  recourfe  to  Tome  more  dillant 
caufe  ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient  to  demonftrate 
with  Mr.  Hume,  that  Polytheifm  is  the  firfl: 
religion  which  muft  have  offered  itfelf  to  an 
■entutored  fet  of  men  ;  it-is  not  even  fufficient 
to  have  difcovered  that  this -religion  was  mild, 
and  that  its  modes  of  worfnip  were  agreeable 
and  ingenious :  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  thatit  exifled  during  the  mod  po- 
liflied  ages  -,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
pain    and    cruelty,    attending    its   pra6lices, 

have 
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have  been  already  proved.  We  mufti  ther^* 
fore,  lead  our  obfervations  ftill  farther,  and 
we  fhall,  then,  difcover  in  the  fyftem  of  po- 
litics, the  true  realbn  of  the  long  duration  of 
Polytheifm. 

Would  we,  in  general,  comprehend  fome 
circumftance  from  antiquity,  we  muft  not 
lofe  fight  of  two  important  fafts,  namely, 
that  Afia  hath  been,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of 
the  fciences,  and  Greece,  the  cradle  of  poetry. 
From  this  fingle  confideration,  a  thoufand 
confequences  will  naturally  flow.  The  poets, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  maker s^(h)  the  lirft  amongft 
the  Greeks  who  enjoyed  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing,  have  arranged,  as  well  as  they 
poflibly  could,  all  the  materials  which  they 
were  able  to  coUedt,  from  the  fentiments  of 
the  Phenicians  and  jiEgyptians,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  w^orld,  and  the  generation  of 
gods  J  but  thefe  makers^  faithful  to  their 
name,  and  their  profefTion,  forged  many  new 

fabieSs 

(h)  Poet,  not)5%?,  from  nosEw,  to  make,  to  fabricate, 
to  compofe,  ^c.  We  do  not,  here,  pretend  to  deny 
that  poetry  is  of  an  earlier  date,  and  that  the  Greeks 
received  it  from  the  Plienicians ;  but  we  allude  to  a  re- 
gular poem  which,  whilft  it  became  the  language  of 
the  priefts  and  the  legillators,  was  the  chief  amafe- 
jnent  of  the  people. 
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fables,  which  they  mixed  vvith  the  ancient 
fables,  and,  particularly,  laboured  at  attempts 

to  circulate  delufivq  accounts,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Greeks ;  an  origin  for  which 
they  bluflied  to  have  been  indebted  to  mer- 
chants, or  a  people  of  (laves.  Amidft  thefe 
juakers^  Homer  quickly  obtained  the  firft 
rank.  He  compofed  fo  many  tales,  and  fpoke 
of  fuch  a  multitude  of  things,  that  his  books, 
in  this  refpecl,  like  the  Koran,  were  of  them- 
felves  fufficient  to  found  a  religion.  And 
yet,  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  another  maker, 
who  worked  mth  hexameter  verfes,  Lycurgus, 
who  made  metricd  laws,  pretending,  indeed, 
that  they  were  didlated  by  Apollo,  but  which 
he  had  llolen  from  the  Cretans, f/^  Hefiod, 
and  many  others,  began  to  form,  from  a 
very  fmall  number  of  acquired  intelligences, 
and  from  a  very  great  number  of  ingenious 
conjedlures,  a  monftrous  and  gigantic  fcaf- 
folding  of  materials.  From  all  thefe  poems, 
and  all  thefe  oracles,  arofe  a  particular  lan- 
guage, ftiled  i^Jdrog,    in  oppcfition  to  ?-oy6-g, 

which 


fzj  Rhetra,  or  oracle,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  who  pretended  to  have  received 
them  from  the  mouth  of  Apollo,  whofe  ufual  manner 
of  fpeaking  to  him  was  in  numbers. 
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which  was  the  language  of  reafon,  and  wliiclj 
did  not  prevail  until  fome  time  afterwards. 
But  the  ^'j'S-o?  maintalined  its  ground  during 
whole  ages  ^  and  as  the  poets  had  continually 
treated  of  the  nioft  interefcing  fubjeils,  fuch 
as  the  origin  of  republics,  the  principles  of 
legiflation,  the  rights  of  magiflrates,  the  If- 
mits  of  ilates,  &c.  poetry,  or  fable,  or,  if  it 
be  a  more  proper  exprefTion,  religion  became, 
as  it  were,  the  general  repofitory  of  archives, 
and  the  titles  of  the  nobility  of  republics. 
From  thence  fprang  the  obligation  which 
united  polity  with  religion,  and  the  neceflity 
which  preferved  tenets  and  ceremonies.  The 
oracles  had  frequently  decided  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  fbates  ;  and  thefe  points  had  been 
determined  even  by  the  authority  of  the 
poets. C^j  Who  could  have  queftioned  the 
infallibility  of  the  oracles  ?  who  could  have 
treated  Homer  with  dilrefpeft  ?  ! 

Saint  AuguftinC/J  quotes  a  beautiful  de- 
finition from  Varro,  in  which  that  author  di- 
vides theology  into  three  kinds:  the  fabulous 

kind, 

(k)  Two  verfes  of  Homer  decided  a  contcft  betweea 
two  republics,  which  difputed  their  metropolitical  righg 
over  a  colony. 

(I)  De  civitate  Dei.  1.  6.  c.  6. 
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kind,  juu^jKov,  the  phyfical  or  natural  kind, 
and  the  civil  or  legal  kind.  The  firfl  kind 
contains  fables,  the  metamorphofis,  &c.  the 
iecond  kind,  which  treats  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  and  of  things,  is  taught  only  in  the 
fchools ;  and  the  third  kind,  which  is  but  the 
ritual  of  feafts,  or  of  facrifices,  is  entrufted 
to  the  priefthood.  Varro  faith  that,  from 
thefe  three  kinds  of  theology,  we  can  only 
ieled  the  firft,  and  the  laft  kind,  as  proper  to 
be  given  up  to  the  people.  "  Prima,  inquit, 
theologia  maxime  accomodataeftadtheatrum, 
fecunda  ad  mundum,  tertia  ad  urbem."  But 
thi5  fabulous  theology,  which  Varro  par- 
ticularly annexes  to  the  theatre,  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  civil  theology  j  and  each 
of  thefe  did  not  fail  to  unite  themfelves 
againft  natural  theology,  which  was  their 
greateft  enemy.  Natural  theology  unfor- 
tunately negledled,  during  a  length  of  time, 
the  only  arms  which  (he  might  have  employ- 
ed with  fuccefs ;  obfervation  and  experience. 
She  was  even  weak  enough  to  borrow  fre- 
quently from  the  firft,  her  language,  and 
from  the  laft,  her  irnpoftures  and  her  myC 
teries.  Thefe  three  fyftems  were  fd  ftrongly 
re- acted  upon,  by  one  another,  that  religion 
Vol.  I.  S  became 
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became  aiiegofical,  afld  philofophy  fupef* 
ftitious :  but  whilft  the  commerce  of  nations^ 
wh'ilft  voyages  and  conquefts  multiplied  the 
bbjefbs  of  adoration,  by  the  adoption  of  fo- 
reign rites,  curiofity,  emulation,  and  fubtiity^ 
increafed  the  fe6ls  and  the  fchools.  What 
could  have  arifeft  from  thence,  except  the 
difcredit  into  Vvhich  philofophy  and  religion 
fell  together?  the  extravagant  cuftom  of 
adoring  all  forts  of  divinities,  from  the  great 
God  Jupiter,  dowii  to  the  God  Crepitus; 
and  of  maintaining  all  kinds  of  opinions; 
from  the  moft  magifterial  dogmatifm^  to  the 
mofl  obftinate  Pyrrhonifm,  foon  placed  the 
priefts  and  the  fophifts  in  the  fame  rank,  arid 
at  length  gave  birth  to  that  fentiment,  which 
they  dread  the  moil  amongft  the  Great,  the 
fentiment  of  indifference. 

Amidft  thefe  difafters,  religion  ftill  enjoy- 
ed two  great  fupports,  in  the  vanity  of  the 
people,  and  the  polity  adopted  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. Greece  was  the  receptacle  of  the 
godsi  in  Greece  every  place  feem  filled  with 
their  prefence.  The  Olympic  and  Ifihmian 
games-,  the  Panatben*ea;  all  thole  magnificent 
feftivals  peculiar  to  each  city  ;  the  great  mul- 
titude of  oracles,   each  in  high  reputation, 

and 
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und   each   promifing  to   Greece   an   eternal 
fplendor ;    v/hat  objefts  were  thefe  for  a  con- 
fident and  frivolous  people !    unfortunately, 
whiift  the  Greeks  were  bufied  in  the  contem- 
plation of  their  a<5tual  glcry,  a  man  of  Ma- 
cedon,  (to  borrow    an   expreflion  from  De^ 
mofthenes)  carne  to  throw  all  their  ideas  into 
confuiionj  by  infulting  over  a  legillation,  for 
which,  indeed,    they  felt  but  little  anxietyj 
and  by  difturbing  their  religious  feafts,  to  the 
celebration  of  which,  they  were  attached  with 
the  moft  bigotted  idolatry.     To  this  man  of 
Macedon  fucceeded  another  man  from   the 
fame  country,  who,    at  once  deflroyed  and 
eftablifhed  tyranny  s    who  overthrew  an  an- 
cient monarchy,  and  gave  birth  to  new  dy-^' 
nafties^   all  warlike  and  ferocious,  whofe  op- 
preflive  power  overwhelmed   the  gods,   the 
priefts,  the  philofophers,  and  the  people. 

But  this,  as  yet,  v.-as  nothing,  and  there 
had  conftantly  remained  fome  particulars  be- 
longing to  thefe  two  fydems  of  civil  and  dra- 
matic theology,  accomodates  ad  urbem,  ad 
theatrum.  At  length,  a  people  confifting  of 
exceedingly  bad  theologians,  but  of  excellent 
warriors,  arrive  to  overthrow  the  fucceffors 
©f  the  man  of  Macedon,  and  treat  as  vile 
S  2  AaveS;i' 
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flaves,  the  defcendants  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
poets.  Then  "every  expedlation  was  difappomt-*- 
ed,  and  every  prophecy  was  belied.  Religion^ 
then,  loft  ail  her  credit  j  if  the  leaft  mark  of 
her  footfteps  was  to  be  feen,  it  was  confined 
to  the  theatre,  and  owed  its  prefervation  to 
that  hajppy  alliance,  which  fhe  had,  for  a 
long  time,  cOntra(5bed  with  the  miifes  and 
the  polite  arts. 

At  the  firft  glance,  the  Romai^js  (etm  to 
have  been  fb  powerful,  that  they  might  have 
given  law,  even  in  matters  of  opinion,  to  the 
whole  univerfe  ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
"paradox,  they  were  neither  fufficiently  intel- 
ligent, nor  fufficiently  ignorant,  to  found  a 
relio-ion.  Their  own  dogmas  did  not  belono* 
to  them  •,  they  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
fcode  of  do6brines  j  their  firft  notions  of  this 
kind  were  derived  from  the  Etrufcans,  a 
people  much  addidled  to  divination:  thus, 
the  earlieft  traces  of  religion,  vifible  amorigft 
them,  may  be  difcovered  in  the  cuftom  of 
conlulting  the  aufpices.  eftabliftied  by  Ro- 
mulus.fw^j     Numa,  originally  a  Sabine,  and 

trettef 

(mj  Romulus  confulted  the  flight  of  birds  before  he 
began  to  build  Rome. 
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better  inftrufted  than  the  Romans,  imagined 
fchat  it  was  necelfary  to  deceive,  before  he 
could  reduce  a  ferocious  race  of  men,  who 
had  airaflinated  a  warlike  prince,  and  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  He,  therefore,  in- 
troduced fuperftition  to  affift  authority  ;  but 
he  was  more  engao-ed  in  tlie  eftablirhment  of 
ceremoni.i^s,  than  in  the  circulation  of  tenets. 
He  was,  in  general,  the  mildefl  of  all  the 
i-mpofters,  and  merued  the  applaufe  of  pof- 
tcrity.  By  little,  and  little,  the  feveral  rela- 
tions extended  themfelves  :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  commerce  carried  on  with  the  Grecian  co-. 
ionies,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Tarquins,  could  not  fail  to  fix  a 
reputation  upon  fome  new  opinions*  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  thefe  vulgar 
notions,  wkh  the  more  refined  ideas  of  the 
people  of  Greece;  but  the  names,  and  the- 
lites, which  underwent  no  alteration,  were 
evident  proofs  of  the  effential  diff'erence, 
which  exitled  between  thefe  opinions,  and 
the  primitive  dogmas. fw^  Cicero  derives  the 
S  3  -word 
__ 41 .—^. 

('»J  What  relation  is  there  between  Cronos,  Zeus, 
Ares,  Hermes,  Pofeidon,  and  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars^ 
^^ercury,  Neptune  ? 
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word  Jupiter y    from  juvare^  to  heip,f<7)  tdi 
aflift;    and   mdeed,    the   infcriptions,    Jovi 
Statori,  Jovi  FeretriOy  frequently  to  be  met 
with  on  altars,  feem  to  mean  no  more  than 
to  the  affifting  power ^  who.  flopped  the  courfe  of 
the  enemy  -,    to  the  ajfifiing  power ^  who  firuck 
the  enemy.     It  is  alfo   very   certain  that  the 
whole  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Mars,  hath  no 
connection  with   the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian 
Ares,     Even  Flora  is  abfolutely  a  Roman  di^ 
vinity.     La6tantius('^)  pretends  that  (he  was 
indebted  for  her  origin,  to  a  courtezan,  who, 
having  acquired  a  large  fojtune,  left  a  con- 
fiderable  fum,  by  will,  to  keep  up  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  public  games,  in  honour 
of  her  memory.     This    author  adds,    that 
after  a  certain  period,  the  fenate,  humiliated 
by  the  idea  of  having  paid  fuch  homage  to  at 
proftitute,  thought  it  proper  to  turn  her  into 
the  goddefs  of  flowers.     It  is,  in  this  place, 
nnnecejGTary  to  relate,  how  the  Romans,  not 
^uch  contented  with   their  own  gods,  had 

frequent 

foj  Some  have  derived  the  word  Jupiter,  from  J AHt 
Jehova  Pater;  but  I  cannot  think  tlilt  this  alliance  of 
the  Greek  word  Pater,  with  the  Hebrew  word  Jehovahj 
appears  very  natural. 
'  (:^)  Inftitc  L  4.  c.  ?Q» 
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frequent  rccoiirfe  to  the  gods  of  the  Greeks ; 
how  they  confulted  their  oracle?,  whenlbever 
they  imagined  that  they  mighc  enjoy  the 
power  of  drawing  up  the  aniwers  •,  and  how 
they  v/ent:  in  learch*  of  the  god  of  Epidaurus, 
but  had  the  addrefs  to  permit  his  efcape,  left 
the  dreadful  ferpent,  which  reprefented  Efcu- 
lapius,  might  not  be  acknowledged.  On$ 
very  important  obfervation  is,  that  religion, 
whatfoever  might  be  her  nature,  remained 
conftantly  within  the  hands  of  the  Great  \  and 
ferved  them  as  a  kind  of  Mgis^  againft  the  tu- 
multuous infurredions  of  the  people,  whom, 
they  opprelTed. 

We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  that  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  aufpices,  was  a  diftinguifliing  mark  of 
the  elTential  difference  exilling  between  the 
nobility,  and  the  people.  We  have  declared, 
that  by  this  privilege  alone,  the  condition  of 
the  citizens  was  enabled  to  fland  good  in  law ; 
becaufe  no  other  privilege  could  have  ftampe'd 
an  authenticity  on  their  marriages.  The 
whole  Roman  hiflory  teftifies,  how  neceffary 
it  was,  for  all  thofe,  who  were  deflined  to 
fill  the  firft  offices  cf  the  magiftracy  ;  and  I 
could  produce  feveral  inftances  of  confuls, 
S  4  quitting 
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quitting  the  armies,  becaufe  lome  formali- 
ties had  been  wanting,  during  their  inaugu^ 
ration.  Every  one  can  reeolle<5t  the  fine  dif- 
eourfes,  related  by  Livy,  and  Dionyfius  Ha^ 
licarnaflius,  wherein  thofe  authors  have  fo 
ably  unfolded  the  principles  on  which  the 
,  Patricians  grounded  their  claims,  in  fupport 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  Plebeians,  from  the 
eonfulihip.  What !  exclaimed  the  Appii, 
and  their  adherents,  fliall  we,  then  fee  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  eonfols  who  never  took 
the  aufpices  j  inaufpieati  confules !  in  Ihort, 
nothing  hath  been  more  clearly  proved,  than 
that  intimate  union  fubfifting,  amongft  the 
'  Komans,  between  their  government,  and 
their  religion,  but  more  particularly,  between 
religion  and  ariftocracy.  Thus,  we  need 
not  hefitate  to  affert,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
people,  llruck  equally  againft  the  govern- 
ment and  againfl  the  religion:  and  as  James 
the  fir  ft  was  wont  to  obferve,  no  UJJwps^  m 
king^  fo,  at  Rome,  it  might  have  been  laid, 
the  more  nobles^  the  more  religion.. 

Democracy,  Ihaken  for  a  moment,  by 
Sylla,  was  continually  acquiring  frefh  vigour 
tmtil,  having  degenerated  into  anarchy,  the 
iicentioufnefs   of  all    cccafioned   the  defpo.^^ 

tifm 
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t'ifm  of  a  fmgle  one.     But  we  mud   not  loft* 
fight  of  a  very  important  truth  -,  namely,  thaJ 
the  people  never  ere6l  an  individual  into  a 
dcfpot,  except  from   a   principle   of  hatred 
againft  the  great,  who  tyrannife   over   them. 
We  can  produce  a  very  recent   inftance  of 
this,  from  Denmark  ',(q)    there,  the  people 
ereded  an  individual  into  a  defpor,  with  an 
enthufiafm   equal   to  that  enthufiafn  which 
animated  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  their  kings.     A   very   flight   ac-^ 
quaintance  with  the  Roman  hiftory,  is  fuf> 
ficient  to  convince  us,    that  the  moil  difa- 
proved  emperors,    fuch   as   Caligula,  Nero, 
and  Commodus,  had  maintained  fome  degree 
of  favour,  with  the  people,  merely,  becaufe 
they  defpifed  the  fenate,  and  perfccuted  the 
nobility.     And  yet,  it  was  not  necelTary  to 
have  been  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  but  only  a 
politic  prince,  in   order  to  have  perceived, 
that   the  people,    becoming,    from   day    to 
day,    n.ore  and    more   abje£l,    might  eafily 
have  been  gained  over,  by  diftributions  and 
rpe(fi:acles  ;  v/hereas  the  lad  traces  of  the  gci^^ 
vernment    fubfifted  {till  amidfl  the    fenate 


X 

and 


(a)  In  1660. 
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and  the  fmall  number  of  nobles,  who  wer^ 
the  relifls  of  thofe  illuftrious  families,  the 
ancient  objecls  of  public  veneration.  Now, 
we  have  already  explained  the  intimate  union, 
which  fubfifted,  for  a  long  time,  between 
ariftocracy,  and  religion.  Befides,  every 
thing  which  is  ancient,  every  thing  which  ac- 
quires a  particular  and  independant  impor- 
tance, wears,  in  the  eyes  of  defpots,  a  kind  of 
pedantic  chara(5leriftic,  which  troubles jhem. 
It  was,  therefore,  as  much  through  inclina- 
tion, as  policy,  that  the  emperors  fufFered  all 
religious  opinions  to  fall  into  difgrace :  (r) 
and  unfortunately  for  thefe  opinions  amidft 
the  fmall  number  of  good  princes,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Auguftus,  there  were  found  only 
philofophers,  too  vertuous  to  be  expofed  to 
fear  and  repentance,  the  ufual  food  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  too  enlightened  to  cherifh  a 
medley  of  abfurdities,  with  the  fplendour, 
which  was  refledled  from  the  throne.  It  be- 
came  fi:ill   worfe,  when  foreigners  fupplied 

.   the 


(rj  Tiberius,  whofe-^policy  aimed  the  moft  dreadful 
blows  at  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  feems  to  have 
been  particularly  free  from. all  thofe  fuperftitions  of 
his  country,  wliich  he  found  aifting  in  oppofition^  to 
his  arbitrary  views. 
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the  place  of  princes,  who  were  fcarcely  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  of  courfe,  gave  themfelves 
no  concern  about  the  nobility  ;  when  the 
principal  employments,  whether  civil,  or 
military,  vi'ere  entrufted  to  Barbarians,  who 
had  never  read  Homer,  nor  heard  either  of 
Mercury,  or  Apollo.  Thefe  ferocious  men, 
accuftomed  to  worlhip  their  god,  under  the 
form  of  a  wolf,  and  to  revere  only  the  fpirit 
of  the  mountain,  or  the  genius  of  the 
tempefts,  found  themfelves  exa6tly  in  the 
fame  fituation,  with  thofe  favages  of  America, 
whom  the  moll  ignorant  of  our  mifiionaries 
converted,  by  thoufands.  Full  of  contempt 
for  the  Romans,  they  rejeAed  their  gods, 
of  whofe  hiftory  they  were  ignorant,  and 
Vi'hofe  power  they  defied. 

This  was  the  period  at  which  the  chriftian 
relimon  beg;an  to  extend  herfelf.  Her  mem- 
bers,  more  difperfed  abroad,  and  more 
zealous,  continually  animated  by  the  fpirit  of 
making  profelytes,  frequently  irritated  by 
perfecution,  and,  moreover,  inculcating  a 
doflrine,  very  oppofite  to  that  contempt 
which  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  exprefled 
3gainft  the  Barbarians,  mud,  confequently, 

have 
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have  prefented  themfelves  to  thefe  laft  in .  ^ 
more  favourable  point  of  view-,   and  the  fim-5. 
plicity  of  their  dogmas,  (for  we  fhall  obfervC' 
farther   on,    that  nothing  could  have  been, 
more  fimple,  than  the  tenets  introduced  by 
the  apoftles  and  their  fucceffors)  was  much 
better  fuited  to  the  comprchenfion  of  thefe- 
plain  and  properly-tempered  minds,    which 
had  not  yet  been  either  infected   by  fuper- 
ftitions,  or  fubtilifed  by  idle  diaiedics. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  then,  we  may  con- 
clude that  Greece  was  the  land  of  paganifmj. 
that  all  the  religious  ideas,  eitablifhed  in  this- 
country,  and  united  to  polity,  were  over- 
thrown by  the  conquefts  of  the  Romans ;  that 
the  Roman  government  becoming,  at  firfl:, 
ariftocratical,  then  democratical,  and  at  length 
monarchial,  religion  which  was  the  fupport 
of  ariilocracy  mufi:  necefTarily  have  fallen  with 
it;  and,jn  fliort,  that  the  invafions  of  the 
Barbarians  gave  the  finilhing  ftroke  to  the  de- 
itruftion  of  the  laft  remains  of  the  ancient 
Qpinipns. 


C  HA  ?, 
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CHAP.    IIL 


On  the  eftahlijhment  of  Chrijiianity, 


W: 


E  cannot  too  often  repeat  what  hath 
been  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  we 
have  refolved,  whilft  we  trace  the  progrefsof 
chriftianity,  to  enquire  only  into  the  human  or 
natural  means ;  means,  the  importance  of 
wliich  the  theologians  themfelves  do  notafFed 
to  deny:  butihdeed,  if  providence  had  chofen 
tp  eflablifh  a  fyftem  of  worlliip  upon  mi- 
racles, f/j    it  would  have  been  fufficient   to 

have 

(sj  Origen,  in  his  defence  agai'nP.  Celfus,  agrees  with 
the  Pagan  philofophy,  in  fuppofing  that  feveral  miracles 
Kiight  have  been  wrought  by  magic  ;  and  the  only  rule 
fi'hich  he  prefcribes  for  diilinguifhing  the  miracles, 
which  proceeded  from  Heaven,  is  founded  on  the  mo- 
rality. 
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have  wrought  at  Rome  a  fmall  part  of  thofc 
miracles,  of  which  the  Jews  only  were  the 
witnefTes ;  or  even  to  have  fixed  on  thefe^ 
l^jch  a  charader  of  authenticity,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  impoflible  that  they  fhould  ever 
have  been  called  in  queflion,  or  paSed  over 
in  filence,  which  two  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  Judsea,  have,  notwithftanding, 
done.('0  On  the  contrary,  we  perceive  that 
the  firft  advances  of  chriftianity  were  flow 
and  laborious,  and  particularly,  whilft  we 
examine  it  under  its  political  relations,  and 
by  its  influence  over  the  flate  of  fociety  i  this 
fpecies  of  invefligation  being  our  chief  objei^l. 
We  mufl,  here,  guard  againfl  the  indolence 
of  the  human  mind,  againfl  that  particular 

kind 


rallty,  the  do6lrine>  and  the  manners  uf  thofe  who 
worked  thole  miracles.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
digies brought  forth  by  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh ;  and 
it  is  alfo  well  known,  that  when  the  heathens  placed 
the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanus,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
miracles  of  Jefus  Chrill,  the  chrilHans,  in  anfwer  to 
this  objeclion,  were  fatisfied  with  fcrutinizing  the  life 
and  charailer  of  this  philofopher;  as,  in  their  opinion, 
it  was  very  immaterial,  what  miracle  he  might  have  per- 
formed, if  it  were  certain  that  his  doiSlrince  and  hif 
conduft  deferved  neither  rcfpeft  nor  confidence. 

(tj  Jofephus  and  Philo. 
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kind  of  curiofity,  which  flies  from  application, 
dreads  the  falling  into  doubt  more  than  in 
lik-es  inftruflion,  and  is  the  oftneft  fatisfied 
with  fome  principal  points  whereon  it  may 
reft  its  wavering  opinion.  We  refemble  thofc 
travellers,  who  cafting  their  eyes  from  the 
fummit  of  fome  mountain  upon  an  extenfive 
plain  below,  obferve  here  and  there  a  tower 
and  a  fteeple,  and  then  return,  pcrfuaded 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  country. 
We  know  that  Jefas  Chrift  hath  given  his 
name  to  that  religion,  which  all,  who  are 
ililed  chriftians,  at  this  time  profefs;  and  we 
believe  that  immediately  after  Jefus  Chriftj 
there  was  a  chriftian  religion.  The  extreme 
•averfion,  alfo,  which  prevails  amongft  the 
chriftiansof  our  days,  and  the  Jews,  inclines 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  there  mud  havel^een,  from 
-die  beginning,  a  very  diftinguiihable  fciffion, 
an  openly-declared  war  between  the  two  re- 
ligions. All  thefe  opinions  are  not  conform- 
able to  the  fads.  Several  hiftorical  monu- 
ments prove  that  the  Romans  for  a  long  time 
<:onfounded  the  Jews  with  the  Chriftians.  '  I 
ihall  only  produce  one  inftance,  by  a  quotation 
from  Suetonius,  wherein  that  author,  enu- 
i^icrating  the  laudable  aflions  of  Claudius, 

at 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  faith,  that  he 
drove  from  Rome  the  Jews,  who  eontinually 
revoked,  and  were  fpurred  on  by  ChrijluSi(u) 
Now,  Suetonius  wrote  under  Trajan  •,  that  isj 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Jefus 
Chrift.  It  is  certain,  that  Tacitus,  who  lived 
at  the  fame  period,  ufes  the  word  Chriftian, 
when  he  informs  us,  that  Nero  was  defiroua 
of  making  that  fufpicion  generally  circulated 
concerning  his  having  fetfire  to  Rome,  alight 
upon  the  chriftians  j  but  he  fpeaks  of  them 
as  only  a  fociety  of  fedaries  iffuing  from  Ju- 
dsea;  "  repreffaque  in  prasfens  exitiabilis  fu- 
perftitio  rurfus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per 
Judseam  originem  ejus  mali,  &c.'**  The 
chriftians  themfelves  did  not  immediately  af- 
fume  this  refpeftable  name  ;(x)  fome  ftiled 
themfelves  JeJJeans,  from  J^Jp^  the  father  of 

David  ; 

(u)  JudsEOs  impulfore  Chrefto  aflidue  tuniultDantea 
Roma  expulit.  Dion  mentions  one  Acilius  Glabrio, 
who,  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  was  accufed  of 
atheifm,  becaufe  he  became  a  Jew  ;  Bingham  fays  that 
we  muft,  here,  underftand  Chriftian.  .  .  .  See  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  church,  b.  i.  ch.  2. 

(x)  According  to  the  afts  of  the  apoftles,  the  faith- 
ful, that  is,  the  new  converts,  took  th&  name  of 
Chriflians  at  Antioch,  from  the  time  of  the  apolHes ; 
but  it  appears  that  this  appellation  did  not  grow  com- 
ipon  until  a  Icfng  while  afterwards. 
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David  \  or  rather  from  Jefiis,  their  Mafter. 
Others  were  called  fberapeut<€  \  others,  the 
faithful  telicvers,  the  eJe5f^(y)  contemplators^ 
&c.  Some  amongft  them  bore  the  appellation 
of  Pifciculi,  little  fifjes^  either  becaufe  they 
were  engendered^  or  regenerated  by  the  waters 
of  baptifm  j  or  on  account  of  the  initial 
letters  of  thefe  words;  Irm  p(^pi(r]o?  ©sa  ufo? 
2>;7n3,  jefus  Chrifius^  Dei  filius,  Servator^ 
which  form  the  Greek  word  IX0TS,  a  fifh. 
Others  even  confented  to  pafs  for  a  feci  of 
philofophers,  as  may  be  colleded  from  thefc 
words  of  Melico,  in  his  treatife  de  Pafcha : 
*'h^c  enim  philofophice  fecla  quam  profitemur 
npud  barbaros  viguit/'fzj  Belides,  as  they 
had  no  temples,  and  as  they  celebrated  no 
public  wbi  fliip,  it  became  natural  to  confider 
them,  rather  as  fimple  feclaries,  than  as  the 
apoftles  of  a  new  religion.  Mr.  Crevier  ob- 
ferves  with  juftice.  that  before  the  perfecutioa 
Vol.  I.  T  of 


(y)  tlicflrA,  txXv^roi,  yvanrroKot.  See  Bingham's  anti- 
quities of  the  church. 

CzJ  This  fe»5l  of  philofophers,  to  which  we  allude, 
began  to  acquire  fome  reputation  amongfl  the  Bar- 
barians.    See  Eufeb.  hill,  eccles.  1.  4. 
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of  Maximin,  that  is  to  fay/^J  two  hundred 
and  forty  years.after  Jefus  Chrift,  hiftory  doth 
not,  any  where,  affert  that  the  chriftians  had 
churehes/i'j  Arnobius,  an  author  of  the 
third  age,  pofitive^y  faith,  ^' v/e  ereft  no  altars, 
we  offer  no  incenre:"(f)  and,  alfo  obferveSj 
*'  that  they  believe  not  in  the  gods,  who  be- 
lieve that  their  refidence  is  in  the  temples  ^ 
and  that  they  Hiouid  offer  up  incenfe  to  them,^ 
and  honour  their  images."  Let  me  add,  that 
if  an  emperor,  fo  well  inftfudedy  fo  well  em- 
ployed in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  as 
Trajan  was,  had  no  particular  knowledge  of 
the  christian  opinions ;  and  if  the  hiftoriaris 
have  fcarcely  made  any  mention  of  them,  till 
the  reign  of  Conftantine,  it  is  reafonable  to- 
conclude,  that  they  were  either  very  little  ex- 
panded, at  their  firff  opening,  or  that  they 
were  not  feen  in  that  important  light,  where* 
in  their  merit  lliould  have  placed  them. 
If., 

CaJ  Monfieur  Grevier  hath  committed  a  ftoall  error 
in  chronology.  It  was  only  in  the  238th  year  of  Chrift^j 
that  Maximin,  after  an  ufurpation  of  almoft  three  years? 
\vas  afTaffinated,     K, 

/'^J  Hift.  desEmp.  torn.  5.  p.  iii. 

(f)  Non  altariafabricemus,  non  cseforum  fanguinem 
asnimantium  demus,  non  thura,  Sec.  1.  6.  advsrfua 
gentes. 
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tf,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  with 
attention  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  or  of  thofe  authors,  whom  fhe  hath 
conlecrated,  fuch  as  Origen,  Eulebius,  Ar- 
nobius,  TertuUian^  Minucius  Felix,  &c.  we 
fiiail  perceive  that  the  feparation  of  the 
Chriftians  and  the  Jews  was  not  fo  quickly 
brought  about,  as  fome  perfons  have  ima- 
gined. It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  aBs  of 
the  apojlles.^  that  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles,  gave  birth 
to  a  fyftem  of  chriftianity,  more  pure,  and 
more  difengaged  from  judaical  obfervances  5 
and  yet  Saint  Peter  remained,  for  a  long 
while,  attached  to  thefe  laft  ;  and  the  church 
of  Jerufalem  adhered  fo  obftinately  to  them, 
that  Eufebius  pofiti  vely  afierts,  that  there  was, 
in  this  city,  a  fuccelTion  of  fifteen  circumcifed 
bifhops.f^j  The  church,  or  the  congrega- 
tion(^)  of  Jerufalem  had  not,  therefore,  re- 
nounced the  law  of  Mofes,  although  the 
preaching  of  Jefjs  Chrift  was  admitted. 
There  is  even  every  appearance,  that  the 
T  2  Jews, 


(d)  See  HHl.  Eccl.  1.  4.  c.  5. 

fej  Th&   church,  in  Greek,   2>iyJ.r,a-t»,   fignifies   an 
altembly,  a  congregation. 
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Jews,  having  been,  for  a  long  umCi  fettled 
at  Rome,  rriaintarned  a  great  influence  oVer 
the  newly-rifing  (late  of  chriftianity.  This 
may  be  feen  from  the  letter  afcribecl  to  Saint 
Clement,  the  Pope,,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  before  the  eonqueft  of  Jerufalem. 
This  letter  doth  notj  in  any  manner,  treat 
of  the  tenets  introduced  by  Jefus  Chrift,  ex- 
cept that  tenet,  relative  to  the  refurredlion, 
which  was  known  to  the  Jews  before  ;  and 
this  too  is  fupported  by  the  example  of  the 
Phenix,  a  fubjed:  much  more  properly  be* 
longing  to  fable  than  to  the  gofpel.  The 
principal  pointy  into  which  Saint  Clement 
enters,  is  the  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  which 
had  been  difturbed  at  Corinth,  by  a  feditiori 
amongft  the  faithful.  Ht",  very  forcibly,  and 
with  great  latitude,  inculcates  an  hierarchical 
fubordination  •,  but  he  draws  all  his  arguments 
from  that  fubordination  eftablilhed  at  Je- 
rufalem. He  faith :  "  the  high  prieft,  the 
facrificing  priefts,  and  the  Levites  have  all 
their  feveral  funclions.  The  Laity  are  ob- 
liged to  follow  the  necefiary  precepts,  &c." 
A   perpetual  facrifice   is  not   offered  in  all 

places  i 
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places  •,  nor  is  the  iacrificc  of  prayer,  and  for 
fin  offered,  except  at  Jeriifiiem.(/J 

Thefc  paffages  clearly  prove  the  union  of 
the  primitive  Chrirtians,  with  the  metropolis 
cf  judaifm,  and  the  temple  of  Jernfalem.  In 
more  than  an  age  afterwards,  Saint  Juflin 
declares,  that  a  man  may  be  faved,  if  he  ob- 
ferve  the  fabbath  •,  but  he  adds  that,  the  def- 
tju(5lion  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  hath 
r-endered  facrifices  impoffible/^)  Origen,  in 
his  defence  againft  Celfus,  violently  repels, 
the  reproach  of  defertion,  with  which  they 
were  loaden,  who  forfook  the  law  of  Moks -/Jj) 
he  anfwers,  that  they,  who  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  never  quitted  the  an- 
cient law  ;  that  they  called  themfelves  only 
Ebionites,  that  is,  btggars,  receivers  of 
alms;;/)  that  Saint  Peter  was  always  attached 
T  3  to 

C/J  See  Hifl.  Eccl.  de  M.  Fleury,  torn.  i.  4*0, 
p.  2+8. 

(g)  See  his  dialogue  with  Tripho. 

(/6)  Seel.  2.  adverfus  Celfum. 

(/)  The  fpirit  of  chanty  and  alms-giving  which  ma- 
iiifefled  itfelf,  from  the  firlt  appearance  of  chriftianity, 
hath  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  facilitate  its  progrefs. 
\)nder  a  defpotic  govcrrment,  like  the  government 
f^yei  which  theemptrrors  prtfided,  there  muH  neceffarily 

have 
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to  the  ancient  law;  that  he  even  refuled  £q 
confer  with  the  Gentiles,'  left  he  might  have 
alarmed  the  Jews;  and  that  Saint  Paul  faith, 
hiq^felfj  that  he  became  a  Jew  for  the  ad- 


vantage 


have  been  many  indigent  perfons  and  beggars  ;  under  a. 
government,  fiili  prefer ving  the  traces  of  ariftocracyj, 
foreigners,  and  newly-introduced  individuals,  could 
jfiot  avoid  the  being  involved  in  many  humiliating  cir- 
cumftances.  The  firft  found  a  refource  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fliare  from  the  offerings.  The  laft  received 
fome  confolation  from  thofe  ideas  of  equality  and  bro- 
therhood which  reigned  amongft  the  Chriftians. 

It  feems  as  if  the  heathens  were  b.ut  little  ^iFeiHied; 
with  this  chriftian  charity,  which,  indifcriminately,^ 
received  with  open  armsj^  all  conditions,  all  ages^  and 
particularly  the  two  {exes.  On  the  contrary,  they 
took,  from  lience,  an  advantage,  to  reproach  th& 
Chriilia-ns  'viih  having  difperfed  their  dogmas,  only, 
either  amongli  children  and  £lly  women,  mulierculas,, 
or  amongil  the  loweft  artifans,  fuch  as  coblers,  dyers, 
&c.  It  may  be  feen,  with  what  confidence,  Origen 
(1.  3,)  refutes  this  objeflion,  by  fhewingthat,  although 
thefe  i,ir-mbiles  might  have  appeared  contemptible, 
from  the' manner  in  v/hich  they  were  compofed,  yet 
their  objed  was  facred  and  fabJime ;  and  that,  after 
all,  it  was  no  great  misfortune,  if  thofe  children,  whom, 
they  faw  running  to  them,  did  efcape  from  their  fri- 
volous tutors,  who  were  only  capable  of  teacl.ing  them 
fables,  &c.  Such  as  wiili  to  fee  a  fuller  account  of  the 
fituation  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  muft  confult  the. 
kiirricd  diiTertation,  by  T/Ir.  Lami,  dt  eruditione  Jpofio-. 

lorum. 
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vantage  of  the  Jevvs.'^)     In  fliort,  it  feems, 

as  if  this  wife  man  thought  that  the  law  fliould 

fubfift,  until  the  eyes  of  mankind  might  be 

lufficiently  opened,    to  difcern  the  myftical 

meaning  of  the  fcripture,  and  to  underftand 

all  thofe  fio;ures  concealed   under  vulgar  ex- 
es D 

preflions.  Jt  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  he  cites  a 
paflage  from  the  gofpel,  in  which  Jefus 
Chrift  faith  to  his  difciples:  "  adhuc  multa 
habeo  vobis  dicere,  fed  non  poteftis  portare 
modo.  Cum  autem  venerit  fpiritus  veritatis, 
docebit  vos  omnem  veritatem."  "  I  have  as 
yet  many  things  to  fay  unto  you,  but  ye  can- 
not bear  them  now ;  howbeic,  when  He,  the 
fpirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  inta 
all  truth."  (St.  John,  c.  16.  v.  12.  13.)  Ori, 
_^ T  4 gen 

{orum,  in  which  he  proves,  that  the  apoftles  and  difcipleg 
were  not  only  fimple  and  unpoliflied  men,  but  that  even 
feme  criminals  were  found  amongft  them.  He,  alfo, 
difcovers  beyond  a  con  tradition,  that  the  gofpels  are 
^filled  with  errors  in  language,  &c.  Some  learned  meri 
have  obferved  that  if  the  Vulgate  Bible  was  written  in 
fuch  bad  Latin,  it  was,  chiefly,  becaufe  the  tranflation 
was  intended  for  thofe  who  did  not  underftand  a  more 
flegant  Latin. 

(k)  "Unto  the  Jews,  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I 
jnight  gain  the  Jews."  i  Cor.  c-  9.  v.  20.  Two  paf- 
fages  in  the  Adls  confirm  this  circumftance.  C.  i6,  v. 
■^,     C.  21.  V.  21.  ccc.     K. 
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gen  doth  not  fcrupk  to  afiert,  that  all  the 
chriitian  dodrrine  is  norcomprife;!  jii  thcGof-n 
pel,  Jefus  Chrift  having  found  his  difclples 
too  ignorant  to  receive  ihe  explanation  of 
the"  hgurative  and  myftical  lenle  of  the 
fcripture.  (/) 

Neverihelefs,  the  period   was   already  ar-. 

rived,  at  v/hich  the  chriftians  were  to  feparatQ 

i  them- 


(1)  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  ths-t  a  paffioa  for  the  in-, 
terpretation  of  figures  and  prophecies  had  not  carried, 
the  molt  celebrated  authors  too  far.  I  could  indeed 
furnifh  a  multitude  of  examples  of  the  abufes  which 
have  refulted  from  this  pafTion,  but  I  fhall  content  my« 
felf  with  producing  only  feme  few  inltances,  and,  folely 
with  the  intention  of  proving  how  nectffary  it  is  that  a 
writer  fhould  have  recourfe  to  his  reafon,  even  in  the- 
very  moment,  when  he  has  the  flrongeft  grounds  for 
fuppofing  hinifeli  infpired.  St.  Jultin  introduces  in  his 
firft  apology,  'his  palLge  from  Genefis,  "  non  deficiet 
pilneeps  e-<  juda,  nee  dux  a  femore  ejus,  donee  veniat, 
qui  repofitus  eft,"  or  rather,  **  qui  ftatutus  eft,"  or 
any  expreiS^on,  ifcr  Le  Clerc,  in  his  ".bibliotheque- 
choilic',  '  hath  proved  that  this  paffage  was^fufpefted  ta 
hai-e  been  interpolated,)  *'  et  i  fe  erit  expeflatio  gen- 
tium, lig.;ns  ari  vitern  pullum  fuum,  et  lavans  in  fan- 
guine  u\  .£  lloiam  fuam,"  "  A  prince  of  the  race  of' 
judah  fhall  not  be  Vv anting,  nor  a  chief,  ilTuing  from 
his  thigh,  (or  from  his  tiiighs)  until  he  Ihall  com.e,  who 
is  appointed  to  ccme ;  and  he  fhall  be  the  expedation 
9t  nations,  binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  wafning- 
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themielves,  entirely,  from  the  Jews.  After 
the  ileftrii(ftion  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
there  no  longer  remained  a  point  of  re-union 
for  thofe  who  continued  attached  to  the  an-, 
cient  h.w.  1  lie  centre  of  the  Judaieal  Ca- 
tholicity   if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion) 

could 

his  robe  in  the  blood  of  the  grape."*  Now,  according 
Xo  St.  Julliii,  thefe  words,  *'  binding  his  foal  unto  the 
vine,"  mean  Jcfus  Chrift,  who,  before  he  made  his . 
entry  into  Jerufalem,  unloofed  an  afs,  which  was  tied 
to  the  foot  cf  the  vine;  "lavans  in  fanguine  uvse,"  the 
blood  of  the  grape  figaiiies  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
who,  not  being  made  up  of  human  blood,  is  better  cha- 
ra.5lerifed  by  the  blood  of  the  grape  ;  "  et  ftolam  ejus'* 
his  tunic,  his  robe,  allude  to  the  faithful,  who  com- 
pofe,  as  it  were,  the  cloaching  of  Jefus  Chrift;     Saint 


i     oainc 
dcn  'ary. 


Juftin  doth  vol  ftop  even  at  this  fingular  commcN  'ary 
He  faith,  that  the  demons,  in  order  to  deceive  Kv  i- 
kind,  have  imitated  all  thefe  figures  in  a  fable  of  theii' 


*  If!  cur  Engl'ijh  tranjlation  of  tie  Bible,  (Gen.  c,  49.  v. 
10.  II.)  tke  fa£age  runs  tkus  :  "  the  fceptre  fiall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  &  laivgi-ver  from  hei~Mcen  his  feet,  until 
S:. boh  come,  and  unto  hint  jhall  the  gathering  of  the  people  he, 
Bindln<^  hi.- foal  unto  the 'vine,  and  lis  ajfescolt  unto  the  choice 
<i;inc,  be  -jjajhed  his  garments  in  njoine,  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes.''''  If  the  reader  be  defirous  of  pervfing  a  -very 
learned  erj-lnnaiion,  ke  need  only  be  informed,  that  the  ce- 
Itbraied  btjhop  of  Glouccfier  hath  avritte?:  the  Di-vine  Legation. 
The  third  and  fourth  fed'ions  of  the  fifth  book,  and  the  firjl 
tarts  of' the  fourth  njclume,  abound  ivitb  firokes  of  eruditicnt. 
peculiar  to  this  right  rcjerend  author.  It  may,  alfo,  be  pro- 
per  10  refer  to  the  "  letters  on  the  Scptuaglnf  hy  ilJr, 
$peaiman,     K. 
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could  no  more  recover  itfelf :  it  was  becomsji 
impoflibleto  facrifice  at  Jernfalem:  the  means, 
therefore,  of  obferving  the  ancient  law,  were 
all  exterminated.  It  is  this  argument,  which 
St.  Juftin  employs  againfl  Tripho  -,  and  it  is 
this  argument,  of  which  Tertullian  hath  alfo 

availed 


own  produftion.  Thus,  they  have  mentioned  Bacchus, 
as  alluded  to,  in  the  paffage,  "  ligans  ad  vitem  pullum 
fuum,  et  lavans  in  fangaine  uv£,"  "binding  unto  the 
vine,  &:c."  "  In  fa^i,  (he  adds)  as  they  knew  not 
whether  pullum  fignified  a  foal,  or  the  colt  of  an  afs, 
they  have  introduced  an  afs  into  the  myfteries  of  Bac- 
chus ;  (probably  the  afs  of  Silenius : ;  and  not  to  be  de- 
tedled  in  an  error,  in  cafe  that  pullum  fignified  a  foal„ 
they  have  alfo  introduced  the  horfe  Pegafus.  With  the 
fame  view,  they  have  compofed  the  hiilory  of  Hercules, 
to  correfpond  with  that  pafiage  relative  to  David, 
"  fortis  ut  Gigas."  It  is  true  (he  proceeds)  that  they 
have  not  mentioned  the  crofs  j  but  to  fupply  this  defeft 
in  prophecies  and  fables,  God  hath  chofen  that  this 
ilgn  of  redempdon  fhould  be  rpprefented  every  where  ; 
as  in  ihips,  the  malls  and  yards  of  which  form  the  fhape 
of  a  crofs  ;  amongft  the  implements  of  agriculture,^ 
fuch  as  the  rake ;  and  even  in  the  Ihape  of  the  humati 
frame,  which  is  deiiined  to  be  upright  like  a  pillar^ 
whillt  the  nofe,  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  reprefents  a 
kind  of  crofs."  The  fame  author,  conftantly  employ- 
ed in  difccvering  the  fymbol  of  the  crofs,  obferves,  ii^ 
another  place,  that  the  Pafchal  lamb  fiiould  be  eatea 
roafted,  becaufe  a  lamb  on  the  gridiron,  or  the  fpiCj^ 
refembies  the  figure  of  a  crucified  man. 

Laftantij:^ 
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availed  himfelf,  after  him.  Chriftianity  mnft 
then  have  drawn  a  double  advantage  froni 
this  event  •,  for  whilft  it  gave  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  Jews,  by  deftroying  their  political  and 

religious 


Laftiiniius,  that  elegant  and  leained  writer,  falls  into, 
the  fame  abfurdity,  when  he  faith,  that  carnal  circum- 
cilion  is  no  more  than  the  figure  of  the  fpiritual  cir- 
cumciiion,  which  difcovers  the  heart ;  for,  according^ 
to  his  opinion,  there  exifts  a  certain  exterior  likenefs 
between  the  parf  which  circumcifion  lays  op^n,  ai^d 
the  figure  of  a  heart.  "  Quoniam  pars  ilia  que  cir- 
cumciditur,  habet  quandam  fimilitudinem  cordis," 
(Inft.  1.  4.) 

Of  all  the  ecclefiafiical  authors,  Origen  is  the  moll 
attached  to  the  figurative  fenfe.  He  feems  to  have  in- 
volved this  fyftem,  even  in  cabalilHcal  ideas ;  for,  in 
refuting  Celfus,  who  maintains  that  it  is  not  ridiculous 
to  invoke  the  divinity  by  every  kind  of  name,  fuch  as 
Adondi,  Jupiter,  Jcho~oah,  &c.  he  afferts,  that  all  the 
names  of  the  Patriarchs  are  myRical,  or  cabaliftical  y 
and  that  an  invocation  of  demons  could  never  fucceed^ 
if,  inftead  of  making  ufe  of  the  names  of  Abraham, 
Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  they  were  to  go  through  with  it,  in 
the  name  of  Father  of  meriy  Wrefilsr-,  Chofen  Being,  &c. 

Even  Saint  Cyprian  is  not  free  from  this  reproachj, 
\\'hen,  infiixing  upon  the  nccelTity  of  confecrating  th,e 
wine,  he  faith,  that  Melchifedeck  had  confecrated 
wine,  and  that  Jefus  Chrilt,  who  is  a  facrilicer  of  an 
qrder,  fuperior  to  IVIeichifedeck,  cannot,  properly,, 
ccnfecrate  with  water :  that  as  wine  diffipates  uneafi- 
nefs,  fo  the  blood  of  our  Lord  drives  away  the  old  man  j 
%b.dX  water  reprefents  the  people  3  and  the  mixture  of 

tl,s 
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religious  empire,  it  prepared,  at  the  fam^ 
time,  nev/  arms,  wherewith  to  encoLinter  Po^^ 
lytheifm,  by  fending  our,  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,    a  great  number  of 

men. 


the  two  liquors,  the  union  of  Jefus  Chrift,  with  the 
church.  (See  hift.  eccl.  de  Fleuiy,  torn.  2.  p.  190.) 
But,  Saint  Barnabas,  or  the  compofer  of  the  letters 
which  pafs  under  his  name,  hath,  if  poffibie,  gone  be- 
yond all  ilicft  abfurdities.  He  perceives  within  the 
uumber  of  three  hundr^'ct  and  eighteen  peribns,  whom 
Abraham  caufed  to  be  circumcifed,  the  name  of  Jefus, 
expreffed  in  a  cypher,  and  his  crofs  repref^nted  by  the 
letter  Tail,  which  enters  into  the  cypher.  In  the  three 
conftitutions  of  Mofes,  or  rather  in  his  prohibitions 
againfl  the  eating  of  unclean  animals,  he  difcovers  a 
concealed  precept,  which  he  explains  thus :  "  non  le- 
porem  manducabis"  "  thou  fhalt  not  eat  01  the  hare," 
fignifies,  thou  fhalt  not  defile  boys ;  becaufe  the  hare, 
or  probably,  the  rabbit,  every  year  makes  a  new  hole. 
"  Belkiam  non  manducabis,"  "thou  Ihalt  not  eat  of 
any  wild  beaft"  fignifies,  thou  fhalt  not  be  an  adulterer, 
lafcivicus,  becaufe  the  wild  beafts  (he  undoubtedly 
meant  the  hyjena)  partake  of  the  two  fexes,  and  alter- 
nately enjoy  each.  ^'Muftellam  non  nianducabis," 
"  thou  fhalt  not  eat  of  the  weafel,"  fignifies,  thou  fhalt 
not  proftitute  thy  mouth  to  the  mofl:  infamous  of  pol- 
lutions, (the  text  is  much  plainer)  "for  the  muftella,  or 
weafcl,  brings  forth  at  the  mouth."  Here  phyfic  and 
natural  hiflory  are  as  much  at  a  fault  as  logic.  It  is. 
n/?e(]lefs  to  extend  this  note  any  farther,  as  it,  alrea^ly, 
fvilhciently  marks  out  the  fpirit,  in  which  the  authors  cf 
tli?  firll  ages  of  the  thurch  have  drawn  up  their  writings,^ 
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■men,  whofe  religion  was  founded  on  Deifm, 
and  whole  opinions  approached  much  nearer 
to  the  do6trine  of  the  Chriftians,  than  to  the 
fables  of  Paganifm. 

Many  authors,  aftoniflied  at  the  filence  of 
all  the  hiftorians,  with  regard  to  the  Jcwifh 
nation,  have  concluded  themfelves  juftified 
in  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  a  poor,  def- 
pifed,  and  wandering  multitude  •,  but  they 
-muft  acknov/ledge,  that  if  their  origin  was 
obfcure,  yet  ample  amends  were  made  for  this 
difadvantage,  by  the-ir  fubfequent  condition. 
If  we  may  credit  Jofephus,  the  population  of 
JudjEa,  confidering  the  fmall  extent  of  this 
province,  was  very  great  •,  but  feveral'wrlters, 
\eCs  lufpefled  of  partiality,  than  Jofephus, 
alTert  tliat,  under  the  firit  emperors,  the  Jews 
had  fpread  themfelves  through  PalefiinCj 
Syria,  Cilicia,  a  great  part  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  almoft  all  Afia  Minor.  They  had  form- 
ed eftablifhments  in  moft  of  the  great  cities, 
but  particularly  at  Csfarea,  at  Alexandria, 
and  even  at  Rome.  But,  after  the  bloody 
wars  of  Titus,  and  of  Vefpafian,  a  ftill  greater 
number  came  pouring  in,  amongfl  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  majority  of  thefe 
Jews,    whether  difjperfed,   and  fugitives,  or 

whether 
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whether  fettled,  during  a  long  period,  iii  th€* 
commercial  cities,  lb  far  from  having  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were 
even  ignorant  of  his  name,  i^nd  as  till  then, 
they  had  been  attached  to  their  religion,  fole- 
ly  by  thofe  relations,  which  they  preferved 
with  their  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  cullom  of 
either,  fometimes  going,  or  fending  proxies 
to  offer  facrifices  in  the  temple,  it  became 
eafy  for  them  to  accomodate  themfeives  to 
the  new  law,  which  proved  the  inutility  of 
thefe  facrifices,  and  which  feemed  fo  fully 
juftiiied  by  the  event.  But,  whether  they 
contented  to  em.brace  the  chriflian  faith,  or 
whether  they  perfifted  in  the  obfervation  of 
their  ceremonies,  and  their  dogmas,  their 
contempt  for  the  Gods  of  the  heathenSj  and 
their  averfion,  from  the  mode  in  which  thefe 
Gods  were  v.orfoipped,  fupplied  the  two  re- 
ligions with  fufncient  matter  for  reciprocal 
and  fatirical  abufe.  Hence,  it  hath  happen- 
ed, that  the  profane  writers  frequently  con- 
founded the  Jews,  and  the  Chriftians  to- 
gether, in  thofe  charges  of  atheifm,  which 
they  have,  on  feveral  occafions,  levelled 
againft  them  ;  but  thefe  odious  imputations^ 
dcfigned,  at  ail  times,  to  irritate  the  people. 
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iarid  fpur  on  the  magiftrates,    brought  over 
leveral  new  converts  to  chriftianity.fw?) 

Many  philoibphers,  who  beheld  with  in- 
dignation, thole  fables  with  which  the  com- 
mon people  were  amufed,  and  were  weary  of 
the  vain  difputes  of  the  fchools,  felt  a  grow- 
ing partiality  towards  a  religion,  the  bafis  of 
which  was  the  eftabliflied  notion  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  ONE  ALMIGHTY  and  ONLY 

GOD.  They  foon  endeavoured  to  unite  them- 

» 

ielves  with  the  Chriiiians  ;  and  they  were'  not 

lefs 

(m)  Much  may  be  faid,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chrillian  religion  was  afFefted,  by  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  A  modern  writer 
hath  very  ingenioufly  obferved,  that  the  clergy  drew 
from  this  circumftance,  ah  advantageous  opportunity 
of  increafing  their  own  confequence.  For  the  bilhops, 
or  infpecftors,  Epifcopoi,  the  elders,  or  honourable  per- 
fonsj  Prejhuteroi,  and  the  overfcers,  or  attending  priefts, 
Diaconoi,  who  were  but  the  minifters  of  a  focietyj  con- 
fidering  equality  as  their  firft  principle,  did  not  he- 
Titate  to  liken  themfelves  to  the  Jevvilh  hierarchy ;  the 
finl  comparing  themfelves  to  the  great  Pontiffs,  the 
fecond  to  the  priefls,  Sacer dotes,  and  the  lalt  to  the  Le- 
vites.  "  Cum  poft  urbem  Hierofolymam  denuo  ever- 
fam,  fpes  omnis  Jud:Eis  adempta  effet  rempublicam 
fuam  infiaurandi,  Epifcopi  fimiles  turn  videri  volebant 
Pontiftcis  maximi  Judjeorum.,  Pfefbites  eodem  quo  fa- 
cerd-otes  loco  verfari  djcebantur,  Diaconi  cum  Levitis 
comparabantur.  (Mofhemii  inilit.  Hift,  Eccl.  fsfl.  2. 
?•  2.) 
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lefs  ftrlcken  with  the  fimplicity  of  their  doc- 
trine, than  with  the  mildnefs  of  their  moral 
fyftem.  No  fuperRition,  no  facrifices,  no 
exterior  worlhip  were  found  amongft  them  j 
the  faithful  were,  then,  fatisfied,-  if  they  af- 
fembled,  from  time  to  time,  in  fome  great 
hall,  and  mod  frequently,  at  the  houfes  of 
iKkir  particular  friends:  there,  the  Elder 
[Trejhus)  inftrufted  them  in  the  moft  familiar 
manner  \  this  cuflom  was  either  precededj  or 
followed  by  fome  lecture,  taken  out  of  the 
Gofpel,  or  the  Bible ;  and  the  whole  was 
concluded  with  a  (imple  repaft,  made  up  of 
fuch  offerings,  as  the  faithful,  each  accord*; 
ing  to  his  abilities,  had  brought,  whilft  the 
poor  and  the  rich  fat  down,  promifcuoufly, 
to  the  {2.mt  meal.  The  bread,  and  the  wine 
were  always  b'elled  by  the  Elder,  and  this 
entertainment  was  either  followed,  or  accom-« 
panied  by  fome  canticles,  in  praile  of  God.(;?) 

Equality 

{n)  The  form  of  the  Chriftian  afiemblies,  afterwards, 
underweni  fome  alteration.  The  perfecutions  to  which 
the  faithful  were  expofed,  frequently  obliged  them  to 
affemble  before  the  break  of  day,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
being  difcovered.  They  were,  then,  contented  with 
making  their  oblations,  and  bleffing  the  bread  and 
>virie.     The  repaf:  was  either  neglc^ed,  or  put  off  till 

night, 
\ 
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Iiquality  amongft  mankind,  charity,  benefi- 
cence, and  the  diftributing  of  alms,  were;, 
at  once,  recommended,  and  pradifed,  in 
thefe  pious  affemblies:  where  could  humanity, 
where  could  true  philofophy  haveleen  a  more 
refpedable  objedt  ? 

But  chriftianity  began  to  break  loofe  from 
her  once  exclufive  connexion,  with  fimple 
and  oblcure  individuals.  The  fpirit  of  dif- 
cuffion,  fo  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  charity^ 

Vol.  I.  U  had 


night,  and  a  convenient  place  of  meeting  was  fixed  on, 
againfi:  that  time.  Two  reafons  rendered  this  arrange- 
ment neceflary  ;  firft,  becaufe  to  have  eaten  early  oa 
the  morning  muft  have  been  an  extraordinary  circum- 
flance,  and  efpecially,  when  this  was  done  in  com-^ 
memoration  of  the  lafl  fupper  of  Jefus  Chrift;  fecond- 
ly,  becaufe  the  Chriftians  were  fearful,  left  it  fhould. 
be  perceived)  that  they  had  drunk  wine  before  the  hour 
of  dinner,  the  which  circumftance,  not  being  ufual, 
might  have  detefted  them.  When  they  afterwards  be- 
gan to  enjoy  more  tranquility,  they  continued  to  af> 
femble  on  the  morning,  and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and 
wine,  as  foon  as  their  oblations  and  prayers  were  con- 
cluded. The  divine  fervice  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  Catachumenes^  the  Strangers,  Audientes,  the 
Penitents,  Lugentes,  or  Hyemantes,  were  admitted  during 
the  leftures,  and  feme  of  the  prayers,  which  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  the  form  of  our  litanies :  they  were, 
then,  fentaway;  and  this  was  called  "  Miffa  Cathecu- 

menorum," 
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had  found  means  to  inEroduce  itfelf  amongfl 
the  faithful,  who,  either  compelled  by  per^ 
fecutions,  to  examine  more  narrowly  into 
their  dogmas,  or  encouraged^  and  tempted 
by  their  firftfuccefs,  to  engage  in  controverfyj 
were  foon  obferved  to  make  their  appearance 
in  public,  and  to  gro^^  familiar  with  the 
fchools.  Platonilm  was^  at  that  time,  the 
moft  falhionable  dodrine,  amongft  the  phi- 
lofophicai  dogmatifts.  It  was,  indeed,  be- 
coming  corrupt^  and  fo  mingled  with  ideas 

of 

toenorum,"  the  difmiffion  of  the  Catachuiiiens.  Then, 
began  the  prayej-s,  which  were  followed  hy  a  long 
thanfgiving,  or  the  Enchariji,  iv^u^As-t'^  «7rt  to  woA^t;,  and 
the  communion  5  after  which  the  faithful  were  dif- 
miffed;  and  this  was  called  "  Miila  fidelium." 

We  mufl,  however,  confefs  that  fome  abufes  crepg 
into  thefe  affemblies  of  the  fi'rft  Chriftians,  all  facred 
and  refpeftable  as  they  may  appear  to  .us.  The  bilhops 
frequently  reproached  the  rich,  with  having  brought  to 
the  repall  and  to  the  communion,  nice  meats,  which 
they  referved,  folely,  for  themfelves ;  whilft  the  poor 
had  fcarcely  enough  to  fatisfy  their  hunger.  The  con- 
trary, fometinies,  happened,  and  the  poor  partook  fo 
plentifully  of  the  offerings,  as  to  become  intoxicated* 
and  that  fo  violently,  that  it  was  neceiTary  to  carry  them 
away. 

Confult,  on  the  foregoing  fuhjeft  of  all  this  notei 
the  apology  of  Saint  Jultin,  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and 
Bingham's  anti.|ui:ies  of  the  church>  b.  15.  &c. 
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of  the  force  of  Theurgy,    or  Magic,  as  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  fuperftitions 
fyftem  \    but  yet  the  firft   principle  of  this 
philofophy  was,    conftantly^    the  eftablifhed 
notion  of  ONE  ETERNAL  AND  ONLY 
GOD,  who  hadaded  upon  matter^  and  given 
a  form  to  the  chaos.     Plato  imagined   that 
God^    who  comprehended   within   Himfelf^ 
an  univerfal  idea  of  all  polTible  things,   could 
not  have  manifelled  himfelf,  but  by  means 
of  a  Thought,  an  A^ive  Reafofi-,  which  He 
called  the  Son  of  God,  His  Firft-Born,  His 
Word,  (Aisyof.)     It  was  by  the  Word,  that 
God  had  placed  in   the  World  a  vivifying 
Spirit,  an  active  foul.     It  was  by  the  Word, 
that  Man  had  been  created,  and  that   a  Soul 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.     It  was  by  the  Word, 
alfo,  that  the  univerfe  had  been  peopled  with 
Genii,    and   Demons,  (Aai/^oi/oi)    who    occu- 
pied   the    fpace    between    God,    inhabiting 
the  upper  regions,  and  man^  dwelling  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth.     Thefe  ideas,  borrow- 
ed, in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  Gymnofo- 
phifts/t?)    tallied    much     more    eafily    with 
Chrirtianity,    than   with   the  Materialifm  of 
U  2  Ariftotle, 


(s)  See  Hyde,  Hohvell,  ic. 
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Ariftotle,  and  the  atoms  of  Epicurus.  Henc;e> 
arofe  that  eagernefs,  with  which  the  majority 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  fo  haftily, 
availed  themfelves  of  thefe  ideas :  hence  arofe 
that  refpe6l,  and  even  that  enthufiafm,  with 
which  they  mentioned  the  divine  Plato  ',(p) 
fome  averting  that  God  had  revealed  to  him 
His  Myiteries  -,  others  declaring  that  he  had 
been  in  Jud^a,  and  there  received  the  know- 
ledge of  His  do(fLrine :  but,  to  the  laft  opi* 
nion,  even  Saint  Auguftin^  in  fpite  of  his 
great  veneration  for  this  philofopherj  could 
not,  poffibly,  fuhfcribe ;  nay,  this  author 
liath  taken  the  pains  to  colledl  authorities^ 
from  which  he  proves,  that  Plato  died  long 
before  the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  had 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  underfland  the  books 

of  Mofes.ff; 

As 

{j>J  See  "  de  civitate  Dei.  1.  8.  c.  i.'* 

(q)  All  the  works  of  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church j 
breathe  the  fpirit  of  Platonifra.  Saint  Juftin  exprefsly 
faith,  that  if  he  quitted  the  fchools,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato  was  taught,  it  was  not  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Chriftians,  but 
becaufe  it  was  not  entirely  the  fame.  "  Non  equidem 
quod  aliense  funt  a  Chrifto  Platonis  doftrin^e,  fed  quod 
non  funt  ex  ofnni  parte  fimiles."  (Apolog.  i.)  This 
philofophy,  involved  in  fuch  a  fimilitude  to  chrillianity. 
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As  enthufiafm  and  fubtlety  continually 
leap  over  all  bounds,  ibme  di  fad  vantages,  of 
courle,  relulted  from  this  union  between 
philolbphy,  and  religion.  In  faft,  if  a  fm all 
number  of  fimple  and  upright  fouls  were  en- 
trufted  with  the  prelervation  of  the  faith,  yet 
the  world  was  fx.'iW  of  Platonic  Chrijiians^  and 
U  3  Chrijlian 

maintained  an  influence  even  over  opinions,  refpefting 
ivorl'hip,  or,  to  ipeak  more  properly,  over  the  notions 
of  the  relation  between  the  creature,  and  the  Creator  j 
to  this  philofophy,  Quietilm  feems  indebted  for  its  ori- 
gin, as  Saint  Auguliin  exprefsly  alTerts,  that,  according 
to  the  Platonic  fyllem,  the  Philofopher  ojght  to  be  in 
love  with  God ;  and  that  he  who  ihall  have  thus  loved 
God,  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  him.  "Ipfum  autem 
verum,  ac  fummum  bonum  Plato  dipt  Deymj  unde 
vult  eiTe  philofophum  amatorem  Dei,  ut  quoniam  phi- 
lofophia  ad  beatam  viani  tendit,  frueqs  D^o  fit  beatua 
qui  Deum  amaverit."  (de  civ.  Dei.  1.8.  c.  8.X 

Origen,  whofe  charadler  is  that  of  having  violated 
every  principle,  h?.th  perverted  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
more  than  any  of  the  ecclefi all ical  writers.  I  fhall  only 
produce  one  example,  from  amongft  a  thoufand  ;  it  is 
taken  from  his  Apology,  (book  6.)  where,  quoting 
thefe  very  obfcare  words  of  Plato  ;  "  in  rebus  omnibus 
quas  ad  Icientiam  adhibere  necefTe  eft,  tria  funt,  quar- 
tum  autem  ipfamet  fcientia  :  horum  primum  eft  nomen, 
aiterum  fermo,  tertium  idolum,  quartum  fcientia:" 
three  things  are  neceflary  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  which   is   but   the  fourth  thing  j    fir  ft  the 

name. 
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Chrijlian  Platonifis.  A  paffion  for  Metaphy- 
fics  foon  became  conneded  with  a  paffion  for 
Magic,  and  then,  every  thing  was  involved 
Xti,  controverfies,  and  in  prodigies.  Hence 
fprang  thofe  fchifms,  and  herefies,  which, 
even  in  the  moft  profperous  times,  threw  the 
church  into  divifions,  and  armed  her  children 

againft 

name,  fecondly,  the  difcourfe,  or  the  word,  thirdly, 
the  image,  or  the  figure,  and  fourthly,  knowledge,  or 
fcience.  Origen  obferves,  that  the  Chriftians  adopted 
the  fame  principle,  and  that  Saint  John,  the  Baptift,  i^ 
the  name,  the  voice,  '^  vox  clamantis  in  deferto;'* 
Jefus  Chrifc,  the  difcourfe,  or  the  word  ;  that  the  fen^ 
fibie  form,  (/' fcrma  quse  in  anima  impreffa  manet 
poftquam  in  ilia  Chriftus  fuum  verbuxn,  fua  vulnera 
impreffit")  anfvvers  to  the  image,  or  the  figure,  and  in 
'  fhort,  that  the  farrie  is,  alfo,  fcience  or  knowledge. 
It  is  this  Platonic  delirium,  which  makes  Origen  con- 
flan  tly  believe  that;  the  Angels,  enjoyed  within,  them^ 
felves,  a  portion  of  the  Divinity.  He  faith,  "the 
Tcafon  why  I  do  not  adore  them,  is,  becaufe  I  have 
thought  that,  as  men  a,re  frequently  deceived,  either 
hy  their  own  ideas,  or  Ly  the  miftakes  of  others,  fot 
amongfl  the  fouls,  which  have  quitted  the  bodies,  in 
which  they  refided,  amongfl  even  the  Angels,  and  the 
pemon§,  fome  may  be  found,  who,  feduced  by  cerrain 
probabilities,  or  led  aftray  by  fome  fophiftry,  might 
become  capable  of  pretending  to  be  Gods.  Now,  as  it 
Is  difHcult  for  men  to  unravel  all  this  myllery,  the 
plaineft,  and  befl  method  is,  to  offer  no  adoration,  tQ 
any  beings  of  this  ordei*. 
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againft  each  other.  The  fincerity  of  plain 
dealing  was  foon  funk  amidft  the  implacable 
violence  which  infecfled  the  theological  dif- 
piites.  Perplexed  in  their  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  a  fet  of  frivolous  and  obfcure  opinions, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  artrfice : 
and  as  the  fimplicity  of  the  true  Chriftian 
do<5lrine,  difdained  to  mingle  with  all  thefe 
cavillings,  they  counterfeited  books,  and 
forged  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls.  Unfor- 
tunately, thefe  illufions  were  not  only  ele- 
vated into  credit,  by  a  falfe  and  extravagant 
zeal;  but  it  too  frequently  happened,  that 
authors,  reputable  in  every  other  refpeft,^ 
fell  into  the  fnare,  and  thus,  brought  into, 
queftion  the  truths,  v/hich  they  were  anxious 
to  inculcate.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern,  to 
obferve  fuch  a  writer,  as  Laiflantius/rj  con- 
fidently,  quoting  pafh^ges  from  the  works  of 
Mercurius  Trifm.egiflus,  and  the  books  of 
the  Erythr^an  Sibyl  i  produdlions  acknow- 
ledcred  to  have  been  counterfeited,  and  in 
which  the  forgery  betrays  itfelf,  by  the  bad 
policy  of  their  authors,  who  were  fo  abfurd 
as  to  exprefs  their  meaning,  more  clearly, 
U  4  than 

(r)  See  Inilit.  1.  4. 
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than  all  the  ancient  Prophets  have  expreiTed 
theirs. 

The  misfortune,  entailed  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Ecclefiaftical  writers,  of  the 
three  firfl:  ages,  of  having  fallen  into  fome 
herefy,  may  be  confidered  as  a  punifhment, 
inflided  upon  them,  becaufe  they  abandoned 
the  fimplicities  of  the  Gofpel,  for  the  fubtle- 
ties  of  the  fchools.  Indeed,  not  to  mention 
the  opinion  of  the  Millenarians,  which  wae, 
almoft  generally  received  amongft  them,  it 
is  evident,  that,  at  one  time,  they  maintain- 
ed the  Metempfycofis,  or  the  tranfmigratioa 
of  fouls,  into  the  bodies  of  animals  j  (a  doc- 
trine embraced  by  Saint  Juftin)  (s)  at  another 
time,  they  afferted,  (witnefs  Tertullian)  that 
the  foul,    and  even   God  were  maLeria};(7j 

and, 

(s)  "  Qui  autem  videndi  (Deum)  fritultate  indigni 
judicati  funt,  quidnam  inquLt  (Triphon)  paduntur  ?  in 
aliquo  ferarum  corpore  velut  in  carcere  vinciuntur, 
atque  id  fupplicium  eorum  ell."  He  faith,,  alfo,  th^t 
louls,  being  created,  as  the  world  was  created,  are, 
like  the  world,  perilhable.  "  Qjja  de  causa,  et  mo- 
riuntur,  et  puniuntur,"  (Dialog.) 

(/)  '*  Ncs  aqtem  animam  corporalern,  el  hie-  pra- 
fiteaiur,  et  in  fuo  vcIuiTiine  probamus  habentem  pro- 
prium  genus  fubiiantia?,  et  foliditatis,  per  quam  quid, 
et  fcntire,  et  pati  poffit."  And,  in  another  placCj 
*^  quis  negabit  Deum  elTe  corpus :  SiC^^^ 


m 
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and,  at  another  time,  they  denied,  with  Ar- 
nobius,  the  creation  of  man ;  and  invalidated 
the  teilimonies  from  Genefis,  relative  to  the 
creation  of  the  vior]d.(u)  With  refpeft  to 
all  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  fuch  hath 
condantly  been  the  fate  of  thole  writers,  who 
were  free,  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  iinder- 
ftandings ;  ,  and  that,  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  in  thefe  later  ages,  have  not  met 
with  the  fame  misfortune,    they  were,  in  a 

great 

(«)  See  1.  2.  adverfas  gentes,  where  he  obferves  that, 
perhaps,  an  infiuity  of  ages  hath  paffed  away,  fi nee  the 
world  was  created;  that  it  is  impoflible  to  know  the 
defigns  of  God  ;  and  facrilege  to  believe,  that  he  cre- 
ated men,  iince  experience  proves,  that  they  are  very 
wicked,  and  niuch  inclined  to  evil.*  Jt  is  iingular 
that  Arnobius,  a  well  inftrufted  author,  and  who  wrote 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  third  age,  fhould  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  doflrine  of  original  fm, 

*  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  learned  author,  in  this  place, 
cUudes  to  the follovjing  -pajjage  in  Arnobius:  ^'  fed procul  hac 
abeat fcelerata-  opinionis  immanitas,  ut  Deus  credatur  om-r 
v'ipotens,  magnarum,  et  in-viJihiliuTn  rerum  Sator,  et  Con~ 
diior,  Procreator,  tarn  mobiles  animas  genuijfe  gra~jitatis,  ac 
fonderis,  conftamiaque  nullius  :    in  ^oitia  labiles,  in  pecca- 

ioruin  genera  uni~<;erja  decli--ves,  fefr." I  ha've  taken 

the  liberty  to  infert  the  Greek  quotations  in  this  laji  note,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  text.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the; 
■boffages  njuere  nvritten  in  the  manufcript  copy  of  this  elegant 
parforniance,  exacily  as  they  are,  here,  refored,  and  that  the 
errors  and  omijjlcns  have  arifen,  folely,  from  the  negUgem^ 
if  the  printer,     JC. 
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great  meafure,  indebted  for  an  exemption 
from  it,  to  the  advantage  of  having  knowa 
the  decifions  of  the  CEcumenical  church,  and 
to  the  happy  neceffity,  under  which  they 
were  laid,  of  fubmitting  their  reafon  to  the 
canonical  decrecs.(';si'j 

But, 

(x)  Before  the  patronsige  of  the  emperors  permitted 
the  bifhops  to  aflemble,  and  form  cecumenical  councils, 
there  was  nothing,  which  could  have  ferved,  as  an  ef- 
tabliftied  rule,  in  the  matter  of  doflrine.  The  church, 
Jiad,  as  yet,^no  vifible  chief,  whofe  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged, or  confirmed  \  for,  fetting  afide  the  pri- 
vileges, which  the  bifhops  of  Rome  might  have  claimed^ 
as  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were;  in  faft,  indebted,  for  their  credit,  to  their  poil- 
tion,  that  is,  to  the  advantage  which  they  enjoyed  by 
keeping  their  fee,  at  the  capital.  But,  before  the  em- 
perors had '  embraced  the  faith,  and,  particularly^ 
whilft  they  perfecuted  it,  this  pre-eminence  could  not 
have  been  very  diftingui{hed.  We  may,  indeed,  per- 
ceive that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  quarrel  between  Donatusj 
bifhop  of  CafcC  Nigra;,  and  Ccecilian,  bifhop  of  Carthage, 
Melchiades,  the  biihop,  or  pope  of  Rome,  (the  tvyo 
words  were  fynonimous)  having  affembled  a  council  at 
B-ome,  the  decrees  of  this  council  were  i;iot  obferved  } 
fo  that  Conllantine  was  obliged  to  appoint  another 
council,  to  meet  at  Aries,  at  which  council,  pope  Syl- 
vefter  did  not  aflill,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  proxy  j  nor 
did  he  even  obtain  any  intelligence  of  its  decrees,  but 
by  common  letter  of  advige,  in  which  neither  his  affent, 

nor 
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But,  although  thefe  contradidlions  fome- 
what  expofcd  the  reputation  of  the  Chriftian 
fchools,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  they  ren- 
dered them,  from  another  quarter,  very  ef" 
fential  fervices ;  fince  the  new  dodtrine  amply 
regained,  in  ?.  negative  fenfe,  the  advantages 
which  it  loft,  in  a  pofitive  fenfe.    Saint  Juftin^ 

Tatian, 

nor  his  approbation  were  demanded.  Eufebius,  who 
enters  into  a  long  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Nicene 
council,  doth  not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
bilhop  of  Rcrne,  and  is  fatisfied  with  merely  obfervingj, 
that  "Tr4  /3aa-*?^£t'sc-r;  TroXsf?  o  f/.iv  7rpo£r&.'?  vtPiifii  ^i»  y^pct;i 
'^Tfio'^vTSfoi  5'  ecvm  vacotreg  Tr,v  ecvra  T«|iv  iii7:/ifovi.  The  bl- 
fliop  of  the  royal  city  abfented  himfelf  en  account  of 
his  great  age  ;  feme  of  the  elders,  however,  were  pre-r 
fent,  who  fupplied  his  plage."  (V.  Eufeb.  a  Reading, 
fol.  V.  I.  p.  580.)  *'  Sozomenes  hath  written  nearly 
to  the  fame  efFeft  ;  laAis?  ob  o;^  hx  y^i^oct;  cfrrB^^tiAirccvi  to, 
but  Julius,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  was  abfent." 
(Sozomeni  hift.  fasc.  4.  p.  34.  c.  17.  Reading,  v.  2.) 
If  it  fometimes  happened  that  the  metiopolitan  churches 
were  referred  to,  that  they  might  fettle  particular  points 
of  dodrine,  this  was  an  advantage,  which  Rome  only 
enjoyed  in  common  with  the  reft.  Amidft  a  multitude 
of  authorities,  which  clearly  prove  it,  1  fhall  cite  one, 
from  TertuUian  (de  prasfcriptione).  This  author,  in-^ 
forming  us  in  what  manner  herefies  are  to  be  diftin-s 
guifhed,  from  the  orthodox  doiilrine,  faith,  that  re^^ 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  traditions  of  the  church  : 
**  if  in  Achaia,  confult  Corinth  ;  if  in  Macedonia^ 
confult  Philippi,  and  ThefTalonica  ;  if  in  Afia,  confuU 
flphefus;  an^  if  in  Italy,  confalt  Rome," 
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Tatian,    Minutius  Felix,  Origen,  and   Lac*» 
tantius  had  examined,    with  the  moft  fcrii^ 
pulous  attention,  all  the  dogmas  of  Paganifm  ;■ 
they  had  dared  to  pluck  afide  the  veil,  which 
covered    this   falfe    religion  •,    and  as   it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  ideas,  fecretly  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  through  enlightened  and  jlh 
dicious  minds,  wait  but   for  the   moment  o^ 
liberty,  or  the  daring  efforts  of  fome  author, 
before  they  blaze  out,    at  every  point,  and 
avenge  the  rights  of  injured  reafon  ;  fo  each 
intelligent    individual,    who  exifted    at  that 
period,    read   with    avidity  thefe  intereRing 
controverfies.    It  is  even  probable,  that  whilft 
fuch   controverfies  bellowed  obligations,  by 
deftroying  prejudices  at  once  fo  ridiculous, 
and  deeply   rooted,  they,  at  the  fame  time, 
ftamped  fome  degree  of  favour  on  the  opi- 
nions, which  were  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed 
in  their  place.     In  cheriihing  the  Chriftians, 
men  cherifhed   the  enemies  of  the  priefts  > 
nor   were   they    infenfible    of   the    kindnefs, 
which  they  had  received  from  them,   by  the 
overthrow  of  lo  ancient  an  impofture.     How 
unfortunate    a    circumilance     mull   it    have 
proved,  if  a   fevere    poUcy   had,    then,    de- 
prived us  of    thole  learned   produdions,  ta 

which,^ 
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which,    amidft  many  other  valuable  acqui- 
fitions,  we  ftand  particularly  indebted  for  the 
precious  illuftrations  of   antiquity,  and  the 
enlightened  memorials  of  the  long  empire  of 
fuperilition  !  happily,  the  profcription  againft 
books,  did  not  begin  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  age^    for,  although  the  philofophi- 
cal  emperors,    fuch  as   Trajan,    Antoninus^ 
and  Marcus   Aurelius,  too  rigoroufly,  called 
to  an  account,  a  fefb,  whom   they  ought  to 
have  tolerated,    yet  they  never  levelled  their 
perfecutions   againll  the  works,    which  the 
leaders  of   this   fed   had    compofed.     They 
judged   it  more  becoming,  to  treat  with  re- 
fpecc,  thofe  mute  and  peaceable  depoiitaries 
of  the  fentiments  of  mankind  ;  and   they  re- 
garded  them,    as  facred  afylums,    open   to 
every  fyftem,  whether  founded   in  error,  or 
conceived  in  the  fpirit  of  truth.    The  Chrifti- 
?.ns   exclaimed  violently  againft  the  new  ty- 
ranny, to  which    their  books  were  expofed  : 
they   refifted   the   fearch   of   the   inquifitors, 
with   the     moft    unfhaken    refolution,    com- 
prifing   within   their  anathemas  all  the  Tra~ 
ditcres^  that  is,   thofe   who  were  fo  pufilla- 
nimous  as  to  iacrifice  their  books  or   bibles 


to  che  m?o;i[|:raies. 


As 
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As  to  the  reft,  Perfccution  ferved  only  te> 
caft  an  additional  luftre  over  the  reputation 
of  the  Chriftians.  Under  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment-, every  aft  of  feverity  is,  at  once,  deem- 
ed unjufV.  And  who,  indeed,  could  have 
beheld  without  concern,  the  fate  of  thefe  un^ 
happy  v/retches,  daily  dragged  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  feme  freed- man j  fome  creature 
lifted  into  place,  who,  invefted  with  the  title 
either  of  Pretor,  or  of  Proconful,  concluded 
that  he  had  a  right  to  give  laws  to  opinion^ 
and  pafs  his  judgement  on  the  confcience  of 
another  ?  Thus,  all,  except  thofe  fanatics 
who  had  been  infefted  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
the  priefts,  pitied  and  encouraged  the  Chrifti- 
ans, whofe  writings,  every  where,  recom- 
mended that  toleration  which  Jefus  Chrift 
had  taught  them,  and  which,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  lot,  it  was  their  intereft  to 
preach  of.  They  v/ere  particularly  careful 
to  flee  from  the  prefence  of  tyrannical  ma- 
giftrates  **  and  they  travelled  into  the  re- 
moteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
reveal  their  dogmas  to  plain  and  untutored 
minds.  They  defcribed  a  God  of  peace,  a 
God,  who  confidered  all  mankind  as  his 
children  •,  and  who  admitted  not  of  any  dif* 

fcrencc 
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"tereince  between  them,  whether  they  were 
nobles,  or  plebeians,  Romans,  or  Barba- 
rians, free,  or  in  lliwery.  Thus^  wasChrifti- 
anity  extended  throughout  the  provinces,  buc 
principally  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  it  was 
lb  generally  propagated,  that  although  Con-- 
flancius,  Chlorus,  and  Conftantine,  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  did  not  totally  embrace  it,  yet  they 
thought  it  good  policy  to  countenance  ir> 
with  their  favour,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of 
it,  in  oppoficion  to  the  preponderating  in- 
■fluence  of  Dioclefian  and  Galerius. 

As  we  have,  now,  carried  our  reflei5lionsj 
down  to  that  important  sera,  in  which,  Con- 
llantine,  having  united  in  a  fubmiflion  to  his 
laws,  the  largeft  empire  that  ever  exifted^ 
employed  his  whole  power,  to  render  Chrifti- 
anity  the  ruling  religion,  we  jfhall,  for  a 
moment,  fix  our  attention  on  the  reign  of 
this  prince.  Here,  then,  we  conclude  our 
•remarks  on  Chriftianity,  the  progrefs  of 
v/hich  ceales  to  be  extraordinary,  v/hen  di- 
rected by  the  operations  of  the  moft  power- 
ful, and  the  mod  abfqlute  of  all  the  emperors. 


C  H  A  P, 
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CHAP.     IV. 

On  Conjlantme, 

3.  HE  fourth  age  of  the  church  opened 
under  the  moil  unfortunate  aufpices.  An 
empire  divided  amongft  the  chiefs  of  the 
Barbarians,  defolated  by  continual  wars,  and 
ravaged  by  a  foreign  army  ;  a  religion,  at 
one  moment,  perfecuted  by  the  prince,  and 
at  another  moment,  tearing  in  pieces  her  own 
entrails  ;  now  timid,  now  furious ;  then 
weak,  then  fanatic  ;  either  condemned  to 
filence,  or  loft  in  herefies,  conformably  to 
the  caprice  of  fovereigns,  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  ftate  ;  the  deftru6lion  of  all  public 
morals  ;  licentioufnefs,  or  defpotifm  ufurp- 
ing  the  place  of  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment; 
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ment ;  and  avarice,  and  depredation  feated 
on  the  tribunals,  compofe  the  objedts  which 
fill  up  the  pidure,  prefented  to  us,  -by  the 
Roman  empire,  or  rather,  by  the  whole 
world.  During  this  dreadful  chaos,  during 
this  total  overthrow  of  power  and  opinion, 
mankind  v/aited  in  expeflation  of  a  mafter ; 
one  of  thofe  ferocious  warriors,  who,  whilfl 
he  remained  too  formidable  to  dread  an 
oppofition  from  the  people,  might  prove 
equally  invincible  againft  the  attacks  of  rival 
nations,  was  all  they  afked  for.  Although 
no  longer  defirous  of  liberty,  yet  they  were 
anxious  to  enjoy  peace  ;  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  was  already  bent ;  their  intrepidity 
was  exhaufted  •,  and  whatfoever  might  have 
been  the  will  of  a  defpot,  an  univerfal  prin- 
ciple of  adulation  was  prepared  to  adopt  it. 
Dioclefian  alike  wearied  with  battles  and 
with  glory  •,  at  once  loathing  the  occupations 
of  a  general,  and  the  employments  of  a  fo- 
vereign  J  but  particularly  difpleafed  with  the 
Romans,  whofe  bafenefs,  and  ingratitude  he 
had  experienced,  defpifed  the  lullre,  and  ap- 
prehended the  dangers,  which  furrounded 
the  throne  of  the  v/orld,  and  this  too,  at  a 
time  when  he  was,  of  all  others,  the  .  moft 
Vol.  I.  X  worthy 
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worthy  of  filling  it.  Unfortunately,  he  fore- 
faw'  not,  until  it  was  too  late,  the  part 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take  j  but  like  a 
commander,  who  difmantles  the  conquered 
place  before  it  be  abandoned,  he  rendered 
the  pofl,  which  he  quitted,  impoffible  to  be 
maintained.  The  empire  was  divided  into 
four  diocefes^  or  governments.  An  illufory 
ballance  of  power  had  been  eftablifhed, 
amongft  the  chiefs,  who  under  the  titles  of 
either  Ca^far,  or  AuguHus,  prefided  over  the 
feveral  departments.  The  colleagues,  united 
only  by  illegal  marriages,  or  forced  adop- 
tions, unavoidably,  became  mutual  rivals  5 
and  he  v/ho,  firft,  triumphed  over  his  com- 
petitor, was  fure  of  invelting  himfelf,  Ihortly 
afterwards,  with  the  rank,  and  authority  of 
an  univerfal  monarch.  It  was  under  thefe 
circumftances,  that  Condantine,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  adorned  with  all  the  gifts  of 
nature,  inherited  a  power,  which  Conflan- 
tius,  his  father,  had  made  a  favourite  and  de- 
lirable  objedl.  To  reign,  was^  in  fadl,  to 
wage  war.  His  firfl:  exploits  were  dir^ded 
againft  the  Franks.  A  conqueror  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a  peaceable  fovereign  amongft  the 
Gauls,  he,  quickly,  fixed  his  views  on  Italy. 

There 
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There,  the  fway  of  Maxentius  was  grown 
deteltable.  At  once,  cruel,  and  fuperltitious, 
whilfl:  he  conlulted  the  oracles,  his  hands 
were  imbrued  in  human  blood.  This  period 
was  the  empire  of  magic.  Every  place  was 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  evocations,  of  fa- 
crifices,  and  of  predi<5lions.  Whether,  as 
Eufebius  faith,  Conftantine,  intimidated  by 
the  inchantments  of  Maxentius,  fought  after 
other  arms,  wherewith  to  oppofe  him ;  or 
whether  his  acquaintance  with  the  difpofition 
of  a  people,  irritated  by  perfecutions,  and  in- 
clined tov/ards  chriftianity,  infpired  him  with 
the  idea  of  placing  his  fiipport,  upon  a  new 
religion,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  eager  in  tef- 
tifying  his  averfion  from  thofe  falfe  deities^ 
and  his  attachment  to  the  mode  of  worfnip, 
peculiar  to  the  Chrillians. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obfcure,  than  the 
hiftory  of  the  Labarum^  or  crofs,  which  ap- 
peared to  Conftantine,  whilft  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  What  hath  beea 
written,  either  to  confirm,  or  to  confute  this 
circumftance,  may  be  feen  in  a  work  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Le  Beau.(y)  I  prefume  it  to 
X  2  be 


(y)  Hift.  du  bas  Erap.  torn.  j. 
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,be  exceedingly  clear,  that  the  period,  and 
the  jplace,  at  which  this  event  happened,  arc 
equally  uncertain.  Not  only  Origen,  but  all 
the  profane  hiftorians  are  filent,  on  the  fub- 
je6t.(z)  Even  Eufibius  doth  not  relate  it, 
as  a  fad  generally  known,  but  as  an  incident 
mentioned  to  him  by  Conftantine  \(a)  neither 
was  there  any  vifible  trace  of  the  prodigious 
efFc6t,  which  fuch  a  miracle  ought  to  have 
produced,  fince  the  army  of  this  prince,  ftill 
remained  devoted  to  Paganifm,  and  fince  he 

himfelf 


(tt)  The  author  might  have  excepted  the  learned 
writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  whofe  credulity,  and 
complaifance  have  implicitly  adopted  from  Eufebius>  aa 
account  which  that  father  only  believed  in  part.  K. 

(fl)  Quod  ii  quidem  ab  alio  quopiam  diceretur,  haud 
facile  auditores  fidem  eflent  habituri.  {De  'vita  Con- 
fiantint,  lib.  i.  cap.  38.  It  is  certain/ that  if  Eufebius 
imagined  that  he  was  relating  a  faft,  as  fufficiently 
known,  and  as  generally  confeffed  as  this  ought  to  have 
been,  he  would  not  either  have  written  with  fo  much 
precaution,  or  have  begun  with  agreeing,  that  if  any 
other,  except  Conftantine,  had  mentioned  this.circum- 
ftance,  his  audience  would  not  ha^'e  given  him  much 
credit.  Thus  the  whole  authenticity  of  this  narrative, 
is  confined  to  the  teftimony  of  two  perfons ;  the  one, 
probably  inftigated  either  by  enthufiafm,  or  policy  j 
and  the  other  engaged  by  fituation,  and  intereii,  to  re- 
ceive the  ftory,  as  a  truth. 
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himfclf  did  not  declare  that  he  was  become  a 
Chriftian,  until  fome  time  afterwards.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  reafon,  that  this  hif- 
tory  hath  been  often  called  in  queftion,  and 
confidered  as  a  picus  fraud^[b)  which  is  the 
word  of  all  falfities,  becauie  by  poifoning 
even  the  very  fource  of  truth,  it  expofes  the 
mod  facred  authorities,  to  all  thofe  doubts 
which  profane  writers  are  fo  ready  to  caft 
upon  them.  But,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened, it  is  a  pofitive  truth,  that  Conftantine 
granted  to  the  Chriftians,  a  protection  fo 
ftrikingly  marked,  that  the  firft  ufe,  which 
he  made  of  his  vidlory  over  Maxentius,  was 
to  engage  Licinius  to  proclaim  an  afl  of  to- 
leration in   their  favour. 

It  is  at  this  period,  that  we  may  fix  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch,  which  v/e  fhould 
ftile  the  fine  age  of  the  church,  if  the  dif- 
putes,  the  cabals,  the  fchifms,  and  the  cruel 
and  extravagant  errors,  with  which  he  was 
agitated,  had  not  tarnilhed  the  luftre  of  thefe 
profperous  days.  Here,  bifhops  accufed  bi- 
Ihops  of  having  ftolen  the  facred  vefi!els,  whilft 
a  woman  gave  away  the  chief  fee  in  Africa. 
X  3  There 

(bj  See  Echtird's  Reman  hiftory. 
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There,  Chriftians,  fcarcely  efcaped  from  one 
perfecution,  carried  on  a  fecond,  ftill  more 
cruel  than  the  firfl,  againft  themfelves,  by 
turns  reproaching  one  another,  either  with 
defertion,  or  with  treafon.(c)  And  here,  a 
fet  of  zealots,  lefs  ambitious  indeed,  but 
more  fanatic,  had  fubftituted  barbarity  in  the 
place  of  outrage  :  it  is  impoiTible  to  refleft 
without  horror,  on  thofe  heretics,  called 
•  Circumcelliones^  a  kind  of  Maniacs,  who,  mif- 
taking  the  words,  pr^i/^  het-o  God,  for  a  fignal 
to  rally  together,  and  not  daring  to  tranf- 
grefs  the  precept  of  the  gofpel,  which  for- 
bade them  to  draw  the  fword,  knocked  down 
with  clubs,  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace 
their  tenets ;  and  were  fometimes  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  madnefs,  as  to  precipitate  them- 
felves into  the  Tea  ;  as  if  there  had  been  con- 
tagions, peculiar  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
body  J  and  as  if  cruelty  towards  others,  and 
towards  themfelves,  had  been  as  much  a  dif- 
eafe  attending  on  the  ignorant  and  uiperfti- 
tious  man,  as  the  leprofy  is  a  diforder,  which 
naturally  vifits  the  poor  and  the  uncleanly 
man.     No  church  enjoyed   tranquility,    no 

afylum 

(ej  See  Hill;,  eccl,  de  Fleury  tcm.  2. 
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afylum  remained,  in  which  peace,  and  cha- 
rity could  have  refided  ;  for,  although  the 
controverfies  which  difturbed  Afia,  were  not 
attended  with  luch  cruel  effects,  as  thofe  con- 
troverfies by  which  the  EafI:,  Europe,  and 
Africa  were  torn,  yet  they  were  much  more 
vain  and  frivolous.  I  am  pleafed  with  that 
ingenuous  manner,  in  which  Eufebius  writes, 
when  he  relates  thofe  quarrels,  which  arofe, 
at  the  time,  when  the  palTover  was  to  be  ce- 
lebrated. "  Every  one  (faith  he)  differed  in 
opinion,  from  another ;  no  two  perfons  could 
agree  about  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  nor 
was  an  individual  found,  who  knew  what  re- 
medy to  apply  ;  for  amidft  fuch  a  multitude 
of  different  counfels,  there  was  not  the  lead 
reafon  advanced,  why  the  fcale  fhould  be  in- 
clined more  to  the  one,  than  to   the  other 

fide.'T^; 

X  4  And 


(J)  "  Itaque  cum  omnes  ubique  populi  jam  dudum 
inter  fe  diffiderent,  et  facri  religionis  noftras  ritus  con- 
turbarentur,  mortalium  quidem  nemo  erat  qui  huic 
malo  remedium  poiTet  adhibere,  cum  utrinque  inter  fe 
diiTentientes  velut  sequata  lance  con troverfia  penderet." 

I  cannot  refill  the  opportunity  of  introducing,  on  this 
occaiion,  a  paiTage'  from  Arnobius,  which  feems  to  be 

exceedingly 
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And  yet,  thefe  internal  diforders  did  not 
prevent  Chriilianity  from  acquiring  frelh  vi- 
gour. In  fpiteof  a  reciprocal  hatred,  in  fpite 
of  a  diverfity  of  opinions,  the  favour  of  the 
fovereign,  and  the  extindion  of  Paganifm, 
was,  as  it  were,  the  rallying  point,  to  which 
every  fe6l  equally  tended.  The  ecclefiaitical 
authority  hath  never  been  refufed  to  thofe 
princes,  who  countenanced  the  ecclefiaftics. 
Conftantine,  fcarcely  a  Catechumen,  and  as 
yet  half  a  Barbarian,  flained  in  his  reputation, 
by  feveral  parricides,  and  furrounded  with 
concubines,  and  an  illegitimate  offspringj 
was  foon  confidered  as  an  oracle,  ^  in  all  mat- 
ters 


exceedingly  judicious.  *"  Where  (faith  he,  b.  2.)  is 
the  opinion,  fo  rational,  and  fo  plaufible,  that  the 
fpirit  of  controveri)'  cannot  fhake  it  ?  can  any  pofition 
be  fo  abfurd,  as  to  render  fpecious  arguments,  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  it  ?  w(hen  a  perfon  is  once  convin- 
cedj  either  of  the  truth,  ur  of  the  falfity  of  any  thing, 

he, 

*  ^idejf  enhn  quod  humana  ingenia  lahefaStare  JJudio  con- 
tradiiiionis  non  aud'eant  ?  qua7n~ois  ilhtd  quod  infirmare  tnoli- 
unhir,  fit  purum,  et  liquidum,  et  'veritatis  eb/ignatiotie  mu- 
niium  ?  aut  quid  rurfus  aJferen^erlfimUlbus  argumentis  non 
queunt,  quam'Dis  fit  apertijfune  falfum,  quatni^is  cvidens,  ?na- 
pifejiumque  mendaciufn  ?  cum  enhn  fibi  perfuaferit  quis  ejfe 
aliquid,  aut  non  eJfe,  amat  quod  opinatur  ajferere,  et  acumine 
alios  anteire,  maximh  ft  agatur  res  fumj/wta^  et  abulia,  ei 
ialigirie  i:i'Viluta  natur,is,     Anwb.   I.    z. 
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ters  relating  to  doflrine.  His  mediation  was 
invoked,  during  each  controverfy,  and  his 
prefence  was  defired  at  every  council.  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  length  were  thefe  things  carried, 
that  he  was  requefted  to  deliver  out  fermons 
and  paftoral  inftructions.  The  reward  of  fo 
much  adulation  was  the  prefcription  pro- 
nounced loon  afterwards  pgainfl  the  Gods9 
their  temples,  and  their  minifters.  Chrifti- 
anity  opprefied,  preached  in  favour  of  to- 
leration •,  but  Chriftianity,  when  rendered  the 
ruling  religion,  became  intolerant  in  her  turn; 
and  the  bifhops,  at  once  forgetting  the  pre- 
cepts 

he,  immediately,  from  a  paffion  for  difputation,  be- 
comes attached  to  his  own  idea,  and  foon  feeks,  folely, 
to  acquire  a  fuperiority  over  his  adverfary,  by  dint  of 
the  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  by  fubtlety  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  fome  obfcure  queftion,  involved  by  its  na- 
ture, in  darknefs,  is  the  point  in  debate."  Such  re- 
marks frequently  fall  from  the  pen  of  this  excellent  au- 
thor. It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  thofe,  who,  like  him, 
have  written  in  favour  of  religion,  had  been  guided  by 
the  fame  fpirit  of  difcernment  and  toleration.  Bold, 
and  earneft,  whilft  he  refutes  paganifm,  and  the  an- 
cient philofophy ;  modeft,  and  cautious,  whenfoever 
new  doftrines  are  to  be  eftablilhed,  reducing  all  to  the 
belief  of  one  only  God,  and  to  the  pradice  of  the 
natural  law,  he  hath  proved  himfelf  as  much  a  friend 
to  inquifitive  doubt,  as  an  enemy  to  fuperilition. 
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cepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  their  own  true  in- 
terefts,  in  order  to  l^jbdue  their  enemies,  fur- 
nilhed  the  civil  power  with  thofe  arms,  againft 
the  life  of  which,  they  had  fo  long  inveighed. 
They  went  ftill  farther ;  and  even  thefe  men, 
who  believed  alfo  in  Jefus  Chrift,  who  fol- 
lowed the  fame  difcipline,  and  obferved  the 
fame  ceremonies,  but  who  differed  concerning 
fome  abftrufe,  and  fpeculative  opinion,  could 
not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  that  toleration, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  heathens,  but 
fome  years  before.  The  fame  emperor,  who 
in  his  firft  edidl,  in  favour  of  the  Chriflians,. 
had  faid,  in  exprefs  terms :  "it  is  our  will, 
that  fuch  as  follow  the  errors  of  the  Gentiles, 
fliould  enjoy  the  fame  tranquility,  and  the 
fame  repok.  which  the  faithful  enjoy  -,  and  we 
efteem  this  reciprocal  toleration,  to  be  the 
bell  mean  of  propagating  the  truth.  Let  no 
one,  therefore,  prefume  to  m.oleft  his  fellow 
creature  j  let  every  perfon  live  as  he  pleafeth; 
and  let  thofe,  who  chufe  to  adhere  to  a  falfe 
religion,  not  only  enjoy  their  forms  of  wor- 
fhip,  but  their  temples."  The  fame  Con- 
ilantine,  when  fome  time  had  elapfed,  iifue'd 
an  edid  againft  the  heretics,  in  which  he  for- 
bids them  to  have  any  oratories,  and  even 

acquaints 
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acquaints  them,  that  they  muft  not  dare  to 
aflemble  on  any  pretext  whatfoever.C^j  He 
fcnt  foldiers  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, to  pull  down  the  temples,  to  break 
their  idols  in  pieces,  to  imprifon  their  priefts, 
and  to  diiperfe  their  worihippers  j  and  whilfl 
he  thus  eitabliflied  his  tenets,  by  fire  and  the 
Iword,  he  was  himfelf  incefiantly  changing  -, 
perpetually  paffing  over  from  one  party,  to 
the  other  party ;  and  preaching,  and  incul- 
cating contradiflorydoftrines,  until,  atlengch, 
forgetting,  through  the  excefs  of  zeal,  to  be 
baptized,  he  died  an  heretic. 

To  draw  afide  the  maflc,  beneath  which 
feeble  humanity  hath  frequently  remained 
hidden,  is  conftantly  a  painful  employment; 
but  howfoever  odious  it  may  be  in  fociety,  in 
all  hiftorical  refearches,  it  is  at  once  noble 
and  ufeful.  In  fad,  if  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  juftice  requires  that  a  flow  and  impartial 
examination  Ihould  rife  up,  after  a  long  feries 
of  years,  to  redrefs  her  errors,  how  much 
more  is  hiilory,  placed  at  firft  between  the 
fycophant,  and  the  carping  fophifter,  and 
then  delivered  over  to  the  blind  compiler, 

entitled 

(e)  See  Eufeb.  <le  vita  Conft.  1.  2.  c.  46.  and  1.  3, 
c.  66. 
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entitled  to  enter  her  proteft,  againft  the  Ccn-' 
tence  of  the  paft  ages  ?  Conftantine,  by 
throwing  down  the  idols,  had  often  applaud- 
ed himfelf,  for  having  convinced  the  people, 
that  thefe  fplendid  images,  far  from  proving 
afylums  to  the  divinities,  contained  only 
defpicable  afhes,  or  the  tainted  bones  of  dead 
bodies  •,  but  little  did  he  perceive  that  thus 
he  infulted  over  his  own  deftiny.  The  tafk 
of  daring  to  penetrate  into  his  foul,  was  re- 
served for  this  enlightened  age.  The  idol 
being  overthrown,  and  its  rich  covering  de- 
llroyed,  what  then  remains  ?  felf-interefl:, 
paffions,  hypocrify,  and  the  whole  fkeleton  of 
humanity.  Conftantine  is,  of  all  princes, 
he  who  hath  the  moft  influenced  the  ages 
which  fucceeded  that  age  wherein  he  exifted. 
The  objeds  to  which  he  confecrated  his  reign 
"Were  the  deftrudion  of  the  worfliip  of  falfe 
deities,  in  order  to  fubftitute  in  its  place,  the 
worihip  of  Jefus  Chrift;  and  the  tranfportation 
of  the  capital  of  the  world,  from  the  ancient 
theatre  of  her  glory,  to  a  barbarous  and  un- 
cultivated fliore.  The  laft  ftep  hath  not  met 
with  any  apolcgifts  j  but  the  firft  ftep,  by 
endearing  his  memory  to  the  Chriftian  world, 
hath  probably  caft  upon  the  author,  too  much 

of 
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of  the  merit  of  the  work.  As  for  us,  equally 
removed  from  the  bitternefs  of  Zofmius,  and 
the  enthufiafm  of  Eufebius,  we  lliall  not  bor- 
row opinions  from  thefe  authors,  but  only- 
fads.  We  fhall  even  reft  fatisfied,  with 
having  placed  the  reader,  in  a  fituation,  to 
judge  for  himfelf  j  and  to  follow  a  furer  road, 
in  our  obfervations,  we  Hiall  examine  Con- 
ftantine,  under  three  different  points  of  view  i 
as  a  man,  as  a  prince,  and  as  a  Chriftian. 

Were  it  necelTary  for  the  religion  of  Chrift, 
to  borrow  fome  luftre  from  her  followers,  we 
fhould  not  have  confefTed,  but  with  uneafinefs, 
how  much  we  are  conftralned  to  acknowledge 
an  extreme  difference,  between  the  great  and 
fublime  m.inds  of  Trajan^  and  the  Antoninr^ 
and  the  yet  barbarous  chara<5ler  of  Conjiantine: 
but  the  faith  inculcated  by  the  minifters  of 
the  gofpel,  hath  nothing  in  common  with  the 
perfonal  vices  of  this  prince  •,  vices  at  once  fo 
ftriking,  and  fo  odious,  that  we  can  neither 
juftify,  nor  diifemble  them.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  pitied,  for 
having  been  hurried  away  by  the  manners  of 
his  times,  whilft  he  treated  with  fo  much 
cruelty,  the  people  of  Germany,  whom  he 
had   conquered :    but  what   pardon  can   be 

granted 
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granted  to  thofe  wricers,  who,  notwichftand- 
ing  that  they  were  commendable  in  every 
other  refpeft,  initead  of  lamenting  over  thefe 
horrid  perpetrations,  have  ftriven  to  palliate, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  filch  away  the  atrocity 
that  ftained  them  ?  I  cannot,  in  this  place, 
avoid  quoting  a  paffage  from  Mr.  Crevier ; 
it  may  ferve  as  an  inllance  of  the  manner, 
after  which,  hiftory  is  written  in  our  times, 
"  Conftantine  (faith  he)  paffed  the  Rhine, 
and  entered  into  the  country  of  the  Bru^feri, 
whom  he  gave  up  to  the  fir e^  and  the  Jword, 
Nothing  was  fpared.  The  villages  were 
burnt;  the  cattle  were  taken,  or  flaughtered ; 
.the  men  and  women  were  majfacred',  and 
they,  who  efcaped  death,  and  whom  he 
made  prifoners,  underwent  a  fate  ftill  more 
cruel.  As  he  judged  them  incapable  of  ever 
performing  the  leaft  ufeful  fervice  to  the 
caufe,  on  account  of  their  ungovernable 
fiercenefs,  and  their  perfidy,  they  were  thrown 
to    the    wild    beails,     whofe   ferocity    they 

imitated.'Y/J 

What  an  artifice  !    what  an  effort  to  foften 
fuch  abominable  crimes !  and  all  this,  becaufe 

Con- 

Cf)  Eufebius  relates  this  fa(5l  with  thefameir.dulgence. 
See  de  vita  Conft,  1.  i.e.  25. 
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Conftantine  was  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor, 
Ji  partiality  lb  peculiar  to  hiftorians,  fome- 
times  becomes  amufmg,  when  it  is  not  ex- 
erted on  iubjefts  which  feem  to  rife  againft 
it.  Amidft  fo  much  guilt,  a  fimple  homicide, 
though  indeed  exceedingly  uielefs,  and  un- 
merited, may  be  confidered  as  a  trifle;  but  I 
cannot  help  taking  under  my  protedion,  an 
unfortunate  eunuch,  for  whom  Mr.  Le  Beau^ 
and  Mr.  Crevier  have  fhewn  no  compaiTion. 
Conjiajitine  had  ftrong  reafons  to  fufpeft  his 
father-in-law  Maximian ;  but  he  had  deter- 
mined to  delay  executing  his  revenge  on  him, 
until  he  fnould  have  taken  him  in  an  attempt 
to  commit  the  facl.  Having,  therefore, 
been  one  day  informed  by  his  wife  Fatifia, 
that  Maximian  was  to  fulfil  his  intentions,  on 
the  following  night,  and  flab  him  in  his  bed, 
hs  placed  in  it  an  eunuch,  without  doubt,  a 
contemptible  creature,  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
very  innocent  \  and  one  who  had  nothing  to 
do  there.  Mamnian  is  deceived,  and  v/hliil 
he  only  kills  the  eunuch,  fuppofes  that  he 
flays  a  fon- in-law.  Conjlantine  then  fteps  for- 
ward, overwhelm.ed  with  joy  at  the  difcovery^ 
and  orders  his  father-in-law  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  his 

wife. 
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wife,  and  all  the  aiTiflants.  Is  it  polTible,  that 
no  hiftorian  fhould  have  been  induced  to  re- 
mark, that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  taken  away  the  life  of  a  blamelefs  in- 
dividual -,  and  to  have  faved  his  father  from 
the  commifTion  of  an  additional  crime,  and 
himfelf  from  the  guilt  of  parricide  ?  but  I  am 
in  the  wrong  to  expe<5l  that  a  poor  eunuch, 
ihould  be  mentioned  with  any  pity,  whilll 
the  fame  hiftorians  have  expreffed  none  for 
defar  Vakns^  and  C^far  Martinianus,  whofe 
only  crime  v/as,  the  having  been  raifed  to  the 
firft  rank  by  Licinius ;  and  whilft,  alfo,  they 
have  fliewn  as  little  commiferation,  even  for 
LiciniuSy  who,  during  a  long  time,  coequal 
with  Conjiantine^  and,  at  length,  fallen  with- 
in his  power,  though  under  the  fan6lion  of  a 
treaty,  was  fhordy  afterwards  condemned  to 
death,  upon  th«  moft  frivolous  pretexts. 
The  execution  of  an  Augtijlus,,  and  of  the 
two  Ca^fars  ;  the  violation  of  the  public  faith; 
and  treaties,  either  forgotten,  or  broken,  are 
all  as  nothing,  for  an  emperor,  who  proteded 
biHiops,  and  tompofed  homilies. 

What  crimes  could  have  been  added  to 
thefe,  unlefs  they  amounted  to  the  having 
put  to  death  a  wife,  and   a  fon  ?    and  under 

what 
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what  circnmftances  were  fuch  cruelties  com- 
mitted ?  Conflantine  returned  in  triumph  from 
the  Nicean  council  j  he  was  congratulating 
himlelfon  having  given  a  dinner  to  more 
than  three  hundred  bifliops,  and  killed  the 
wounds  of  martyrs ;  when,  on  a  fudden, 
hurried  away  by  mere  fufpicions,  and  from 
the  fingle  imputation  of  a  crime,  the  hardeft: 
to  be  believed,  he  put  to  death  his  foa 
Criipus,f^)  a  youth  of  the  moft  promifing 
hopes.  Shortly  afterwards,  turning  his  fury 
from  the  accufed,  to  the  accufer,  he  ordered 
that  the  emprefs  Faufta  fhould  be  fufFocated. 
The  ties  of  friendiliip  were,  in  his  eftimation, 
no  furer  Tafeguards  than  the  ties  of  blood. 
This  ferocious,  and  irregular  prince,  all  oc- 
cupied as  he  v/as  in  accelerating  the  progreis 
of  Chriftianity,  had  invited  to  his  court, 
Zcpater,  a  Platonic  philofopher,  of  thefchool 
of  Jamblicus.  He  Toon  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  fo  great  a  fliare  of  his  confidence,  and 
intimacy,  that  the  unfortunate  fage,  deluded 
Vol.  I.  Y  away 

(g)  h  is  remarkable,  that  Eufebius,  fearful  of  throw- 
ing too  dark  a  fhade  over  his  beautiful  picture  of  Con- 
il.-intine,  hath  not  taken  the  leaft  notice  of  the  death, 
or  rather  murder  of  Cvrf-pia,  who  was  compelled  to 
fwallcw  poifon.     K. 
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away  from  his  own  country,  could  not  efcaj^e 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Chriftians.  Accufations 
of  forcery  and  magic  had  been  whifpered 
abroad,  and  a  popular  commotion  had  already 
rifen,  when  the  fleet,  which  was  to  import  the 
corn  from  u^gypt,  became  detained  by  con- 
Vary  winds.  The  people,  conftantly  furious, 
and  driven  almoft  to  madnefs,  whenfoever 
fadtious  and  interelled  men  alarm  their  minds 
with  apprehenfions  of  a  {zmine,(b)  did  not 
fail  to  direct  their  fury  againft  Zopater  -,  whilft 
Conftantine,  at  once  a  weak  prince,  and  a 
perfidious  friend,  delivered  up  to  execution 
this  innocent  philofopher.  To  a  character 
fo  cruel,  and  inconftant,  may  be  added  an 
unbridled  pafllon  for  oftentatious  pomp,  and 
an  immoderate  third  after  every  kind  of  glory : 
from  fuch  marks^  it  is  but  too  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  in  the  perfon  of  CojiHantine^  an  odious 
and  contemptible  individual,  whofe  vices,  the 
luftre  of  the  purple,  the  laurels  of  viflory, 
and  the  adulation  of  ages,  have  long  driven 
to  conceal.  Let  us  now  examine  whether 
the  prince  hath  a  better  title  to  our  efleem. 

In 


(h)  Tacitus,  fomewhere  faith,  *'  Plebs  cui  una  ex 
republica  annonse  cura," 
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In  this  cafe,  fafts  feem  to  fpeak  for  them- 
felves.  Conftantine,  born  in  the  very  midft  of 
dangers;  expofed  from  his  infancy,  in  the 
charader  of  an  hoftage,  to  all  the  hatred  of 
his  enemies  i  and  at  length,  efcaping  from 
their  hands,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  no 
fooner  perceives  himfelf  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  than,  being  the  abfolute  mafter 
of  an  extenfive  part  of  the  empire,  he  at- 
tempts to  conquer  the  other  part,  and  to  feat 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  the  world.  What 
fuccefs  could  have  been  more  brilliant  ?  what 
a  fubjeft  for  panegyric!  but  the  philofopher, 
who  is  never  dazzled  by  the  mere  fplendor  of 
actions,  foon  withdraws  his  a^lmiration,  when 
directing  his  refearches  up  to  the  origin  of 
viftories,  he  beholds  only  a  feries  of  battles 
gained.  He  is  convinced,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment, at  which  men  began  to  repofe  their 
whole  truft  and  intereft  in  their  armies,  it 
mud  neceffarily  have  happened,  that  the 
event  of  battles,  decided  eicher  in  favour  of 
the  one,  or  of  the  other  j  that  the  advantages 
acquired  by  war,  may  be  of  high  relative 
value,  but  of  very  little  pofuive  value ;  and 
that  fignal  fuccencs  do  not  always  form  great 
generals.  A  player  at  chefs  may  take  another 
Y  2  "  lefs 
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lefs  ftrong  than  himfelf,  and  yet  be  very  weak. 
In  India,  for  inftance,  we  know  that  entire 
empires  have  been  overthrown,  by  armies, 
who  mio;ht  have  been  forced  to  flee,  before 
fix  battalions  of  European  troops.  It  is  not 
becaufe  he  defeated  the  duke  de  Bcurnonvilk; 
but  becaufe  he  harraflfed  Conde,  and  Montecu- 
culli.,  that  Turenne  is  efteemed  a  great  ge- 
neral, f/j  So  alfo,  in  politics,  the  citizen, 
v;ho  by  dint  of  firmncfs  and  intrepidity,  at- 
tains to  the  power  of  adding  fome  advantage 
to  public  liberty,  is  more  relpeftable  than  the 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  fifty  fatellites, 
makes  a  people  of  Haves  exchange  one 
m.after  for  another   mailer. 

For 


(i)  The  Chevalier  Folard  mentions  this  campaign, 
fatal  to  Turenne,  with  that  enthufiafm,  to  which  the 
merits  of  the  French  general,  and  his  almoft-equally 
illuftrious  competitor  had  fo  ftrong  a  claim.  "  Celle  ci 
fut  le  chef  d'oe^vre  du  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  et  du 
Comte  de  Montecuculli;  il  n'y  en  a  point  de  fi  belle 
dans  I'antiquile  j  il  n'y  a  que  les  experts  dans  le  metier 
qui  puiffent  en  bien  juger."  Montecuculli,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Turenne,  quitted  the  profeffionof  a  foldier, 
gave  this  remarkable  reafon  for  his  retirement.  "  The 
man  v.'ho  has  had  the  honour  to  engage  with  Tufenne, 
maft  not  venture  his  reputation  againft  thofe  who  are  but 
beginning  to  conjmand  armies."     K. 
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For  Conftant'me  to  have  vanquifhed  Licinius, 
and  to  have  triumphed  over  fome  barbarous 
nations,  is,  without  doubt,  no  inconfiderable 
circumrtance  •,  and  yet  the  little  glory  which 
he  receives  from  it,  can  only  laft,  whilft  we 
continue  ignorant  of  the  choice  of  his  means, 
and  the  fagacity  of  his  views.  But  this  em- 
peror, by  placing  his  condufl  in  a  more  in- 
tereftino;  litrht,  hath  given  us  a  ftandard, 
whereby  we  may  judge  of  him.  He  adled  as 
a  legiflator  •,  nor  will  the  reader  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  whether  our  feverity  be 
mifpiaced,  fhould  he  recoiled  that  it  is  this 
prince,  to  whom  we  owe  that  vicious  mixture 
of  xht  civil  power,  and  the  ecdejiaftical  power, 
which  hath  fcattered  fo  much  djforder,  during 
fifteen  centuries,  throughout  the  Chriftian 
world. 

The  nrft  traces  of  the  intervention  of  the 
ccclefiaftical  power,  in  civil  matters,  may  be 
found  in  a  law,  enacted  by  Conftantine,  and 
relative  to  the  enfranchifement  of  flaves.  In 
the  room  of  thofe  formalities,  with  which 
thefe  enfranchifem.ents  were  accompanied,  he 
directed  that  the  atteftation  of  a  bifliop 
fhould,  from  that  time  forward,  be  deemed 
fufficient ;  as  if  the  proceedings  and  deci- 
le 3  fions 
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fions  were  to  be  determined  upon,  like  cafes 
of  confcience,  or  a6ls  of  penance. C^)  Every 
one  recolle6ls  into  how  large  a  field  this  firft 
encroachment  began  to  fprcad.  All  the  dif- 
ferent ways  and  means  were  immediately 
fettled  ;  innumerable  privileges  were  granted 
to  tlie  clergy ;  fuch  as,  a  p>ermiffion  to  re- 
ceive legacies  5  an  exemption  from  all  bur- 
denfome  offices,  namely,  the  colledion  of 
the  taxes,  municipal  pofls,  magiftracies, 
guardianfhips,  &c.  fo  excefllve  were  thefe 
favours,  that,  intereft  foon  checking  enthu- 
fiafm,  it  became  neceflary   to  revoke  them. 

In 

(k)  One  ■  might  reafonably  fufpeft  Conjiantine  ta 
laave  been  actuated  by  fome  fecret  motives,  when  he 
made  this  regulation.  A  multitude  of  flaves,  attracted 
by  that  fpirit  of  equality,  which  reigned  amongft  the 
Chriflians,  prefenredthemfelves  daily,  and  by  embracing 
their  religion,  broke  loofe  from  the  power  of  their 
xefpedlive  mailers.  Thefe  deferters  were,  notwithfland- 
ing,  to  be  given  up,  whenfoever  they  were  demanded  ; 
but  however  flight  the  pretext  for  their  enfranchife- 
ment  might  have  been,,  the  favour  granted  to  the  new 
converts  gave  birth  to  decifions,  fubverfive  of  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  mafters.  Now,  it  is  probable^  that,  to 
extend  this  favour,  ilill  farther,  endeavours  were  ufed 
to  deprive  the  civil  power  of  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  any  procefs  of  this  kind,  and  to  render  the  atteftati-. 
on  of  the  bifliop,  which  might  always  be  depended  upooj. 
fufficientof  itfelf^  without  any  other  forms. 
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In  fact,  almoll  every  one  of  the  citizens,  to 
lecure  his  effeds,  turned  ecclefiaftic  •,  and  ■ 
<jod  was  fo  well  ferved,  that  the  ftate  no 
longer  enjoyed  either  fubjefts//^  or  magi- 
ftrates.  Amongft  all  princes,  the  interefts 
of  their  treafury  or  exchequer,  have,  as  it 
were,  fixed  bounds  to  their  faith  :  but,  how- 
ever unwilling  Conjlantine  might  have  been 
to  give  way  to  the  clergy,  in  a  point  of  fuch 
importance,  he  was  not  afraid  of  facrificing 
to  them  the  mod  ancient  principles  of  the 
Roman  government,  by  revoking  the  le>: 
Papia  Poppaa.  By  this  law,  the  unmarried 
citizens  were  cut  off  from  all  collateral  fuc- 
celTions  j  and  the  married  citizens,  who  had 
no  children,  could  only  claim  the  half  of 
Y  4  fuch 

(I)  Under  Ccnjiantine.,  the  number  of  the  citizens 
was  much  diminiflied,  whilll  the  number  of  flaves,  and, 
of  foreigners,  was  conflderably  increafed.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  extraordinary  that  the  weight  of  taxes,  and 
and  all  public  charges  bore  hard  upon  each  individual. 
The  municipal  employments  were,  in  particular,  fuch 
l^^avy  burdens,  that,  in  the  end,  there  remained  neither 
landed  property,  nor  perfonal  property.  All  thofe  v/ho, 
by  their  fituation,  were  obliged  to  fill  fome  public  office, 
were  called  Curiales.  Now,  the  rank  of  CarzWzV,  and 
any  ecclefiaflical  rank,  were,  by  the  principles  of  the 
church,  deemed  incompatible.  See  Bingham's  anti-» 
^uities  of  the  church,  b.  5.  c.  3. 
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fuch  of  thefe  fucceffions,  as  might  have  fallen 
to  them  ;  neither  were  they  entitled  to  more 
than  the  tenth  part,  of  the  effefls  of  their 
wives,  in  cafe  of  their  deceafe.  Confianline^ 
not  contented  with  having  extinguifhed  thefe 
refpedlabie  remains  of  Roman  policy,  encou- 
raged celibacy,  by  every  poffible  mean  ;  and, 
in  particular,  granted  to  fuch,  as  embraced 
this  itate,  the  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their 
pofTeflions,  previous  to  the  age  required  by 
the  laws. 

But,  whilfl:  thefe  exemptions  were  multi- 
plied, in  favour  of  the  clergy,  a  new  kind  of 
exorbitant  taxes,  fpread  the  greatcft  confter- 
nation  amongft  the  people.  Every  fourth 
year,  the  officers  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
came,  armed  with  whips  and  fticks,  to  col- 
left  a  capitation,  called  chryfargyritm^  becaufe 
it  was  paid,  either  in  gold,  or  in  lilver.  This 
tax  was  levied  with  the  moft  unparalelled 
rigour.  Even  beggars  and  proftitutes  were 
forced  to  contribute  their  fhare  ;  but  the  poor> 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  lafhed 
about,  like  common  beafts  of  burden,  were 
not  the  only  individuals,  who  groaned  under 
thefe  extortions  ;  the  rich  apprehended  them,, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  terror  j  fince  acci>- 

fatioas- 
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rations  of  every  kind,  domeftic  treachery, 
and  public  calumny,  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
tarif,  in  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  per- 
ceive them  entered. 

Zo/nnus,  alfo,  accufes  Ccnjiantim,  of  having 
waged  war,  again  ft  the  Pagan  deities,  only 
that  he  might  be  furnifhed  with  a  pretence, 
for  pillaging  their  temples  -,  but  it  would  be 
unjuit  to  rely  upon  an  author,  who  appears, 
by  feveral  pafiages  in  his  writings,  to  have 
been  greatly  prejudiced  ;  and  particularly, 
when  he  imputes  the  converfion  of  Conjlan- 
tine^  to  the  remorfe  with  which  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  and  fon,  afflided  him.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hiftorian,  the  emperor,  having 
fought,  to  no  purpofe,  amongft  the  heathen 
prieits,  for  proper  expiations,  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  religion  of  the  Chriftians,  who 
were  reported  to  have  pradifed  a  ceremony, 
of  wafning  away  all  fins,  in  a  myfterious 
v/ater.  But,  however  grofs  the  anachronifm 
may  be,  of  referring  the  converfion  of  Con- 
Jlantine^  to  an  event,  which  happened  fo  long 
afterwards,  it  is,  notwithftanding,  v^ry  evi- 
dent, that  the  crimes  with  which  he  had 
lately  blackened  his  conduifl,  added  to  his 
inflexible  perfecution,  againft  opinions  gene- 
rally 
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rally  received,  and   a   mode  of  worfhip,  of 
fuch  an  ancient  eftablifhment,  had  rendered 
him  fo  odious  to   his   people,  that   he   was 
obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  find  out  another 
afylum,    where   only   the  voice  of    flattery 
could  be  heard :    upon  which,  I   Ihall  •  beg 
leave  to^  remark,  that  the  ideas,  relative  to 
an  exterior  form  of  adoration,  muil  have  had 
a  terrible  influence   over  morality  j  fince  on 
one   fide,  the   Chrifl:ians  have  commended, 
even   to   the   ikies,    an  emperor,  who   was 
guilty  of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes ;  whilft, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  Romans,  who  applaud- 
ed   NerOy    when    he   made   his   entry    into 
their  capital,  after  having  put  his  mother  to 
death,  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  Conjlantine, 
by  whofe  order,  his  own  wife  and  fon  were 
executed.     It  is  thus,  that  an  attachment  to 
empty  rites  and  ceremonies,  perpetually  pre- 
vails over  that  law,  which  nature  hath  en- 
graven on   every  human  heart,  but   unfor- 
tunately,   in  characters  too  fuperficial,   and 
too  eafy  to  be  obliterated. 

We  will  not  expatiate  upon  that  abfurd 
error,  which  Conftantine  committed,  when  he 
changed  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  is 
n,  circumftance  too  v/ell  known,  and  too  fully 

ac-- 
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acknowledged,  by  all  authors,  not  excepting 
thofe    authors,    who   have  the   inoft   com- 
mended this  prince.     We  have  already  men- 
tioned  the  reafons,  which  induced   him   to 
take  Co  falfe  a   ftep  j   but  we   cannot  avoid 
adding,  that  no  projeft  could  poffibly  have 
been   conceived,  more  in  the  fpirit  of  pride, 
or  executed  more  in  the  fpirit   of  injuftice. 
,Whi]{l    this  oftentatious  emperor  is  fo  im- 
patient to  enjoy  his  palaces,  that  he  doth  not 
allow  his  architects,  even  time  to  conftrudt 
them,    in  a  manner  fufficiently  fubftantial; 
and  whilfl  he  perceives  his  already  mouldering 
walls,    threatening    to  fall  on    thofe   walls, 
which  are  yet  rifing  •,  he  compels,  by  fevere 
edifts,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia-Minor  to 
eredt  expenfive  edifices  in  the  new  capital. 
A  tyrannical  law  enads,  that  all  perfons,  not 
having  an   houfe  at  Cofijiantinopk^  fhould  be 
prohibited  from  tranfmitting  any  landed  eftate 
to  their  heirs :  by  fuch  means  doth  he  accele- 
rate the  building  of  this  celebrated  city,  the 
horofcope  of  which  is  call,  by  his  orders  j  and 
the  refult  of  this,  is,  a  prophecy  that  it  wili 
laft,  during  the  fpace  of    fix  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  years. 

The 
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The  reader  will,  probably,  be  fomewliaS 
furprized   to  find,  that  fo  excellent  a  divine, 
I  as  Conjlantine^  fhould  have  been   induced  to 
confult  the  aftrologers  ;  but  the  chara£ter  of 
this  prince  appears,  in  no   particular,  fo    in- 
confiftenc,  as  in  that  particular,  which   hath 
any  the  lead   relation   to  religion.     Equally 
weak  and   vain,  and  as  ready  to  preferve,  as- 
to   change  his    refolution,  the    imperfections 
of  his   mind  have  accounted  for  the  imper- 
fedlions  of  his  heart.  "Whether  this   prince 
was  an  enthufiail,  or  an  hypocrite,  is  a  quef- 
tion,  which  hath  been  often   agitated.     One 
party,    flricken  with    that  frequently   parti- 
cular attention,    which   made   him    defcend 
into  all  the  miniitia  of  ecclefiaftical  matters ; 
with   that   hatred   which   he  had  conceived 
againft  Paganifm  •,  and,  above  all,  with   the 
devotion,  which  he   difcovered,    in  the   laft 
moments  of  his    life,  have  imagined  that  he 
was  more  convinced,  than  enlightened  ;    and. 
that  if  the  grace  of  God  did    not  efteem  it 
fitting,  to   fupport  him  againft   herei'y,  and 
parricide,    at  leaft,  it  revealed  to   him,  the 
principal    tenets   of  the    faith.       The  other 
party,  more   atteniive  to  his  public  condudV, 
to  the  pretended  miracles,  v/ith  which  he  ac- 
companied 
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Companied  his  expeditions;  and,  efpecially^ 
to  the  advantages,  which  he  drew  from  them, 
feem  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  never  had  a 
very  lively  faith,  and  that  his  religion  was, 
conllantly,  kept  dependant  on  his  ambition. 
As  for  me,  I  know  not,  if  it  arife  from  my 
bearing  a  flronger  antipathy  againu  hypo- 
crify,  than  againft  any  other  vice;  but  lam 
ahvays  averfe  from  fuppofing,  that  it  can  b^ 
carried  on  to  a  certain  degree  :  to  act  the  pare 
of  an  hypocrite,  feems  to  me,  a  taiic,  at  once, 
fo  painful,  and  fo  difficult,  that  nothing  but 
the  mofl:  violent  effort  of  patience  and  arti- 
fice, can  fupport  a  long  and  luccefsful  per- 
formance of  it.  Let  us  always  be  fearful  of 
giving  too  much  to  the  mind,  by  taking  too 
much  away  from  the  heart.  If  we  enjoy 
feme  talents,  wherewith  v;e  deceive  others, 
how  many  more  talents  do  we  not  pciTcfs, 
which  fcduce  u>  to  impofe  upon  curfelves  ? 
the  wiiiingneis  with  which  we  are  fo  apt  to 
credit  the  fuppofed  exertions  of  hypccnfy, 
may,  perhaps,  arife  from  the  not  luving  fuf- 
ficiently  reilefted  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart.     All  who  have   cbferved   the   empire, 

which    our  intertiL   maintains  over  cur  ooi' 

i. 

nicn';,  muil  have  met  with  ample  realcn  10 

bs 
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be  convinced,  that  its  own  fuccefles  fqon 
prove  the  means  of  its  deftrudjon.  We  lead 
off,  by  difhoneftly  affefling  certain  pradices 
and  fentiments ;  and  when  this  impofture 
hath  brought  us  within  the  reach  of  playing 
fome  great  part ;  of  commanding  mankind, 
and  of  receiving  from  them  riches  and  con- 
fequence,  we  begin  to  repofe  in  it  more  trull , 
and  it,  at  length,  happens  that,  by  little  and 
jittlc,  our  intereft  attains  to  the  power  of 
confolidating,  in  our  mind,  the  bafis  of  our 
authority.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  game- 
flers  begin  by  being  dupes,  and  end  by  being 
knaves:  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  cafe  is 
reverfed  j  and  we  begin  by  being  knaves, 
and  end  by  being  dupes.  How  often  doth 
the  magiflrate,  in  pafling  from  one  court 
into  another  court,  change  his  principles, 
with  his  tribunal !  at  firft,  his  probity,  or 
rather  the  opinion  which  he  hath  conceived 
of  himfelf,  becomes  reftiefs  and  uneafy ; 
it,  then,  calls  to  its  affiflance,  fophiftry  and 
fubtleiiy  -,  but,  quickly  duped  by  its  own  ar- 
tifice, it  no  longer  finds  any  thing  to  contend 
with,  and  the  man  is  rendered  a  convert  to 
vertue,  through  his  own  folly.  It  is  thus, 
that  amongli  the  clergy,  it  hath  fometimes 

happened, 
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happened,  that  a  fet  of  ecclcHaftics,  entirely 
abandoned  to  wordly  views,  and  raifed  to 
dignities,  either  through  favour  or  intrigue  ; 
then,  becoming  the  chiefs  of  a  party, 
and  frequently  conftrained  to  facrifice  their 
pleafures  to  their  ambition,  have  ended  by 
adopting,  as  an  article  of  their  own  belief, 
fome  portion  of  that  which  they  would  wil- 
lingly have  perlliaded  others  to  believe.  We 
mention  this  to  the  honour  of  chriftianity^ 
the  moral  fyftem  of  which  could  never  have 
united  itfelf  to  thofe  atrocious  crimes 
which  Conjiantine  committed  ;  and  had  God. 
Himielf  enlightened  him  j  had  He  chofen  to 
have  made  ufe  of  him,  any  othervvife  than 
He  made  ufe  of  a  Tiberius,  or  a  Nero,  who, 
doubtlefs,  were  fubfervient  to  the  accom- 
pliihment  of  his  purpofes,  He  would  no: 
have  expofed  him  to  the  difgrace  of  having 
inceffantly  diflionoured  the  faith,  by  his  ac- 
tions, and  betrayed  it,  by  his  errors. 

Confiantir.e^  according  to  all  appearances, 
was  induced  to  favour  Chriflianity,  by  thofc 
reafons,  v/hich  we  have  explained,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  chapter.  But  foon  encouraged 
by  fuccefs  ;  elated  with  pride,  by  the  flat» 
tery,  which  he  received  from  the  biihops; 

and. 
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and,    above   all,  prompted   by  jealoiify,  td 
change   the  feat   of  the  empire,  he  felt,    at 
length,  a  real  zeal,  in  favour  of  thofe  tenets, 
which,    at   the  opening,    he   had  efpoufed, 
from  principles  of  intereft.     It  is  eafy  to  trace 
this  conduft,  in  his  mode  of  proceeding  to- 
wards   a   general    reformation.     At  firft,  he 
thought  it  enough   to  tolerate  Chriftianity ; 
but  he,  foon  afterwards,  made  Chriftianity 
the   reigning    and     exclufive   religion.     Al- 
though  humble  and  fubmiffive    to  the    bi- 
Ihops,  at  the  beginning,  yet  he  did  not  wait 
long,  before  he  gave  them   leffons,  in   their 
turn.     We  may  perceive  how  his  zeal  daily 
incfeafed,  with  his   influence  over  ecclefiaf- 
tical  affairs.     No   method,  no  rule   aduated 
his  judgments  ;    at  one   moment,   a   mode- 
rator, and  at  another  moment,  a  perfecufor  ; 
now,  he  impofes   filence  on   Alexander^  and 
on   Arius  \  then    he  condemns  Arius  \    then 
abfolves  him  ;    then,  condemns   him   again  5 
and  after  all  this,  concludes  with  adopting 
his  principles.     I  beg  leave  to  infert  the  in- 
trodu6lion   of  a  letter,  which  he   wrote,   at 
the  fame  tim.e  to  Alexander^  bilhop  of  Alex- 
ayidria^  and  to  AriuSi  who  was  then  difputing 

againft 
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againll  h'lmJm)  "  Since  you,  Alexander^ 
have  required  from  your  clergy  their  fend- 
ments  concerning  fome  particular  paiTages  of 
icripture,  or  rather  concerning  fome  empty 
and  frivolous  opinions  ;  and  fince  you,  Arius^ 
have  agitated  queflions,  on  which  you  ought 
never  to  have  meditated,  or  meditating,  to 
have    remained     filent,     difcord    hath   been 

ftirred    up    amongft   you,   &c.   &:c 

Abandon,  therefore,  thefe  fubtleties  in  a  matter 
which  doth  not  admit  either  of  a  queftion 
or  of  an  anfwer."  Nov/,  thefe  fubtleties, 
thele  empty  and  frivolous  queries,  related 
to  nothing  lefs,  than  the  confubftantiality  of 
the  word,  on  which  occafion  an  aflembly 
was  called,  foon  after  the  council  oi Nice. 

Ccjtjiantine  was  not  more  fortunate,  in  his 
treatifes  on  the  Chriftian  religion.  Let  fuch, 
as  have  any  curiofity,  to  perceive  the  heighl 
of   extravagance  and   abfurdity,    united  to- 

VoL.  I.  Z  gether 

(7/1)  Cum  enim  tu,  Alexander,  a  prefbiteris  tuis  re- 
quireres  quid  unufquifque  eorum  de  quodam  legis  loco 
fentiret,  feu  potius  de  quadara  inani  queftione  eos  in- 
terrogares;  cumque  tu,  Ari,  id  quod  nunquam  cogita- 
tum,  vel  fane  cogitatum  filentio  premere  deberes,  im- 

prudenter  excicata  inter  vos  difcordia,  &c Quid- 

nam  vero  illud  eft  ?  nee  interrogare  de  hujufmodi  re- 
bus, nee  interrcgatum  refpondere,  &.c. 
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gcther,  perufe  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth^ 
and  twentieth  chapters  of  his  difcourfe,  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  afiembly  of  the  faints,  (Oratio 
ad  SanElorum  coetum.)  After  having  quoted 
as  authentic,  an  acroftic,  by  the  pretended 
Erythrasan  Sibyl,  the  initial  letters  of  which, 
form  the  words,  Jejus  Chrijlus  Dei  Filius,  Ser- 
'vator,  as  if  God  revealed  the  fecrets  of  fu- 
turity, in  quirks  of  wit,  which  barely  deferve 
a  pla^e  amidft  the  common  doggerel  of  a 
news-paper,  he  feizes  on  Virgil,  -as  an  im- 
mcnfe  treafure  of  the  cleareft  prophecies,  in 
fupport  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Amongft 
other  eclogues,  he  cites, 

Sicelides  Muf^,  paulb  major  a  canamus. 

Even  /paulb  majora,  (faith  he)  alludes  to 
many  particulars.    But  Virgil,  then  adds, 

Ultima  Cum^i  wmijam  carminis  alas. 

Who  doth  not  know  that  the  Cum^ean  Sibyl 
ceafed  to  prophcfy,  when  the  Truth  himfelf 
came  into  the  world?  but  what  anfwer  can 
be  given  to  thefe  verfes  ? 

Magnus  ah  integro  fceclorum  nafcitur  ordoy 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo ,  redeuht  Saturnia  regna. 

Who 
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Who  is  this  returning  virgin,  unlefs  it  be 
the  Mother  of  God  ?  doth  not  the  poet  him- 
lelf  fay  ? 

tr«  mod^  Jiafcenti  puero^  quo  ferrea  pimhm 
Defmety  ac  totofurgel  gem  aurea  mundo, 
Cafiafave  Lucina^  &c. 

Was  not  this,  word  for  word,  the  Mefiiah  ? 
Docfe  igitur  hisc  di^fa  funt^  0  Maro  poetarum 
fapentijjlme  \ &c.  6cc. 

Confraniine  firmly  believed  that  Virgil  was  a 
chriftian  -,  but  he  imagined,  that  this  ce- 
lebrated poet  was  obliged  to  difguife  his  faith, 
and  conceal  his  allufions  behind  the  veil  of 
allegory.  Eufebius^  who  introduces  the  whole 
of  this  difcourfe,  and  without  making  any 
obfervations  on  it,  feems  to  be  of  the  fame 
opinion.  What  then  muft  have  been  the  lo- 
gic of  the  firft  fages  of  the  church,  which 
made  them  confider  Mofes  and  the  Sibyls, 
Ifaac  and  Virgil^  in  the  fame  point  of  view  ? 
but  as  thefe  reflexions  are  foreign  to  my  fub- 
jecl,  I  iliall  immediately  conclude  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  Conjlantine^  having  lived  in  the 
perpetration  of  guilt,  and  died  an  heretic,  is 
unworthy  of  our  encomiums,  either  as  a  Man, 
s.  Prince^  or  a  Chrijlian. 

Z  2  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     Y. 

On  the  influence  of  Chrijiianity  over  the  happinefs 
of  the  people.  The  Jit  nation  of  mankind,  from 
the  reign  of  Conflantine,  to  the  defiruBion  of 
the  JVeJiern  empire. 


AVING  mentioned  the  eftabliihment 
of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  and  having  drawn, 
with  all  the  accuracy  in  our  power,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  fovereign,  who  imparted  to  it 
fo  fupreme  an  authority,  throughout  his  ex- 
tenlive  dominions ;  it  feems  natural  to  examine, 
in  what  manner  the  felicity  of  the  people 
was  influenced  by  thefe  important  alterations. 
And  here,  truth  would  not  have  prefumed  to 
raife  her  rigid  voice,  if  the  Apoflles  of  Chrifti- 
anity  had  ever  pretended,  that  the  temporary 

happinefs 
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happinefs  of  human  life  was  the  object  to 
which  the  views  of  their  religion  were  directed. 
Idly  would  men  alledge  againd  this  religion, 
the  deftruflion  of  thofe  nations,  who  em- 
braced it,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire,  at  a  period  lb  little  diitant  from  its 
converfion.  The  church,  in  her  infancy, 
never  extended  her  confiderations  towards 
the  glory  and  profperity  of  ftates.  Humility 
poverty,  penitence,  and  prayer,  were  all 
which  the  miniftcrs  of  the  gofpel  thought 
themfelves  commiflioned  to  inculcate;  and 
far  from  endeavouring,  like  the  Pagans,  to 
afiimilate  the  mode  of  worfliip,  with  the 
fyftem  of  polity,  and  to  make  each  jointly 
confpire,  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  na- 
tions, they  gloried  in  a  contempt  of  all  vain 
grandeur,  perfuaded  as  they  were,  that  the 
theatre  of  the  world  muft  fall,  before  the 
fcenes  performing  on  it  could  find  fufficient 
time  to  draw^  to  a  conclufion. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  error  pe- 
culiar to  the  Milienanans  -,  and  fo  common 
during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  Whiift 
herefies,  fpringing  up  with  the  primitive  dog- 
mas of  the  faith,  tore  the  bofom  of  Chrifti- 
anity  j  whiift  the  moft  orthodox  emperors, 
Z  3  governed 
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governed  by  their  eunuchs,  pufillanlmouny 
deferted  the  defence  of  their  frontiers  •,  and 
whilft  the  Barbarians,  rulliing  in  from  the 
extremities  of  the  univerfe,  were  fprinkling 
with  human  blood,  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, the  principal  cities  of  which  were. fre- 
quently either  fet  on  fire  by  the  volcanos,  or 
demoliihed  by  earthquakes,  the  opinion  ge- 
nerally propagated,  that  the  world  was  going 
to  be  deftroyed,  was  received  with  a  llili 
greater  degree  of  credit  j  and  if  the  Pagans 
continued  cbftinately  bent  on  rejeding  this 
opinion,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  afcribed  fo 
many  difaflers  to  the  defecStion  from  an  an- 
cient and  reverenced  fyftem  of  worfliip.  At 
this  dreadful  crifis,  during  thefe  common  la- 
mentations, the  defenders  of  Chriftianity 
formed  two  divifiox^s.  The  firfl  divifion  con- 
lifled  of  ihofe,  who,  above  concealing  the 
miferies,  with  which  they  were  laden  ;  and 
even  ftriving  to  exaggerate  the  confequences, 
drew  from  thefe  events,  frefh  motives  to  en- 
force a  more  extenfive  converfion.  The  fe- 
cond  divifion,  unwilling  to  make  the  leaft 
allowance  in  favour  of  Paganifm,  pretended 
that  the  then  impending  evils  were  not  more 
calamitous,  than  the  evils  which  afflifted  the 

people. 
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people,  during  the  ages  of  idolatry.  To  the 
invafions  of  the  Barbarians,  they  oppofed  the 
civil  wars  and  the  profcriptions  j  to  the  fre- 
quent deftru(5lions,  whether  of  Antioch^  or 
Edeffa,  or  Conjiantinopk,  &c.  &c.  they  coni- 
pared  the  remarkable  eruption  of  Vefuvius^ 
during  the  reign  of  'J'itus.  Saint  Auguftin^ 
drawing  all  his  arguments  from  his  religion, 
wrote  iiis  elegant  treatife,  de  civiiate  Dei.,  in 
which  he  proves,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  not  to  be  made  manifell  in  this  world. 
Paidii.:  Orofms  alio  com|x>red  his  cold  and 
tirefome  chronicle,  in  which,  however  inac- 
curate his  relation  of  the  principal  hilrorical 
facts  may  prove,  he  hath  but  too  well  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  convincing  us,  that,  of  all  creatures, 
human  beings  have  conftantly  been  the  moft 
unfortunate. 

Every  one,  the  Icaft  acquainted  with  hif- 
tory,  muft  recollefl,  that  no  ages  were  more 
fertile  in  difafters,  than  the  ages  which  filled  up 
the  intervals,  between  the  firft  invafion  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  their  abfolute  eftablilhment 
in  the  country  v/hich  they  had  conquered. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  in  order  to 
follow  the  plan,  v/hich  we  have  adopted,  it 
is  necefiary,  that  v/e  fhould  remove  to  a, 
Z  4.  diftancQ 
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diftance  from  our  obfervations,  all  phyfical 
events,  luch  as  earthquakes,  famine,  conta- 
gions, &c.  and  the  greater  part  of  political 
incidents,  fuch  as  the  unfortunate  fuccelTes 
of  war,  the  mifcondufl  of  generals,  the 
want  of  difcipline  amongft  troops,  &c.  In- 
deed, there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that, 
whatfoever  religion  might  have  prevailed, 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  effemi- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  licentioulriefs  of  the 
foldiers,  and  the  defpotifm  of  the  emperors, 
muft  fooner,  or  later,  have  drawn  it  on,  to- 
wards its  deilruclion.  But,  the  pov/er  of  re- 
ligion, embracmg,  as  it  were,  the  majority 
of  civil  and  moral  aftions,  it  may  be  aflied, 
whether,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  mankind  have  been  more  vertuous, 
and  more  happy  j  whether  ibvereigns  have 
been  lefs  covetous,  and  lefs  fanguinary; 
whether  the  people  have  been  more  fubmif- 
five,  and  more  quiet  j  whether  crimes  have 
been  lefs  numerous,  and  puniihments  lefs 
cruel  J  whether  the  progrefs  of  war  hath  been 
conduced  with  more  humanity;  and  whether 
treaties  have  been  more  fcrupuloufly  ob- 
ferved  ? 

Wo 
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We  could  wifli,  not  for  the  honour  of 
Chriftianity,  which  doth  not  (land  in  need  of 
human  confideration,  but  for  our  own  fatif- 
faflion,  that  we  were  able  to  anfwer  in  the  af- 
firmative i  biit  the  too  ftriking  appearances 
of  truth,  and  the  too  authentic  and  univer- 
fally  known  records  of  hiftory,  rife  up  in  ab- 
folute  oppofition  to  our  defircs. 

In  the  bolom  of  the  church,  the  errors  of 
Do/iatus  and  y;/"/«j  poilbned  the  firft  feeds  of 
the  fai:h  ;  bifliops  v/ere  in  arms  againft  bi- 
fliops  :  the  people  efpoufed  thefe  quarrels, 
with  a  degree  of  fury  j  the  temples,  and  the 
bafilics  were  difputed,  fword  in  hand,  and 
fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  citizens ; 
odious  accufations  and  atrocious  calumnies 
were  reciprocally  fcattered  abroad  by  the 
chiefs  of  each  party,  whilft  thefe  fanatics  tore 
one  another  in  pieces,  with  a  ferocity,  which, 
to  borrow  the  exprefllon  of  a  contemporary 
author,  furpafTcd  even  the  ferocity  of  wild 
bea.iis.(n)  The  firft  emperor,(  0)  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  introduces 

his 

f-/7j  Nullas  infeftas  hominlbus  beftias  ut  funt  fibi 
ferales  plerique  Chriftianorum.  Ammian.  Marcellir.a 
1.  22. 

(oj   Conjlantius. 
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his  reign  with  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and 
of  his  firft  coufin.  He  madly  throws  himfelf 
into  the  party  of  the  Arians^  whilft,  at  one 
moment,  a  bloody  perfecutor,  and  at  another 
moment,  an  ignorant  conciliator,  he  either 
deals  out  his  orders  for  executions,  or  affem- 
bles  councils.  The  bifhops,  perpetually 
hurried,  from  place  to  place,  abandon,  for 
idle  controverfies,  the  care  of  their  flocks ; 
whilft  the  provinces,  drained  by  the  expences 
of  thefe  journies,  become  at  length  fcarcely 
able  to  defray  them. 

The  fame  iniquity,  the  fame  injuftice  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  civil  adminillration. 
A  jealoufy,  equally  extravagant  and  cruel, 
became  the  leading  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. Informers  infefted  the  provinces,  nor 
did  their  fuperiors  blufli  at  having  eftabliflied 
them  as  a  body,  and  given  them  a  particular 
rank.(j!)J  The  adminillration  degenerated 
into  a  barbarous  inquifition  ;  punifliments 
were  inflicled  with  additional  cruelty  ;  cri- 
minals  were  burnt  for   flight  oSenccs  -,  the 

faith 

Cp)  Such  were  the  Curiori,  a  fet  of  oiHcers,  who» 
ill  the  quality  of  infpe^ftors,  or  fpies,  were  fent  into  aJI 
the  provinces ;  their  number  is  faid  to  have  amountc^i 
to  fifteen  thoufandc 
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faith  of  treaties  was  no  longer  kept  facred  i 
kings  were  aflafTinated  in  the  very  n-.idft  of 
peace,  and  even  diirijig  the  convivial  joy, 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  feftivals  •,{q) 
public  mcrals  became  more  and  miOre 
corrupted  ;  cnnuchs,  the  vile  inftruments  of 
the  molt  abominable  pleafures,  were  ap- 
pointed generals  and  prime  minifters ;  the 
expences  of  the  table,  and  the  luxury  of  the 

court, 

f^J  Fahns,  by  the  bafeft  aft  of  treachery,  accom- 
pliflied  the  murder  of  an  Armenian  king,  who  had 
always  been  attached  to  the  Romans.  Valentinian  or- 
dered that  Gabinius,  king  of  the  ^adi,  fhould  be  af- 
faffinated,  at  a  feaft.  Falentinian  the  fecond,  jealous 
of  the  great  increafe  of  the  Goths,  whom  the  emperor 
Valeju  had  quartered,  within  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, ilTued  a  proclamation,  to  inform  them  that,  if, 
on  a  certain  day,  they  Ihould  aiTemble  in  the  capital  of 
their  refpedive  provinces,  each  individual  would  re- 
ceive a  new  diflribution  of  lands.  Seduced  by  hopes, 
thefe  unfortunate  wretches  did  aflemble,  ?.nd  were  all 
put  to  the  fword. 

The  barbarity  of  Valens.,  having  been  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  note,  it  may  not,  here,  be  impro- 
per to  introduce  an  example,  at  once  ridiculous  and 
dreadful,  of  thofe  violent  exceffes,  to  which  the  timid 
and  ignorant  fuperftition  of  this  emperor  was  capable 
of  driving  him.  An  impudent  impoRor,  pretending 
to  have  difcovered,  by  his  ikill  in  magic,  that  fome 
particular  perfon,  the  two  fint  fyllables  of  v/hofe  name, 

were 
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court,  were,  at  once,  boundler5  and  abfurd  ;(r) 
the  laws,  by  being  multiplied  without 
end,  were  equal  proofs  of  the  depravity  of 
the  government,  and  the  v.'ickednefs  of  the 
people  :  in  fhort,  every  thing  was  altered  •, 
every  thing  was  corrupted  •,  even  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  armies,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the 
foldiers,  were  difordered  and  extinguilhed  : 
thus,  the.  deflru6tion  of  whole  generations, 
became  the  only  remedy  againft  the  evils, 
which  afflifted  the  earth  •,  in  like  manner,  as 
the  fetting  fire  to  the  thorns  and  briars, 
which  over-run  negleded  fields,  proves  the 
fole  mean    of  obtaining   a   new  and  advan- 


tageous harveft. 


Whilft 


were  Theod,  was  deftined  to  be  the  next  fucceflbr  to 
the  throne,  Valens  ordered  all  to  be  maflacred,  whofe 
appellations  were  introduc^ed  by  thefe  letters.  The 
reader  may  judge  how  general  fuch  a  carnage  mull  have 
been,  when  he  hath  recoUeiSled,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly common,  during  that  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries,  for  men  to  afTurue  a  name,  fome 
part  of  which  alluded  to  the  Greek  word,  fignifying 
God.     K. 

(r)  It  is  well  .known  that  Julian,  foon  after  he  be- 
came emperor,  concluded  the  barber,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  room,  to  be  one  of  the  great  lords  of  his 
court  ;  and  being  informed  of  the  wages,  which  this 
fervant  received,  he  difcovered  that  they  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  more  than  an  hundred  perfon?. 
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Whilft  we  are  painting  this  melancholy 
pidlure,  the  afFeding  ftrokes  of  which  are 
not  heightened  beyond  reality,  we  anxioufly 
wifh  to  remove,  from  the  reader,  every  occa- 
fion  of  fuipefting,  that  we  have  the  fmaileft 
intention  of  attributing  to  chriftianity  thofe 
diforders  againfl:  which  we  have  exclaimed. 
Far  from  harbouring  fuch  an  idea,  our  only 
aim  is  to  prove,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times  did  not  permit  religion  to  procure, 
for  mankind,  an  happier  fituation  in  this 
life.  Perhaps,  even  this  very  religion  be- 
came a  new  fource  of  evils  j  for,  as  the  pureft 
aliments  are  apt  to  grow  corrupted,  in  bodies 
attacked  by  difeafes,  fo  the  mofl  facred 
tenets  of  the  faiih  are  frequently  converted 
into  the  inftruments,  of  the  mofl  fhocking 
difafters.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  human  na- 
ture, the  moft  modern  and  the  moft  cruel 
enemy  is  intolerant  perfecution,  which,  fol- 
lowing religion  in  her  progrefs,  ftep  by  (le'p, 
extended  itfelf,  as  flie  extended,  and  un- 
fheathed  the  fword  v/herefoever  the  voice  of 
zeal  had  propagated   the  word. 

If  we  fix  this  epoch  at  the  origin  of  that 
empire,  which  the  Chrifiian  religion  hath 
maintained  ever  fince,  it  is  not  becaufe,  in 

the 
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the  courfe  of  our  refle6lions  we  had  not 
before  obfervcd  fome  feeds  of  thefe  dreadful 
principles.  A  fingle  nation,  amongft  the 
multitude  of  nations,  which  have  appeared 
xipon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  furnifli  us  with  inftances  of  the 
moft  bloody  adls  ;  if  the  Jewifh  people,  who 
confidered  their  government  in  the  light  of 
a  perpetual  infpiration,  could  ferve  as  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  an  intole- 
rant fpirit  was  exerted,  folely,  againfl  ab- 
ilrafted  and  fugitive  dogmas. 

It  is  more  eafy  to  comprehend,  how  na- 
turally a  people  conclude  themfelves  obliged 
to  exterminate  all  thofe,  who  worlhip  fuch 
deities,  as  may  have  been  fet  up,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  their  own  God,  than  to  explain  how 
the  fire  and  the  fword  can  be  employed  to 
compel  perfons  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  confuh- 
Jiantiality,  by  a  letter  more,  or  a  letter 
lefs-C^J     It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reafon, 

that 


(s)  'OjiAoaVioj,  cr  '0/x«cric?. —  fo,  probably  from  an 
error  in  the  prefs,  are  thefe  words  printed ;  whilft 
I  write  this  note,  the  authorities  to  which  I  could  wifii 
to  refer,  are  not  at  hand  ;  but  if  I  can  truft  my  me- 
mory, the  two  terms  are  'O^woaVjo?,  which  defcribed 
tlie  confubftantiality  of  Chrift  with  God,  according  to 

the 
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that  the  origin  of  this  intolerant  fpirit,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  hath  been  fixed  at  the 
fame  epoch,  with  the  propagation  of  chrilti- 
anity,  throughout  the  empire. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objeded,  that  the 
Pagan  emperors  were  the  firft  emperors  who 
afforded  an  example  of  perfecution;  but  when 
a  madman,  a  furious  wretch,  like  Nero,  di- 
refted  his  tyranny  againft  the  Chriftians,  he 
could,  at  lead,  have  pleaded  in  his  vindica- 
tion-, that  he  confidered  them  in  the  light 
of  innovators  and  as  rebels,  who  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  the  ancient  and  eftabliflied  laws ; 
for,  until  that  period,  the  mode  of  public 
worlkip  had  compofed  a  part  of  the  legif- 
lation  J  aixi  the  Jews,  or  the  Chriftians, 
(Jews  and  Chriftians,  being  at  that  time, 
equally  the  fame  to  the  heathens)  were  the 
firll  who  determined  not  to  conform  to  the 
public  rites.  Any  perfon,  refufmg  to  fwear 
by  the  Genius  of  the  emperor,  was  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  this   is  an  article, 

which 

the  full  meaning  of  the  Unitarians,  and  'O/y.oisVor,  a 
phrafe  by  which  the  Semi-Arians  cxpreiTed  their  opi- 
nion that  the  Son  was  indeed  fimilar  to  the  Father  in  his 
efTence,  yet  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  pri- 
yilege.  K. 
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which  fhould  be  thoroughly  enquired  into,  if 
we  defire  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
circumftance,  relative  to  the  firft  perfecu- 
tions.  But,  to  inflict  the- n:io(l  horrid  punifh- 
ments,  in  order  to  fix  the  decifion  of  queftions, 
which  were  rather  grammatical,  than  theolo- 
gical; to  deftroy  with  fire  and  the  fword, 
thofe  who  invoked  the  fame  Supreme  Being, 
who  obferved  the  fame  ceremonies,  and  re- 
verenced the  fame  authority,  befpeaks  a 
madnefs,  till  then  unparalleled,  and  which 
fprang,  in  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  emperors,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  bifhops. 

Let  us  be  jufl,  and  remove  from  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  gofpel  a  part  of  thofe  re- 
proaches, with  which  they  have  been  af- 
perfed.  I  afiert  it,  with  fatisfaftion,  and  I 
know  not  why  the  apologift^-for  chriftianity 
have  not  afierted  it  before  me ;  this  barba- 
rous and  intolerant  fpirit,  thefe  fcandalous 
and  atrocious  difputes  are  indebted,  for  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  their  origin,  to  the  pe- 
culiar charadlerftic  of  tliQ  Greeks,  to  that  un- 
happy paflion,  v>^hich  this  nation  had  intro- 
duced, for  empty  dialeflics,  and  frivolous 
fophifms.     Whatlbever  may   be   the    caufe, 

it 
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k  was  not,  until  the  Chriftian  emperors  began 
to  reign,  until  even  the  moll  revered  princes, 
luch   as    Co7ifianiine^  and   T'heodofius  had   af- 
cended  the  throne,  that   the  fentence  of  the 
laws  was,    for   the  firft  time,    expreiTed  in 
thefe  terms :    "  if  any   perfon,    whatfoever, 
fhould  dare  to  offer  facrifices  in   the  temple, 
let   him   be    exterminated   by  the  avenging 
Iword.  ........    We   command    all     men, 

upon  pain  of  death,  to  believe,  that  one  God- 
head exifteth,  in  three  Perfons,  &c.  &c."CO 

Thus,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  herefies, 

that  is  from  the  sera,  at  which  theology  bcg'an 

to  fupply  the   place  of  morality,    mankind, 

'  Vol.  I.  A  a  already 

(t)  Placuit  omnibus   locis,    atque  urbibus   univerfi 

claudi  templa Quod   fi  quis  aliquid  forte  hujus- 

inodi   perpetraverit,    gladio    ultore   ilernatur.       Cod. 

Teod.  c.  10. 

If,  in  the  midft  of  fj  much  atrocious  barbarity,  any 

thing  ridiculous  could  extort  a   fmile,  no   words  have 

a  better  claim  to  it  than  the  following,  extrafled  from 

a  law  made  by  Conjiantius  :   ccfTet  fuperftitio 

&c.     Nam  qui   contra  legem    divi   parentis  noftri,  et 

banc  noftrse  manfaetudinis  juffioncm  aufus   fuerit  facri- 

ficium  celebrare,  competens  in  eum  vindicla,  et  prsefens 

fententia   exerceatur &c.     It   is   as  if  he   had 

faid  :   if  any  fhould  prefume  to   tranfgrefs  the  orders, 

iiTuing    from    our    moft    mild    and    moft  benevolent: 

perfon,  it  is  our  will  that  hs  be  immediately  frrangled. 
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already  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of 
unjuft  mafters;    laden  with  taxes;    difturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,   and  har- 
raffed  by  war,  and  all  its  attendant  calamities, 
perceived  themfelves,  on  a  Aidden,  expofed 
to  a  new  fpecies  of  tyranny,  which,  pene- 
trating within  the  moft  fecret  receffes  of  the 
human  heart,  fcatters  through  the  faculties  of 
the  foul,  the   fame  dilbrders  and  afflidions, 
which  civil  defpotifm  fpreads  through  all  our 
exterior  relations.     Thus,  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Nicene  council,  down  to  the  repeal  of 
the  edi(Sl  of  Nantes^  every  dungeon  was  filled 
with  vidims ;  fcaffolds  were  continually  erefl- 
€d ;  and  the  blood  flowed  in  ftreams,  to  con* 
folidate,  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  humanity,  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Son  of  God  Himfelf. 
Another  inconvenience  refulting  from  this 
fanatic  and  exclufive  fpirit,  is  the  deftrudion 
of  ali  critical  inveftigation.     This  is  abfolutely 
to  extinguifh  the  torch  of  hiftory.     Truth 
and  certainty  are  the  moft  likefy  to  be  our 
guides,  when  we  direct  our  refearchcs  up  to 
thofe  ancient,  but  obfcure  records  of  the  paft 
ages.     In  tht^  place  of  Xenophon,  of  Livy^  of 
Polyhius,  cind  of  Tacitus,  refpedable  citizens, 
whofe   bolbms  glowed  with   the  vertues  of 

every 
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every  sera,  and  every  country,  we  only  find 
a  let  of  party-writers,  who  relait  fadls,  with 
no  view,  but  to  fupport  particular  opinions. 
The  annals,  even  the  calendars,  are  facriiiced 
to  polemical  difputes,  and  the  memorials  of 
thcle  miferable  times  are  no  more  than  io 
many  infipid  cafis. 

Amongft  a  multitude  of  hiftorians,  who 
have  been  either  the  extravagant  panegyrifts, 
or  the  bitter  faty rifts  of  their  princes,  ac- 
cording to  their  having  merited  commend- 
ation, or  inveftive,  from  their  particular  feds, 
but  two  Pagan  authors  have  prevailed  over 
the  efforts,  which  were  ufed  to  deftroy  their 
works.  Zafimiis^  an  hiftorian  not  muehcnou^..' 
with  elegance  or  judgement,  is  fometimes 
led  away  by  that  fpirit  of  party,  which  equally 
animated  the  idolaters,  ^againft  their  antago- 
nifts  \  but  his  hiftory  hath  frequently  ferved, 
as  a  guide,  to  the  difcovery  of  a  great  number 
of  fads,  and  the  abridged  and  precife  man- 
ner, fo  confpicuous  in  his  writings,  leaves  no 
room  to  imagine,  that  his  principal  view  was 
to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  Chriftians.  It 
were  to  be  wilhed,  that  our  modern  compilers, 
who  abide  by  his  authority,  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  work,  were  not  fo  ready  to  rejed  that 
A  a  2  authority. 
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auth'ori'ty,  whenjfoever  he  condemns  the  con-* 
dutl  of  thofe   perfonages,    whom  they    have 
taken  under  their  protedion.     T'heodo/tus^  in- 
deed, the  hero  of  the  catholic  authors,  hath 
met  with  no  favour  at  his  hands.     He  de- 
fcribed  him  as  a  prince,  funk    in  luxury  and 
effeminacy  •,    whilft  the  ecclefiaftical   writers 
fpeak  of  him,  as  uniting   the  charafter  of  a 
great  man,  with  the  charader  of  an  illuftrious 
faint.     But,  although  thefe  laft  hiftorians  have 
taken  care  to  acquaint  us,  that  he  frequently- 
humbled  himfelf  before  the  clergy,  and  pub- 
licly a&rted,    that  Amhrofius  had  fully  con- 
vinced  hiiTl,  how  fuperior  a  hijhop  was  to  an 
emperor.,  yet  they  have  not  produced  any  ne- 
gative   proofs    againft    the    imputations   of 
Zofimus.     1  hat  Theodofms   waged  war,  with 
intrepidity    and    fuccefs,  cannot  be    denied: 
but,  hath  tiie  fiattery  of  hiftorians  been  able 
to  conceal   that  exceffive  indolence,    which 
made  him  fo   long  defer  the  moment  of  en- 
tering into  action  ?    and  doth  not  this  ob- 
fervation  agree  with  that  paffion  for  pleafure 
and  voluptuoufnefs,    of  which  he   is  accufed 
hy  Zojimus?    May  not,  alfo,  his  behaviour  to 
Maximus,  be  taxed  with  diffimulation,  or  ti- 
midity ?  confidcring  this  impoftor,  as  arebel» 

and 
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and  a  regicide,  iliould  he  have  admitted  his 
title  of  emperor,  or  have  iutfered  the  ftatues 
of  fo  flagitious  a  wretch,  to  be  eredted  near 
his  ov7n  ilatiies  ?  if,  on  the  contrary,  'J'heo- 
doftus  felt  himlelf  obliged  by  policy,  to  treat 
as  an  emperor,  the  man  whom  armies  and 
iuccefs  had  crowned,  ought  he  to  have  made 
fecret  and  infidious  preparations  for  attack- 
ing him  }(u)  or,  was  it  juft,  after  he  became 
the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  to  order  that  he  fnould 
be  executed,  as  a  rebel  ?  again,  when  Eu- 
gsnius^  a  new  ufurper,  a  new  accomplice  of 
anocher  regicide, (^,vj  fent  ambafladors  to  wait 
upon  him,  fhould  he  have  received  them  fo 
graciouily  ?  fhould  he  have  lavifhed  fuch 
A  a   '2,  prefents 

(u)  Tbeodofiusy  to  deceive  '^Aaxhniis,  appeared  bufied 
in  the  equipment  of  a  large  naval  force ;  Maximus  fell 
Into  the  fnare,  and,  the  more  efteftually  to  refift  the 
pretended  attacks  of  Theodofius,  embarked  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops.  It  was  then,  that  Theodofius  threw 
afide  the  mafk  :  and  marching  towards  Maximus,  with 
a  powerful  army,  attacked  and  defeated  him.  It  hath 
been  aflerted,  but  how  juftly  is  difficult  to  determine, 
that  Theodofius,  touched  with  his  misfortune,  would  have 
fpared  his  life;  and  that  the  foldiers,  who  judged  him 
unworthy  of  fo  much  clemency,  ftruck  ofFhis  head.    K. 

(x)  Arbogaftes,  who  caufed  Valentinian  to  be  Wran- 
gled, and  then  faluted  Eugenius,  an  obfcure  wretch, 
and  once  a  fchoolmafter,  with  the  title  of  emperor.    K, 
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prefents  on  them,  at  their  departure,  and 
fl-iorily  afterwards,  have  marched  againft  their 
mafter^  m  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
John  the  Solitary ,  and  the  commands  of  Saint 
Philip.,  and  Saint  John  the  Evartgeliji,  who, 
although  they  had  never  borne  arms,  at  any 
period  of  their  lives,  did,  notwithftanding, 
make  themfelves  knpwn  to  him,  by  appear- 
ing, like  the  Diofcuri,  under  the  form  of  two- 
beautiful  knights,  caparifoned  from  head  to 
foot.  I  ftiall  pafs  by  the  maffacre  of  Thejfa- 
lonica,  a  maflacre  concerted  with  fo  much 
barbarity,  and  executed  by  fo  deteftable  a 
treachery : — v/e  muil  not  dweM  on  this  atro* 
cious  circumftance^  AH  hiftorians  unite  ins 
defcribing  it,  as  a  fortunate  event,  fince  It 
proved  the  occafion  of  prefenting  to  the 
Chriftian  world  a  more  confoling  fpeftacle  j 
an  emperor  humbling  himfelf  m  the  prefence 
©f  a  bifhop  :(y)  but  I  cann;pt  avoid  obfeFving, 

that 


('jj  Ambrojius.  refusing  to  receive  'Pheodo-fiust  vvithin= 
tlie  pale  of  the  church,  until  he  had  undergone  a  public 
penance,  and  the  contrite  emperor  implicitly  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  injunctions  of  the  bilhop,  muft,  undoubt- 
edly, have  proved  a  great  occafion  of  triumph,  amongft 
the  Chj;iilians;  but  comforting  as  the  humiliating  atone=. 

ments- 
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that  from  the  conflagration  of  Rome^  as  or- 
dered by  Nero,  if  Nero  really  was  the  author 
of  that  calamity,  and  the  Daughter  at  Alex- 
andria, under  Cafacalla,  hiftory  hath  not  fur- 
nilhed  us  with  any  inftance  of  a  cruelty,  at 
once  fo  odious,  and  lb  criminal. 

We  have  already  fpokcn  concerning  the 
judgement,  which  Zofimus  hath  paffed  on 
CcnJiiUitine.  Thefe  two  examples  may  ac- 
count for  the  endeavours,  which  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  authors  have  ufed,  to  weaken  the  cre- 
dit of  his  writings.fzj  True  criticifm,  more 
A  a  4  circumfped, 

ments  of  fuch  a  tyrant  might  be  thought,  they  were  too 
dearly  purchafed,  with  the  deltruftion  of  feven  thoufand 
human  creatures ;  for  fo  many,  at  leaft,  were  flaughter- 
ed  at  TheJ/aknica.     K. 

(x,)  That  the  reader  may  bv  the  better  enabled  to 
judge,  whether  the  cri  icifm  of  Zofimus  be  abfolutely 
contemptible,  it  may  be  proper  to  tranfcribe  what  he 
hath  written,  concerning  the  Monks.  Speaking  of  the 
troubles  excited  at  Conltantinople,  on  account  of  Saint 
John  Chryfoftom,  he  faith :  "  the  city  was  expofed  to 
tumults,  and  the  Chriftian  church  was  already  in  the 
power  of  thofe,  whom  they  call  Monks.  Thefe  are 
men,  who  have  renounced  marriage  ;  and  who,  in- 
habiting the  country,  and  the  cities,  have  given  rife  to 
a  clafs  of  individuals,  equally  ufelefs,  and  unfit,  either 
for  war,  or  for  any  civil  employment ;  whofe  only  oc- 
cupation, is  the  grafping  at,  and  amafling  of  iramenfc 

wealth. 
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circumfps6l,  oppofes  fuffrages  to  fuffrages, 
fcrutinizes  all  the  interelts,  and  paffions  of 
hiftorians,  and  wherefoever  it  doth  not  mcec 
with  impartiality,  fufpends  its  judpemtnt. 

Ammianus  Marcdlimis  hath  been  treated 
with  more  caution  and  relpe6l.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  bed  expedient,  to  glofs  over  a 
difTent  from  an  author,  whole  chara6ler, 
whole  rank  in  the  army,  and  vv^hole  connec- 
tions with  the  firfl:  members  of  the  ftate,  are 
all  known;  a  citizen,  who  relates  his  fatSls 
with  perfpicuity,  and  that  natural  and  in- 
genuous attachmjent,  To  condantly  vifible,  in 
the  writings  of  thofe,  who  have  taken  fome 
part  in  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  ;  in-  fliort, 
a  military  man,  whom  we  fliould,  without, 
hefication,  compare  to  Mr.  de  Feiiqtiieres.('a}- 

if 

wealth,  under  a  pretence  of  affilUng  the  poor,  whilic 
thev  themfllves  are  the  means  of  propagaung  ii'ifery 
and  beggary."  Who  doth  not  perceive  from  this  paf- 
fage,  how  rriuch  "Z^o^irnxxs,  was  blinded  by  prejudice,  and. 
what  reafon,  there  is  to  fafpeft  his  judgement  ? 

(a)  The  Marquis  de  Feuqv.iercs  was  a  lieutenant-ge-^ 
neral  in  the  Frencli  army,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  fourteenth.  His  memoirs  were  written  for  the  in- 
ilruftion  of  his  fon.  Of  thefe  an  Englifh  tranflation. 
was  pabliHied  in  1737,  forming  two  oftavo  vohunes. 
They  contain  an  account  of  the  feveral   operations  of 
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if  the  erudition  and  the  literature,  which 
have  enriclied  his  work,  did  not  give  him  a 
great  advantage  over  the  French  author. 
And  yet  this  Marcellinus^  from  whom  all  the 
hiftorians  have  borrowed  materials,  even  for 
the  lead  detail,  is,  at  once,  neglected,  when- 
foever  he  hazards  any  favourable  exprefTion, 
in  vindication  of  the  Pagans,  or  of  the  em- 
peror Julian. 

The  name  of  Julian  is   alone  fufficient  to 
revive  endlefs  difputes.     This  emperor,  ap- 
plauded 

the  war,  of  the  fieges  which  were  undertaken,  and  the 
battles  fought  from  1672,  to  1710.  The  military  me- 
rit cf  this  olicer  may  be  called  hereditary,  and  feems  tcv 
have  defcended  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  and  father, 
rjanafles,  and  Ifaac  de  Pas,  who  were  b')th  defervedly 
celebrated  for  their  conduft  and  intrepidity.  The  mar- 
tial genius  of  Anthony,  the  fubjeifl  of  this  note,  hath 
been  honorably  acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  com- 
patriots whom  he  reviled.  But  whilll  they  did  jufticfe 
»to  his  abilities,  they  were  {o  irritated  by  the  feverity 
with  which  he  had  attacked  them,  that  it  was  hu- 
moroully  obferved,  thafthe  Marquis  muftbe  the  braveft 
man  in  Europe,  who  fieptin  the  very  midft  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  enemies.  Kis  work  contains  a  lift  of  themif- 
takes  committed  by  the  French  generals.  A  propenfity 
to  cenfure  hath  fometim.es  feduced  him  into  a  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  fadls.  Perhaps  the  lofs  of  a  Marshal's  ftafF 
Gccafioned  fiich  reprehenfible  paflages  in  a  performance 
where  fomuch  is  :o  be  admired.     K. 
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plauded  to  the  Ikies,  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  hath  appeared  fo  meritorious 
in  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  modern,  that 
he  took  the  pains  to  write  his  hiftory,  wherein 
he  labours  to  re6lify  and  afcertain  the  ideas, 
whieh  the  reader  ought  to  form  of  him.f^j 
It  will,  doubtlefs,  be  expected  by  thofe, 
who  were  offended  at  the  liberty,  with  which 
we  have  fpoken  of  Confiantine,  that  Julian,  fo 
ftriking  a  contrail  to  this  prince,  fhould  be 
complimented  with  our  panegyrics  •,  for  the 
fpirit  of  calumny  is  continually  apt  to  fufpefl 
every  motive ;  and  its  natural  malignity  ea- 

fily 

(b)  Unlefs  I  miftake,  the  modern  alluded  to,  is  Mr. 
de  V.  who,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  "  Melanges 
Philofophiques,"  fpeaks  of  Julian,  as  inferior  only  to 
a  fingle  individual,  if  not  the  greateft  man,  that  ever 
exifted.  His  afTertion  hath  been  attacked,  and  refuted 
by  Gauchati  Soret,  and  others.  Were  it  impoffible  for 
one  of  the  moft  penetrating  writers  that  hath  enlight- 
ened any  age,  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  a  fimilar  paffage  in 
the  '*  fpirit  of  laws"  might  givfc  an  irrefiftible  weight 
to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  de  V.  but  Montefquieu  is  not 
without  his  errors,  nor  will  all  his  readers  conclude 
him  to  be  infallible,  when  they  perufe  this  fentence. 
*'  II  n'y  a  point  eu  apres  JuUen  de  prince  plus  digne  de 
gouverner  des  hommes."  .  . .  I'Efprit  des  loix,  1.  24. 

c.  10 V.  la  vie  de  Julien  par  I'Abbc   Blet- 

terie.  K. 
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fily  fuggefts  the  artifice,  which  it  fuppofes 
peculiar  to  the  objefls  of  its  hatred.  For 
once,  at  lead,  its  conclufions  will  prove  erro- 
neous. Far  from  taking  any  lliare  in  this 
difpute,  we  cannot  avoid  agreeing  that  both 
parties  have  been  influenced  by  a  childilh 
obftinacy,  lefs  humiliating,  however,  to 
falfe  zeal,  than  to  philofophy ;  fince  philo- 
fophy  fhould  never  afTiil  realbn  with  the  arms 
of  fanaticifm.  Such  e^ig^rnci's  to  precomze(c) 
an  emperor,  who  ftiled  himfelf  a  philofopher, 
feemed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion, 
the  youthful  folly  of  philofophy.  In  fa6t, 
this  averfion  from  prejudices,  this  fpringing 
forward  towards  the  liberty  of  thinking, 
which  comes,  after  fo  many  ages,  prepared 
to  enter  its  appeal  againft  fuch  a  multitude 
of  received  opinions,  cannot,  amongft  us, 
be  faid  to  boaft  a  very  ancient  origin ;  and 
with  thefe  firft  efforts  of  reafon,  paflion  hath 
been  frequently  intermixed.  It  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  crime  to  perfecute  the  Pagans,  and 

to 

CcJ  Preconnizarey  a  term  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  alluding  to  the  report  ufually  made  in  the 
Popes  confiftory,  that  the  party  prefented  to  a  benefice^ 
is  qualified  for  it.  The  expreffion,  in  this  place,  fig- 
aifies  "  to  'ceftow  exceffive  praife."    K. 
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to  endeavour  to  fway  their  opinions,  by  ths 
feverity  of  piinifhments  ;  but  was  it  not  an 
equal  crime  to  opprefs  chrillianity  ?  were  to- 
leration, and  liberty  of  confcience,  the  prin- 
ciples which  aftuaiied  Julian,  when  he 
drenched  the  empire  with  the  blood  of 
vitlims  •,  and  when,  a  fanatic  defender  of 
falfe  deities,  inftead  of  following,  whilft  he 
was  feated  on  the  throne,  the  diftates  of  an 
impartial  philofophy,  he  prefented  to  the 
world,  in  his  own  perlon,  nothing  more  than 
the  pattern  of  a  zealous  heathen.  I  cannot 
admire  either  the  vertues,  v/hich  are  too 
Urongly  tinged  with  imitation,  or  heroes 
formed  only  after  models.  It  is  difiicuk  to 
determine,  what  charafter  of  the  comedian 
is  the  moft  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  Julian. 
At  one  moment,  it  is  Marcus  Aurelius,  at 
another  moment,  Trajan,  and  .  then  Alex- 
ander, whom  he  is  fo  eager  to  copy.  This 
effort  is  equally  confpicuous  in  his  vertues, 
and  his  abilities.  All  his  aflions  are  con- 
certed, all  his  defigns  are  borrowed  from  an- 
cient examples,  and  all  his  compofitions  are 
grounded  on  the  comnofitions  of  his  own 
times.  The  Myfopogcn  is  not  the  work  of  an 
emperor,  but  the  work  of  a  Ibphift  :  his  pa- 
negyrics 
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rrrcyrics  are  not  fuch  as  a  C<efar  fiiould  have 
pronounced,  but  iuch  as  a  Rhetorician  would 
have  written.  During  the  war  of  the  Gauls, 
he  feems  to  have  ftriven  to  copy  Julius  Casfar ; 
during  the  Perfian  v;ar,  he  appears  to  have 
imitated  the  confidence  and  intrepidity  of 
Trajan  •,  but  then,  what  confiftency  fhall  we 
difcover  in  this  medley  of  philofophy  and 
devotion?  in  morals,  he  was  a  ftoic,  in  the 
temple,  an  idolater,  and  in  his  clofet,  an  un^ 
worthy  platonift,  who  fought  to  corrupt  the 
doctrine  of  this  fed,  by  debafing  it  with  the 
allay  of  magic. 

But  if  we  thus  fearlefsly  treat  with  fo  much 
ngour  one  of  the  greateft  princes,  who 
adorned  the  lower  empire,  howjuftly,  at  the 
fame  time,  ought  we  to  exclaim  againft  that 
bitternefs,  with  which  he  hath  been  calum- 
niated by  the  ecclefiaftical  hiflorians  ?  what 
dependance  can  we  place  on  their  judgment, 
when  after  having  canonized  Conllantine, 
the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  fon,  they  rail 
at  Julian,  v/ith  the  mod  indecent  fury,  exert- 
ing every  poffible  effort  to  fix  upon  his  cha- 
racter an  imputation  of  crimes,  too  atro- 
cious to  gain  credit,  even  although  they  had 
been   attributed  to  Caligula,  and  to   Nero  ? 
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in  this  inftance,  we  perceive,  how  zeal  over- 
leaps all  bounds,  and  to  what  blind  and  in- 
confiderate  excefies  the  emotions  of  hatred 
may  be  driven.     Thefe,  notwithftanding,  are 
the  very  authors  who  ferve  us  as   guides   in 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  whofe  opinion  we 
ftill  frequently    follow    in  profane   hiftory. 
Having  premifed  this,  it  is   not  without  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  we  introduce  the  names  of 
Socrates^  Sozomenes^  and   Theodoret-,  to  thefe 
writers  are  we  indebted  for  a  multitude  of 
exceedingly  inftru6live  fafls,   the  authority 
of  which  might  admit  of  a  retrenchment  of 
fome  part  of  that  confidence,  wherewith  they 
were  received.     And  here,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  remark,  that  thefe  hdis  have,  by  a  fingular 
good  fortune,  maintained  an  higher  decree  of 
credit,  the  more  the  authors  who  tranfmitted 
them,  have  been  negleded.     The  reafon  of 
this  is  very  plain.     It  is  impofllble  to  meet, 
in  the  original,    with  any  fa6l,    or  probable 
event,  which  is  not  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  abfurd  tales,  ^s   foon  deftroy 
all  that  reliance  which  we  might  be  fuppofed 
to  place  on  the  teftimony  of  the  author; 
whereas  in  compilations,  or  in  the  modern 
abridgements,  great  care  hath  been  taken  to 

reject 
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rejedt  whatfoever  was  fabulous,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  only  thofe  details,  in  which  the   leaft 
ri{k  Teems  to  have  been  run,  at  the  expence 
of   veracity.      For   example,    the  hiftoriana 
who  have  written,  fince  the  time  of  Aminianus 
Marcellinus^  perceiving  that  he  took  notice  of 
an  earthquake,    which  retarded  the  works, 
carried  on  to  accomplifh  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple   of  Jerufalem,  have  chofen  from  the 
three  authors,  whom  we  have  juft  mentioned, 
every  credible  circumftance,  in  the  wonder- 
ful relation,  which  they  have  tranfmitted  to 
lis  J  and  having  availed  themfelves  of  thefe, 
they  thought  proper  to  add,  that  they  were 
fafls  confirmed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  a 
Pagan  writer.     I  muft  confefs  that  there  was 
a  time,  when,  relying  on  the  credit  of  mo- 
dern authors,  I  believed  that  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  had  aflerted,  that  the  emperor  Julian, 
having  ordered  the  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  the 
work  was  afterwards  interrupted  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a  miracle  i   and  this  appeared 
to  me  the  lefs  extraordinary,  as  I  know  that 
the  ancients   are  not  fparing  of   prodigies, 
.  The  original  reading,  fo  conftantly  neceflary 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement,  relative  to 
the  events  of  the  pad  ages,  huth  abfolutely 

un- 
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undeceived  me.  This  famous  pafTage,  fa 
often  quoted,  and  yet  fo  feldom  delivered 
with  fidelity,  runs  thus :  "  although  the  em- 
peror was  much  bufied  in  accelerating  the 
preparations  for  his  expedition,  (againfi  the 
Perfmns)  he  notwithftanding  knew  how  to 
divide  his  follicitude,  and  attention :  neg- 
ledling  no  circumflance  which  might  tend  to 
immortalize  his  reign,  he  prepared  to  re- 
build a  formerly  much  celebrated  temple, 
which  had  been  deftroyed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fiege  of  Jerufakm,  begun  by 
Vefpafian,  and  terminated  by  Titus.  The 
direflion  of  this  undertaking,  to  accomplifh 
which  immenfefums  were  necefTary,  had  been 
entrufted  to  Alypius,  who  formerly  com- 
manded in  Britain.  As  this  officer,  affifted 
by  the  Prefe6t  of  the  province,  was  fuper- 
intending  and  vigoroufly  encouraging  the 
operations,  dreadful  flames  frequently  ifTuing 
from  the  foundations,  confumed  the  work- 
men, and  at  length  rendered  thefe  places  in- 
acceffible.  The  irruptions  continuing,  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  were  entirely  given  up.'Y^^ 

Here,  , 


{d)  Et  licet  accidentium  varietatem  follicita  mente 
prsecipiens,    inultiplicatos  expeditionis    appj^ratus  fla- 

grantis 
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Here,  feveral  reficdions  naturally  prefent 
themfelves :  firft,  no  circumtlance  was  lefs 
extraordinary,  at  that  period,  than  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  earthquakes  attended  by  vol- 
canos.  At  the  fame  iera,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a  century,  Confiantinopk,  Edejfa^  Anticch^  and 
the  majority   of  the  cities   of   Af^a   Minor ^ 

Vol.  I.  B  b  were 

grantis  fiudio  perurgeret,  diligentiam  tamen  ubiquedi- 
videns,  imperiique  fui  memoriam  magnitudine  operum 
geiliens  propagare,  ambitiofum  quondam  apud.  Hie- 
rofolymam  templum,  qaod  poll  multa  et  interne  civa 
certamina  obfiftente  Vcfpafiano,  polleaque  Tito  a;gre 
ell  oppugnatum  inltaurare,  Tumptibus  cogitabat  immo- 
dicis ;  negotiumque  maturandum  Alypio  dederat  Antio- 
chenfi,  qui  dim  Britannias  curaverat  pro  pr^efeftis. 
Cum  itaque  rei  idem  foititer  inftaret  Alypius,  juva- 
retque  provincis  redlor,  nietuendi  globi  flammarum 
prope  fondamenta  crebris  aiTukibus  erumpentes  fecere 
Jocum  exuilis  aliquotie^  operE,ntibus  in  exceffum  hoc 
quo  mode  elemento  deftinatius  repellente  ceflavit  in- 
certum.  Ad  verbum  e  lib.  23  Am.  Marcel,  fol.  Bo- 
nonia?,   1517- 

The  tra,th  of  this  m.  ^cle  hath  been  denied,  and  af- 
ferted  with  equal  obftinaL/.  The  celebrated  Bafnage 
endeavours  to  weaken  its  credibility  in  his  *'  hiftoire  des 
Juifs,  vol.  4.  Againft  this  unbelieving  author,  and 
his  adherents,  the  over-bearing  giant  of  literature, 
\yilliam,  lord  bilhop  of  GlouceHer,  hath  appeared 
within  the  lifts,  and  brandifliing  his  unconquerable  Ju- 
lian in  his  hand,  hath  at  leaft  filenced  cntagoniils  whom 
he  could  not  convince,     K. 
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were  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  Hiftorf 
makes  mention  of  feveral  earthquakes,  which 
happened,  even  at  Jerufalem.  It  is  alfo  well 
known,  that  this  country  abounds  with  bi- 
tumen, and  that  the  conflagration  of  fo  large 
^  city,  and  fo  rich  a  temple,  mufl  have  pro- 
duced much  fulphureous,  and  inflammable 
matter,  which  might  take  fire,  at  the  flighteft 
communication  with  the  air.  Secondly,  if 
this  event  was  accompanied  by  miraculous 
circumftances,  why  did  Ammianus  Marcellinus^ 
a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  as  all  the  ancients 
were,  take  fuch  care  to  conceal  them  ?  it  will 
be  anfwered  that,  nothing  is  more  clearly  to 
be  accounted  for :  Ammianus  was  a  Pagan, 
and  fuch  an  event  mufl:  have  proved  a  fub- 
jedb  of  endlefs  triumph,  to  the  Chrifl:ian  re- 
ligion. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is 
very  evident  that  no  fuch  efi^ect  was  produced  j 
and  that  fuppofmg  that  our  author,  had  not 
been  free  from  all  partiality,  one  of  thefe  two 
circumfl:ances  mull  have  been  the  cafe ;  he 
would  either  have  entirely  omitted  the  fa6t, 
or  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  difi'erent  in- 
terpretation ;  all  which  might  have  been  very 
eafy,  fince  he  could  have  oppofed  a  hundred 
reafons  to  one  reafon,  '^^Tbe  Gods  were  ir- 
ritated 
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ritated  at  perceivwg  preparations^  wherewith  to 
ire6l  a  temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  a  nation^ 
over  whom  they  had  t'riumphed,  with  fuch  fignal 
fuccefs,  tmder  Titus.  But  Heaven  would  not 
fuffer  the  treafures,  and  the  labour  of  the  people, 
to  be  facrificed^  during  fuch  calamitous  times,  to 
works,  at  once  ufelefs,  and  oftentatiousP  Do 
we  not  know  that  writers  never  feem  to  want 
teafons,  wherewith  to  explain  the  caufes  of 
events  ?  Ammianus  did  not,  therefore,  con- 
iider  this  event,  as  a  prodigy,  neither  had 
any  of  his  contemporaries  embraced  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  fince  he  hath  taken  no  pains  to 
oppofe  it,  nor  e^  en  deigned  to  drop  the  fmall- 
€ft  reflection  on  the  fubjed.  Now,  I  think 
that  the  indifference  of  one  party,  is,  in  ge- 
neral, the  ftrongeft  evidence  which  can  be 
produced,  againft  the  allegations  of  the  other 
party  j  for,  in  Ihort,  with  how  little  credit 
foever,  the  convulfionnaires  might  be  received 
at  prefent ;  no  author  will  ever  write  the 
hiflory  of  our  times,  without  making  fome 
remarks  on  what  happened  at  the  church  of 
iiaint  Medard,  and  even  the  fanatic  perform- 
ance of  M****  hath  been  honoured  with  fome 
refutations.  But  Sozomenes  and  Theodoret  are 
reputable  authors ;  and  they  enter  intoa  full 
B  b  2  detail 
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detail  of  this  facTc.  Be  it  fo  j  but  if  the  teftf* 
inony  of  Sozomenes  prove  of  fuch  great 
weight,  we  muft,  then,  believe  in  forcerers, 
we  muft  iniagine  that  magicians  were  able  to 
make  the  demons  appear  before  them,  and 
to  command  the  oracles. f^j  Wc  muft  alfo 
fuppofe  that  Julian,  the  leaft  fanguinary  of 
all  the  princes,  ordered  the  bodies  of  the 
women  to  be  ripped  up,  that  he  might  con- 
fult  their  entrails;  we  muft  be  convinced 
that  the  Sibyls  have  evidently  mentioned  the 
myftery  of  the  redemption,  and  alluded  to 
it  in  this  line. 

"  O  felix  lignum  in  quoDeus  ipfe  pependit.'* , 

Neither 


(e)  It  is  t6  Sozomenes  that  we  are  obliged  for  the 
childifh  ftory  of  Julian,  who  is  faid  ta  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  cave,  in  order  to  confult  the  demons,  and 
to  hav£  made,  on  his  becoming  frightened,  the  fign  of 
the  crofs>  which  occalioned  them  to  difappear.  This 
author  quotes  a  number  of  oracles,  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftians  ;  and  yet  it  hath  been  well  known,  at  leaft, 
ever  fince  the  appearance  of  that  famous  differtation, 
compofed  by  Mr.  Vandale,  and  the  excellent  abridge- 
ment of  it  by  Mr.  de  Fontenelle,  that  the  oracles  never 
were  infpired  by  the  demons  :  and  that  this  whole  af- 
fair was  nothing  more  than  an  impofition,  carried  on  ■ 
by  the  deteftable  knavery  of  the  priefts. 
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(f)  Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
Judsa,  a  luminous  crofs  appeared,  which 
covered  half  the  fky  ;  and  that  another  crols 
appeared,  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerufalem  •,  and  that  the  habits  of  the 
labourers  were  covered  with  little  ftars,  which 
ablblutely  remained  fixed  thereon,  and  feemed 
as  if  they  had  been  worked  into  the  IlufF.f^^ 
If  the  reader  fhould  prefer  Tbeodoret,  he  will 
find  that  Julian^  when  he  quitted  Gatd^  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  Conjiantms,  palTed  by 
a  vine,  the  grapes  of  which  had  been  already 
gathered,  and  yet  found  it  loaden  with  frefli 
green  bunches,  having  a^  infinite  number  of 
little  crofles,  imprinted  by  the  drops  of  dew, 
upon  their  berries.  It  will  be  no  great  trouble 
to  open  Socrates,  who  hath  advanced  the  fame 
i3,ct\  and  from  whofe  writipgs  thefe  authors 
B  b  3  have 

(f)  See  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  b.  1 1,  c.  5. 

(g)  The  Chriftians  of  this  period,  were  poffefled,  even 
to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  with  a  notion  that  they  faw 
eroffes,  in  every  place.  When  Theodojius  ordered  the 
temple  of  Serapis  to  be  pulled  down,  it  was  reported 
that  in  demollfhing  the  walls,  eroffes  were  difcovered, 
engraven  on  the  greater  part  of  the  flones :  but,  on  a 
clofer  examination,  it  appeared  that  thefe  engravings 
reprefented  the  Phallus.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Phajlus  v/as  a  reprefentation  of  the  mark  of  virility. 
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have  probably  copied.  The  only  difference 
between  Socrates  and  Sozomenes,  is,  that  the 
one  alTerts  that  the  miracle  wrought  at  Jeru- 
falem,  converted  all  the  Jews  -,  whilft  the  other 
affirms,  that  not  one  of  thofe  Jews  Vv^as  either 
ftricken  with  thefe  prodigies,  or  difpofed  ta 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Chriftians. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  re- 
fleflion,  which  fecms  to  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  preceding  critics  y  namely,  that 
whether  it  arofe  from  the  frauds  praftifed  by 
the  people,  who  were  enemies  to  drudgery, 
and  labour,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  that 
fuperilition,  peculiar  to  unpolilhed  minds,, 
in  whofe  ideas,  the  great  and  the  marvellous- 
are  fo  eafily  confounded,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  important  tnterprifes  were  inter- 
rupted by  prodigies.  I  fliall  only  produce 
one  inftance  taken  from  Dion.  This  author 
relates,  that  whiiil  Nero  was  attempting  ta 
divide  the  Ifthmm  of  Corinth^  feveral  phan- 
toms  appeared,  and  intimidated  the  work- 
men. Thefe  phaotoms  were,  in  fad,  no 
other  than  the  phantoms  of  fatigue,  and  im- 
patience, but  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  were 
cautious  of  making  fuch  a  confeflion,  for 
then,  a  prodigy  was  of  more  confequence,, 

and 
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and  in  higher  eftimation,  than  any  natural,  or 
probable  circumftance  whatibever.C/^^  As  to 
the  reft,  it  would  furniili  fuch  little  occafion 
of  triumph  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  whether 
this  miracle  happened,  or  nor,  that  we  can- 
not reafonably  be  taxed  with  any"  ill  intenti- 
ons, in  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigation.  We 
are  not,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  more  cri- 
minal than  many  refpeftable  writers,  who 
have  called  in  queftion,  the  relation  of  the 
miracles  of  the  '^hehan  Legion^  and  the  ha- 
larum^  whatever  honour  they  might  have  re- 
fledled  on  Chriftianity.  Judicious  and  dif- 
cerning  criticifms  will  always  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  truth  •,  they  will  increafe  its 
luftre,  eitner  by  throwing  it  into  its  genuine 
and  moft  brilliant  light,  or  by  feparating  it 
from  all  impure  allay. 

B  b  4  We 

(h)  How  many  ftories  of  apparitions,  have  rifen 
out  of  the  inventions  of  lazy,  or  felf-interefted  do- 
meftics?  even  amongft  the  troops,  fuch  relations  have 
been  known  to  gain  credit,  and  abfolutely  elude  the 
vigilance,  and  difcernment  of  the  chief  officers.  It  hath 
frequently  happened  that  the  foldiers  fatigued  and  har- 
raffed  with  having  mounted  guard,  at  fome  inconvenient 
poll,  have,  at  length,  feduced  others  into  a  perfuafion 
that  it  was  haunted  by  a  fpirit,  and  fo,  concluded  the 
farce,  by  deferting  their  ftations. 
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We  fhall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
thofe  times,  which  fill  up  the  interval,  from 
the  death  of  Conjlanline,  to  the  deftruftion  of 
the  Weftern  empire.  The  ravages  of  defpo- 
tifm,  fuperftition,  and  war,  preyed  equally 
on  the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered.  The 
ancient  dates  were  driven  to  the  lad:  ftage  of 
calamity.  New  nations,  or  rather  Barkajians, 
as  yet  ferocious,  as  yet  wandering  through 
the  darknefs  of  ignorance ;  without  a  country, 
and  without  property  •,  now  warriors,  and  nov/ 
travellers  -,  at  one  moment  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  at  anodier  moment  funk  in  flavery ; 
always  agitated,  and  as  conftantly,  either 
laden  with  adverfity,  or  intoxicated  with 
.(laughter,  were,  then,  more  aftonifhed  at, 
than  charmed  v.'ith  cheir  fuccefs.  No  enjoy- 
ment followed  their  acquilitions,  whiift  their 
only  happy  hours  were  the  hours  of  viflory. 
All  the  Barbarian  princes,  except  Genferk, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  one  another,  and  ptriilied 
miferably. 

The  niotives  for  war,  were,  at  that  period, 
the  mofl;  reafonable,  vv'hich  could  have  been 
fuggefbed  in  its  judification :  and  thefe  mo- 
tives were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  defence  of 
iacir  country  ;    and  on    tlie  other  hand,  the 

necefllvv 
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necefTity  of  procuring  a  ("ubfiftence,  and  the 
defire  of  enjoying  an  happier  life,  within  a 
milder  cHmate.  But  this  war  became  more 
languinary  than  ever-,  religion  far  from  di- 
minilhing  the  horrors  of  it,  had  only  given  a 
keener  edge  to  the  inveterate  exertions  of 
hatred  ;  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  party ;  fo  in- 
timately was  it  blended  with  ambition,  and 
all  the  fcourges  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  a  little  fingular  that  this  sera  of 
guilt  and  madnefs  fhould  have  given  birth 
to  excellent  civil  laws.(zj  We  may  perceive, 
that  Ibme  of  the  wifeft  of  thofe  laws  were 
inftituted  by  princes,  who  reigned  in  the 
very  midft  of  thefe  troubles,  and  whofe 
reigns    were  alfo    but   of  Ihort  duration. (>?:) 

When 

(i)  Valentinian  the  firft  introduced  a  toleration  aft 
within  his  dominions;  we  read  in  "  I'hilloire  du  bas 
empire,"  that  this  prince,  after  having  long  meditated 
on  the  part  w^ich  might  be  the  propereft  for  him  to 
take,  at  length,  gave  the  preference  to  the  worft  part. 
This  book  hath  been  written,  fince  the  beginning  of 
this  centur)'.  ' 

(k)  Valentinian,  who  fucceeded  the  emperor  Julian, 
in  February,  364,  and  died,  in  confequence  of  the 
buruing  of  a  vein,  during  a  fit  of  paffion,  in  November 
37^,  did  not  reign  quite  twelve  years.  This  prince, 
perceiving  the  fordid  habiti  of  the  ambafladors  of  the 
'  Quadi, 
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"When  the  perpetration  of  abufes  was  confined 
to  no  limits,  fuch  regulations  became  necef- 
fary.  Thus,  amidft  epidemical  diforders, 
the  fcience  of  phyfic  acquires  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfeftion ;  and  thus,  amongft  ar- 
mies, the  knowledge  of  furgery  is  rendered 
more  unerring,  and  extenfive.  The  power 
of  the  clergy  was,  at  different  times,  made 
fubjed  to  particular  reftridlions :  the  bold- 
nefs,  and  the  infolence  of  the  monks  were 
fomewhat  curbed  by  the  ChaJcedonian  coun- 
£ily{i)  and  the  unmarried  women  were  for- 
bidden to  take  the  vows,  until  they  had  at- 
tained 


Quadi,  a  people  too  poor  to  purchafe  apparel,  and  too 
unpolifhed  to  underiland  the  propriety  of  drefs,  ridicu- 
loufly  imagined  that  their  garbs  had  been  affumed, 
with  an  intention  to  infult  him,  and  thus  facrificed 
his  life  to  the  violence  of  rage.  Valens,  his  brother 
and  aflbciate  in  the  empire,  had  only  reached  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  when  taking  refuge  after  his 
defeat  within  a  neighbouring  houfe,  he  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Goths,  who,  with  the  building,  re- 
duced the  body  of  their  enemy  to  afhes.     K. 

(/)  They  were  made  fubjefl  to  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the  ordinary,  and  forbidden  to  intermeddle  in  civil 
aflairs,  and  particularly  in  matters  relating  to  the 
finances.     "  Hift.  du  bas  emp.  1,   33^ 
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tained  to  the  age  of  forty. (m)  Each  city  was 
allowed  its  tribunes,  or  protectors,  v/ho, 
under  the  title  of  def en/ores,  undertook  to 
plead  the  caufes  of  the  poor  and  opprefled"^ 
citizens. ',«)  The  emperors,  alarmed  at  the 
readinefs,  with  which  they  granted  favours, 
and  privileges,  direded  that  their  condu(5t 
Ihould  be  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
magiflrates,  and  commanded  thefe  laft  to  pay 
no  regard  to  their  orders,  whenfoever  they 
did  not  appear  ftrictly  conformable  to  the 
eftablifhed  laws.  But  fuch  precautions  which 
flill  fubhft  amongft  the  French,  and  are 
iifeful  under  an  abfolute  form  of  govern- 
ment,((7)  difcover  an  imperfedion  in  the  main 

fpring 

{m)  This  law  was  Inftituted  by  Majorian,  who  made 
a  ridiculous  decree,  obliging  all  widows  who  had  no 
children,  either  to  marry  again,  or  to  give  up  the 
half  of  their  eiFeds,  to  their  next  heirs,  ibid.  1.  34. 

(a)  Under  Valentinian,  and  Valens. 

((?)  An  ordinance  paffed,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  twelfth,  forbidding  the  magiflrates  to  pay  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  "  lettres  de  juffion,"  {letters  con- 
tainiHg  orders  from  the  chancellor,  i^c.)  whenfoever  they 
fhould  be  found  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  public  welfare. 

With  this  edift,  no  unpleafing  earneft  of  the  fubfe- 
^uent  felicity  of  his  people,    Lewis  opened   a  reign^ 

which. 
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fpring  of  the  political  machine,  a  defe6l  in 
the  conftitution.  Republics  are  ftrangers  to 
any  thing  like  this :  and  it  were  perhaps 
better  that  authority  ihould  redrain  its  powers 
of  adminiftration,  within  certain  bounds, 
than  that  the  difobedience  of  the  magiflrates 
fliould  be  connived  at.  The  emperors  alfo 
concerted  meafures,  to  render  travelling  more 
eafy.  The  roads  were  repaired ;  places  of 
accommodation  were  ereded,  at  convenient 
diflances,  and  relays  were  always  kept  in 
readinefs,  at  the  expence  of  the  provinces. 

At 

which,  could  we  throw  a  veil  over  his  mercenary  diC- 
pofal  of  preferments,  his  unworthy  protedlion  of  Alex- 
ander the  fixth,  the  woril  Pope,  and  the  worfl:  man, 
and  his  defertion  of  his  allies,  the  Swifs,  approached 
nearer  than  mod  other  reigns  to  the  government  of  an 
excellent  father,  over  his  fortunate  children.  In  fpite 
of  fome  difagreeable  fliades,  his  piiSlure,  as  drawn  by 
the  rough  pencil  of  Sainf  Gelais,  is  certainly  a  juft  re- 
femblance.  "  line  counit  oncques  du  regne  de  nul des  au- 
tre s  Ji  hon  tejns  qu'il  a  fait  durant  lejien.^*  It  is  fcarcely 
poffible  for  an  Englifhman,  who  perceives  even  in  a 
rival  ftate  fuch  multitudes  deferving  of  a  better  lot,  to 
clofe  this  note,  before  he  hath  remarked,  with  equal 
indignation  and  concern,  that  had  the  ordinance  of 
Lewis  fubfifted  in  its  full  force,  during  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, every  htt}-e  dc jujjion  would  have  proved  as  in/ig- 
nificant,  as  are  the  murmurs  of  the  meaneft  peafant, 
who  languilhes  under  its  oppreffions.     K. 
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At  this  period,  mankind  had  no  idea  of 
the  very  interefting  fcience  of'  finances  and 
commerce.  The  neceffiiy  of  ere6ling  an  im- 
paflable  wall,  around  the  frontiers,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  national  fpecies,  through 
foreign  countries,  was,  then,  univerfally  af- 
fented  to :  and  this  opinion  hath  prevailed, 
even  till  within  thefc  fifty  years.  Confiantius 
proclaimed  a  law,  declaring  that  commerce 
fliould  be  carried  on,  folely,  by  barter.  It 
provided  that  all  foreign  negociators,  on 
their  arrival,  within  the  empire,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  declare  what  fums  of  money,  they 
brought  with  them,  in  order  that  means 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  them,  from  adding 
to  thofe  fum.s,  previous  to  their  return.  The 
fame  law  prohibited  an  exchange  of  the  money 
of  the  empire,  for  the  money  of  any  other 
nation.  It  was  not,  at  that  time,  known 
that  merchandize  can  command  fpecies,  and 
that  without  liberty,  neither  commerce,  nor 
riches  can  exift. 

As  to  the  Barbarians^  no  fooner  did  they 
acquire  a  degree  of  liability,  before  they 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  a  necefiary  le- 
giQation.  They  feem  to  have  fucceeded  even 
better  than  the  emperors,  whofe  too  compli- 
cated 
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cated  laws  were  fomewhat  infe<5led  widi  the  - 
fubtlety  of  the  Greeks.  The  I'hecdorician 
code  was  during  a  long  time  in  force,  in 
Spain,  and  it  may,  in  part,  be  difcovered  in 
the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  But  this  is  a 
fubjeft,  on  which  we  muft  expatiate  more 
largely,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  chap- 
ters, where  ibciety  will  affume  a  different  af- 
ped,  and  where  we  fhall  find  a  new  order  of 
things,  a  new  political,  and  moral  fyftem. 
In  faft,  the  very  expreffion,  feodal  law,  of 
itfelf  fufficiently  announces  the  greateft  revo- 
lution, which  hath  ever  been  effeded  upon 
earth,  and  at  once  reveals  to  us  the  fcources 
of  all  modern  governments.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, that  we  take  our  leave  of  this  celebrated 
people,  to  whofe  fway  the  univerfe  fubmitted 
and  whofe  flate  we  have  prefumed  to  make 
the  fubjed  of  our  obfervations.  After  having 
feen  them  laborioufly  extend  themfelves 
through  the  little  territory  of  the  Romagnay 
free  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  kings,  re- 
duce nations  under  their  own  yoke,  become 
intoxicated  with  glory  and  fuccefs,  fall  into 
that  imbecility  v^hich  fucceeds  a  delirium, 
then,  wear  freili  chains,  grow  fhoinly  more 
mean,    and     abjed,    than   they  were   once 

haughty. 
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haughty,  and  oftentatious  ;  and,  to  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  infamy,  yield  to  BarharianSi 
the  empire  of  arms,  and  to  effeminate  Greeks, 
the  empire  of  opinion,  we,  at  length,  find 
them,  fubmitting  to  the  power  of  a  Gotb^ 
and  an  Herulian.(p) 

Before  we  turn  our  eyes  afide  from  this 
prodigious  ruin,  we  muil  lament,  not  that 
fuch  a  feries  of  good  fortune  fliould  have 
been  eclipfed,  to  leave  behind  it,  only  the 
moft  melancholy  traces ;  but  that  a  period  of 
near  twelve  centuries  affords  no  asra,  at 
which  fo  powerful  a  nation  hath  attempted  to 
clofe  the  wounds  of  humanity,  by  cherifhing 
the  exiftence  of  public  welfare  and  prof» 
pericy.  We  are  not  apprehenfive  of  afTerting, 
that  all  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  the 
Roman  empire,  cannot,  to  a  philofopher,  be 
worth  the  times,  which  have  elapfcd  in  En- 
gland, from  the  revolution,  to  the  prefent 
period  ;  but  of  this,  we  muft  treat  more 
fully  in  the  courfe  of  our  work.  We  fhall, 
however,  obferve,  that  as  in  the  celellial  re- 
volutions, the  planets  are  confined  to  their 
particular  motions,  fo,  in  political  revolutions, 

the 

(p)  Odoacer,  and  Theodoric. 
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the  capitals,  the  great  cities  are  fubjedl,  alfo, 
to  their  deftiny,  their  peculiar  fortune,  which 
either  accelerates,  or  retards  their  deftruftion, 
which  either  overthrows,  or  fupports  them. 
But  farther;  this  particular  chain  of  circum- 
ilances  is,  according  to  all  appearance,  more 
frequently  advantageous,  than  detrimental  to 
them.  Experience  proves  that,  during  thole 
unhappy  times,  when  military  defpotifm  rofe 
upon  the  wreck  of  government,  the  great 
cities  always  maintained  a  kind  of  liberty. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe,  however  fpecious  the 
maik  which  policy  may  have  aflumed,  force 
alone  preferves  the  privilege  of  governing  ; 
becaufe  a  great  number  of  men,  ftridly 
united,  become  refpedlable ;  and  becaufe  the 
multitude,  or  common  people  are  always  to 
be  dreaded  ;  efpecially,  when  deprived  of  re- 
prefentatives,  and  prote6lors,  they  exprefs 
their  meaning  only  by  tumultuous  Ihouts, 
and  a6l  but  by  fome  fudden,  and  wild  affault. 
Even  Rome  was  not  reduced  to  this  laft  ftage 
of  power.  She  always  enjoyed  the  fame  order 
of  magiftrates  •,  and  the  credit  of  names,  is 
to  a  degenerated  people,  what  the  credit  of 
the  magiRracy  itfclf,  is  to  a  vertuous  people. 
Some  remains  of  Ariftocracy  maintained  their 

ground, 
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ground,  in  this  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and 
to  thefe  remains  Paganifm  was  conftantly  at- 
tached ;  all  which   fully  confirms  what  hath 
been  before  advanced,  relative  to  the  union 
of  this  religion,  with  the  Roman  ariftocracy. 
The  Symmachi  and  the  Pretextati  revived  the 
memory  of  Cato,   and  of  Cincinnatus.     As  to 
the  people,  if  they  retained  the  leaft  traces  of 
their  ancient  liberty,  they  were   vifible  in  the 
indifference  with  which  they  frequently  treat- 
■Qdi  the  moft  formidable  emperors.     The  dif- 
gull,  which  the  furious  Dioclefian  conceived 
at  their  behaviour,    is   well  known.     When 
Conjiantius,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  hii^ 
fubje6ts,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
low  tauntings,  and  ridiculous  jefts  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cuftom,    levelled  at 
him,  with  impunity.     This  fplendid  city  was 
yet  filled  with   riches,  when   the  Barbarians 
pillaged  it,  for  the  firft  time.    Several  authors 
afiert,  that  many  citizens  were  in  poflelTion 
of  a  revenue   of  above  four   millions;    and 
that  fuch  as  were  worth  no  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, or  a  million  and   an  half,    were  placed 
only  in  the  fecond   clafs  of  citizens.     Thefe 
indolent  and  opulent  men  imagined  that  the 
enjoyment  of  pleafure  was  the  fole  end  of 
Vol.  L  C  c  their 
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their  creation  •,  and  were  contented  to  remain 
as  idle  fpedators  of  the  events  of  war,  as 
they  were  of  the  events  of  the  Circus;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  in  thefe  laft  events, 
they  feemed  to  feel  themlelvesmoreinterefted. 
Even  the  emperors  had,  during  a  long  time, 
^ccuftomed  them  to  this  luxurious  effeminacy. 
I  go  (laid  Aurelins  to  them,  in  one  of  his 
cdids)  to  fighl  the  enemy :  and  I  will  take  care 
that  the  Romans  Jh all  not  fuffer  the  Jlightejl  un- 
eafinejsi  Attend  to  your  games.  Frequent  your 
Circus.  It  is  our  p'hrt  to  conduct  the  public 
^ufinefs.  But  you  /ioould  he  entirely  devoted  to 
^leafure.(q)  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  in  the 
'midft  of  fo  much  luxury,  -^  and  effeminacy, 
the  public  morals  were  daily  degenerating. 
Petrofiiiis  and  hucian  have  made  us  fuffici- 
ently  acquainted  with  the  parade  and  ex- 
travagance, peculiar  to'  the  entertainments, 
which  were  given  in  their  times:  but  as  Au" 
mianiis  Marcellinus  hath  taken  the  pains  to 
defcribe  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  during 
a  lefs  diftant  period,  namely,  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  the  reader  will,  probably,  be 

plealed 

(y)  Ego  efficiam  re  fit  aliqua  follickudo  Romana. 
Vacate  ludis,  vacate  Circenfibus  ;  nos  publicae  necef- 
fitates  teneant,  vos  occupentvoluptates,    (Vopifcus.) 
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pleafed  if  we  prefect  him  with  the  v/hole 
paiTage,  as  related  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the 
fourteenth  book. 

Were  you,  on  your  arrival  at  Rome,  to  he  in- 
troduced, as  a  reputable  foreigner,  to  an  opulent, 
or  in  other  in'ords,  a  very^ojlentatious  man^  your 
firft  reception  ijoculd  he  accompanied  with  every 
mark  of  politenefs ;  after  having  heen  over- 
powered by  quejiionsy  to  which  it  will  he  the 
mofi  frequently  neceffary  to  anfwer,  by  relating 
fome  extravagant  flories,  you  will  become  aflo- 
nifhed  to  find,  that  a  perfon  of  fuch  diflinSlioUy 
Jhould  treat  a  Jtmple  individual  with  fo  re- 
fpeutful  an  attention  :  nay,  you  will  even  be  ready 
to  condemn  ycurfelf  for  not  having  vifited  fo 
charming  a  city,  ten  years  fooner.  But  if,  en- 
couraged by  this  obliging  welcome,  youfhould  re- 
turn on  the  morrow^  to  pay  your  complimentSy 
a  fir  anger,  dropped  from  the  clouds,  could  not 
be  -more  flared  at.  Who  is  he  ?  and,  whence 
comes  he  ?  would  be  circulated  in  ill-bred  whif- 
pers  round  the  room.  At  length,  however, 
you  will  attain  to  the  honour  of  being  known, 
and  admitted  on  a  familiar  footing;  but  yet,  if, 
after  three  years  of  afjiduous  attendance,  you. 
vjrre  to  abfer.t  yourfelf,  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
C  c  2  time. 
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iimet  you  would  not^  on  your  return^  he  either 
ajked  how  you  had  been  em-ployed^  or  even  told 
that  the  lofs  of  your  company  was  perceived,  ^his 
ahfurdity  is  carried  ftill  farther,  for,  previous 
to  the  giving  of  thofe  entertainments,  which  are 
fo  long,  and  fo  detrimental  to  health,  it  is  a 
matter  of  tedious  deliberation,  whether,  exclu- 
five  offuch  guejls,  as  are  entitled  to  invitations,, 
any  grangers  Jhall  alfo  be  aJked :  and  if,  after 
a  full  hearing,  and  on  mature  refie^fion,  this 
point  he  carried  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
great  adepts  in  all  the  laws  of  public  games, 
who  never  fail  to  mount  guard  at  the  houfes  of 
the  charioteers  belonging  to  the  Circus,  or  perfons 
the  moji  inJlruSied  in  the  fcience,  and  the  tricks 
of  play,  are  the  only  fir  angers  defined  to  be  ad' 
knitted.  As  to  the  men  of  learning,  and  vertue, 
they  are  funned,  as  the  tirefome  and  ufelefs 
difturbers  of  fejlive  mirth :  nor  doth  it  once 
employ  their  thoughts  that  the  Nomenclatores, 
accufiomed  to  fell  the  favours  of  their  rnafters, 
take  care  to  invite  to  the  feaft,  and  the  difribu- 
tiojts,  only  the  moft  obfcure  and  inferiour  indivi- 
duals, from  whom  they  can  extort  inore  moyiey, 
than  from  the  others.  I  fall  pafs  fightly  over 
that  fumptuous  profufton,  in  their  entertain- 
ments, and  particularly   thofe  voluptuous  refins- 

menls. 
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ments  lately  introduced^  to  take  notice  of  the 
ridiculous  cavalcades,  attendijig  on  our  ojicnia- 
tious,  rich  men,  who  amufmg  themfelves  with 
rumiing  pojl,  up  and  'dozvn  jhe  fireets,  at  ths 
rijk  of  breaking  their  necks,  en  the  pavement^ 
are  follozvedhy  fuch  a  lyumerous  train  of  domefiicSy 
that,  to  borrow  the  expreffion  of  a  comic  writer^ 
they  do  not  even  leave  the  fool  behind,  to  keep 
houfe :  hozvever  ahfurd  this  diver/ion  be,  ths 
very  matrons  are  not  afhamed  to  follow  it^  hut 
hurry  through  every  quarter  of  the  town,  in  open 
litters.  In  thefe  pompous  proceffions,  nothing  is 
neglected,  and  as  the  expert  general,  who  mar- 
jhals  his  army,  in  a  proper  order  of  battle^ 
places  his  heavy  infantry  in  the  front  line,  his 
light  infantry  in  the  fecond  line,  and  his  bow- 
men  in  the  rear,  fo  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies^ 
hearing  a  wand  in  his  hand.  Jingles  out  all  thofe 
who  are  to  have  the  honour  of  walking  before 
the  triumphal  car,  and  conjtantly  obliges  the 
black  troop  of  cooks,  fcullions,  £f?c.  to  fall  back 
into  the  hinder  ranks,  Thefe,  again,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  remaining  number  of  footmen,  and 
hy  the  Commenrales :  the  proceffion  is  then  clofed 
by  the  eunuchs,  a  deformed  multitude,  who 
teach  us  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Semiramis, 
that  barbarous  queen,  who,  firji  violating  ths 

Ia/W5 
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Jaijos  of  nature^  filled  this  tender^  hut  irrprU' 
dent  mother,  with  regret,  for  having  too  early 
/hewn,  in   the  generations  zvhicb  were  fcarce 
begun,  the  hope  of  future  generations.     In  fuch 
a  ft  ate  of  manners,  it  will  eafily  he  fuppofed, 
that  the  few  houfes,  in  which  the  fciences  were 
formerly  cultivated^  are  now  only  the  receptacles 
of  vain  and.  frivolous  plenfures  t  fo  that  in  the 
place  of  orators,    a?id  philofophers,  nothing   is 
heard  from  morning  till  night,  except  the  found 
cf  flutes,  and  the  airs  of  the  muficians.     As  to 
the  libraries,  they  are  more  fhut   up  and  more- 
abandoned  than  the  fepulchres :  dances,  accom- 
panied hy  wind  inftruments  are  fuhftituted  in  their 
room :  nay,  to  fo  ftoameful  a  length  have  thefe- 
indignities  been  carried,  that  when  the  famine- 
had  rendered  it  neceffary,  to  fend  all  foreigners^ 
out  of  the  city,  the  law  was  rigoroufiy  put  im 
execution  againjl  every  one  of  thofe  ufeful  men,. 
%vho  were  the  infiru^iors  in  liberal  arts  -,   whilfi 
mirdcs,  fiage  players,  and  even  three  thoufand 
female  dancers,  with  their  whole  band  of  mu- 
ficians  and  fiy?gers,    were  fuffered    to  remain 
within  the  capital.     Wherefoever  you  turn  your 
eyes,  yen  will,  alfo,  perceive  the  women  painted, 
and  ridiculoufty  drejjed  ;  thefe  ttre  you  more  by 
their  continual  dancing,  than  they  fatigue  them^ 

felvesi. 
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fehes  ;  and  thefe^  had  they  been  married  to 
■hmeji  men,  might  have  fupplied  the  fiate  with 
■an  life  fill  army  of  citizens.  Rome  was  once 
a  fure  ajylum  to-  every  individual^  who  intro- 
duced  the  arts  and  indujiry  •,  but  now,  afoolijh 
and  unaccountable  vanity  ejieems  every  tJmtg 
vnky  and  abje5iy  which  comes  from  beyond  the 
PomrErium.  Imujl,  however,  except  the  un" 
married  men,  and  fuch  as  have  no  heirs.  'Thefe 
^re  loaden  with  refpeSi  and  complaifance ;  al- 
though another  Jelfijh  refinement  makes  us  avoid 
even  the  tender efi  duties  of  humanity ;  for  the 
mofl  terrible  difeafes^  raging  within  this  capital 
of  the  world,  have  occaficned  a  flriB  prohibition 
of  the  leafi  communication  zvith  thcfe  unhappy 
wretches,  who  are  infe5led  with  them  :  and  it 
is  now  cnftomary,  not  only  to  think  it  fuficient, 
iffome  domeflics  be  fent  to  thefe  perfons,  to  en- 
quire of  them  any  particular  news,  but  to  oblige 
the  meffenger  to  go  through  long  ablutions  before 
he  can  be  admitted.,  to  deliver  the  anfwer. 
How  delicate  thefe  men  are !  and  yet,  if  you  in- 
vite them  to  a  feaft,  or  offer  them  money,  they 
will  run  for  you,  even  to  Spoletum.  Such  are 
the  manners  of  the  nobility :  as  to  the  common 
people,  they  generally  fp end  the  night  in  drinking 
knifes^    or  even   in  the  theatres^   under  thofe 

booths^ 
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booths^ ,  the  invention  of  which  we  owe  to  Ca- 
tulus,  whofirjl  introduced  at  Rome  theft  far- 
fetched commodities^  which  might  better  have 
become  Capua,  than  the  city  of  Romulus.  Mul- 
titudes are  intoxicated  with  a  paffion  for  gaming. 
Others  expofe  themfelves^  during  whole  daySy 
to  the  heat^  and  the  rain^  to  he  the  umpires 
amongfi  the  charioteers^  and  decide  on  the  events 
of  the  Circus.  Amidjl  fuch  frivolous  engagements^ 
is  it  pojjible  that  the  Romans  can  ever  he  reafon- 
ably  employed  ?  ^c.  &'c. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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Section  I.  Chapter  I.  p^ige  33.  line  7-,  Thefd 
pyramids^  in  vain  intended  to  efcape  the  rage  of  tiitiej 
are  now  mouldering  into  ruin-.  "  When  the  monarchs 
of  Egypt  erected  fuch  ftupendous  maffesy  for  no  other 
ufe  but  to  record  their  names,  they  little  fufpe<^ed 
that  a  weed  growing  by  the  Nile  would  one  day  be; 
converted  into  more  durable  regifters  of  fame,  than 
quarries  of  marble-,  and  granite."  I  am  indebted  for 
this  remark  to  iVIr.  Horace  Walpole,  one  ofthoffeun'- 
eommon  writers  in  whofe  hands  the  pen  of  hiflofy' 
amufes  the  imagination,  whilll  it  enlightens  the  under- 
ftanding. 

Section  I.  Chapter.  It.  page  54^  note  (i)-. 
**  Diodorus  Siculus  afligns  three  millions  of  inhabitants, 
to  Egypt  ;  a  fmall  number  ;  but  then  he  makes  the 
dumber  of  their  cities  amount  to  eighteen  thoufand : 
an  evident  contradiction."  See  Hume*s  eflay  on  the' 
populoufnefs  of  ancient' nations,  vol.  2.  8vo.  p;  22'4. 

Section  I.  Chapter  11.  page  57.  note  (^//.  liflatt^ 
myfelf  that  the  reader  who  hath  no  opportunity  of  cort- 
fulting  the  works  of  that,  celebrated  political  arithme- 
tician, Sir  William  Petty,  will  not  think  me  tref- 
pafling  upon  his  time,  whilll  I  prefenthim  with  a  quo- 
tation, the  fingularity  of  which  may  atone  for  its' length. 
*' Here,  I  beg  leave,  among  the  feveral  matters  which 
I  intend  for  ferious,  to  interpcfe  a  jocular,  and  perhaps 
whimfical  digrelTion,  and  which  1  indeed  defire  men  to 
look  upon  rather  as  a  dr^-am,  or  refverle,  than  a  rati- 
onal propoAtion,  the  which  is,  that  if  all  the  moveables, 
and  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  highla.'.ds  of  Scotland, 
were  tranfported  into  the  rell  of  (ireat  Britain,  that 
then  the  king,  and  his  fubjecls  would-  thereby  become- 
more  rich,  and  flrong,  both  ofFenfively,  and  defeniively, 
than  now  they  are." 

a  « It 
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*'  it  is  true  that  I  have  heard  many  wife  men  fay 
when  they  were  bewailing  the  vail  lofTes  of  this  Engljfh 
in  preventing,  and  fupprefling  rebellions  in  Iie\a.ndi 
and  confidering  how  little  profit  hath  returned  either 
to  the  king,  or  fubjefts  of  England,  for  their  five 
hundred  years  doing,  or  fuffering  in  that  country,  I 
fayj  I  have  heard  wife  men,  in  fuch  their  melancolies, 
wifh  that  the  people  of  Ireland  being  faved,  that  ifland 
Were  funk  under  water.  Now,  it  troubles  me  that  the 
^iftemper  of  my  own  mind  in  this  point,  carries  me  to 
dream  that  the  benefit  of  thofe  vviihes  may  be  obtained 
praftically,  without  finking  that  vaft  mountainous 
ifland  under  water,  which  I  take  to  be  fomev;hat  dif- 
ficult ;  for  although  Dutch  engineers  may  drain  its 
bogs,  yet  I  know  no  artifts  that  could  fink  its  moun- 
tains. If  ingenious^  and  learned  men,  amongft  whom 
I  reckon  fir  Thomas  More,  and  Des-Cartes,  have  dif- 
puted  that  we,  who  think  ourfelves  waking,  are,  or 
may  be  really  in  a  dream ;  and  fmce  the  greateft  ab- 
furdities  of  dreams  are  but  a  prepofterous,  and  tumuU 
tuary  contexture  of  realities,  I  will  crave  the  umbrage 
ofthefe  great  men  laft  named,  to  fay  fomething  for 
this  wild  conception,  with  fubmiffion  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  all  thofe  that  can  prove  themfelves  awake." 

"  If  there  were  but  one  man  living  in  England, 
then  the  benefit  of  the  whole  territory  could  be  but  the 
livelihood  of  that  one  man  :  but  if  another  man  were 
added,  the  rent,  or  benefit  of  the  fame  would  be  double, 
if  two,  triple  ;  and  fo  forward  until  fo  many  men  were 
planted  in  it,  as  the  whole  territory  could  afford  food' 
unto  :  For  if  a  man  would  know  what  any  land  is 
worth,  the  true,  and  natural  queftiori  mnft  be,  how 
many  men  are  there  to  be  fed  ?  but  to  fpeak  more 
praftically,  land  of  the  fame  quantity,  and  quality 
in  England  is  generally  worth  four,  or  five  times  as 
much  as  in  Ireland,  and  but  -^  or  -j  of  what  it  is  worth 
in  Holland  ;  becaufe  England  is  four  or  five  times 
better  peopled  than  Ireland,  and  but  ^  fo  well  as  Hol- 
land. And  moreover,  where  the  rent  of  land  is  ad- 
vanced by  real5n  of  a  multitude  of  people,  there  the 
number  of  years  purchafe,  for  which  the  inheritance 
may  be  fold,  is  aifb  advanced,  though  perhaps  not  in 
the  very  fame  proportion  >  for  20s.  per  annum  in  Ire- 
land 
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Ifind  may  be  worth  but  81.  and  in  England,  where  titleS 
are  very  fii re,  above  20I.    in  Holland,  above  30!." 

I  fuppofe  that  in  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  in  Scot- 
land, there  may  be  about  iSooooo  people,  or  about  ■^ 
part  of  what  is  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Wherefore 
the  firft  qiiellion  will  be  whether  England,  Wales,  and. 
the  lowhtnds  of  Scotland  cannot  afford  food,  that  is  to 
{ay,  com,  fiib,  fiffh,  and  fowl  to  j  part  more  people 
than  are  at  prefent  planted  upon  it,  with  the  fame 
labour  that  the  faid  ~  part  do  now  take  where  they  are  ? 
for  if  fo,  then  what  is  propounded,  is  naturally  pof- 
fible.  2.  It  is  to  be  enquired  what  the  value  of  the  im- 
moveables which  upon  fuch  removal  mull  be  left  behind, 
are  worth  r  for  if  they  be  worth  lefs  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  price  of  land  in  England  will  amount  unto, 
then  the  propofal  is  to  be  confidered.  3.  If  the  de- 
ierted  lands,  and  the  immoveables  left  behind  upon 
them  may  be  fold  for  money,  or  if  no  other  nation. 
lliall  dare  meddle  with  them,  without  paying  well  for 
them  :  and  if  the  nation  v/ho  ftiall  be  admitted  Ihall  be 
lefs  able  to  prejudice,  and  annoy  the  tranfplantees  into 
England,  than  before;  then  I  conceive  that  th'e  whole 
propofal  will  be  a  pleafant,  and  a  profitable  dream 
indeed. 

♦'  As  to  the  firfl  point,  whether  England,  and  the 
Jowlands  of  Scotland  can  maintain  j-  part  more  people 
than  they  now  do,  that  is  to  fay,  nine  millions  of  fouls 
in  all  ?  for  anfwer  thereunto,  I  firil  fay  that  the  faid 
territories  of  England,  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
contain  about  36  millions  of  acres,  that  is  four  acres 
for  every  head,  man,  woman,  and  child  j  but  the 
United  provinces  do  not  allow  above  i  acre  and  ■§- ;  and 
England  itfelf  refcindlng  Walesj  hath  but  3  acres  to 
every  head,  according  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  tillage, 
and  hulbandry.  Now,  if  we  confider  that  England 
having  but  three  acres  to  every  head  as  aforefaid,  doth  fo 
abound  in  vi^fluals,  as  that  it  maketh  laws  againft  the 
importation  of  cattle,  flefh,  and  filb,  from  abroad  ; 
and  that  the  draining  of  fens,  improving  of  forells,  in- 
clofing  of  vommons,  fowing  of  Saint-foin  and  clover- 
grafs  be  grumbled  againft  by  landlords,  as  the  way  to 
deprefs  the  price  of  victuals,  then  it  plainly  follows 
that  lefs  than  three  acres  improved  as  it  may  be,  will 
fervc  the  turn,  and  confequently  that  four  v/ill  fuffice 
a  2  abun- 
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abundantly.  1  could  here  fet  down  the  very  nuttibef 
of  acres  that  would  bear  bread,  and  drink  corn,  to- 
gether with  flefli,  butter,  and  cheefey  fufficient  to 
vitSual  9  millions  of  perfons,  as  they  are  viftualled  in 
fhips,  and  regular  families :  bnt  fhall  only  fay  in  ge- 
neral that  twelve  millions  of  acres,  viz.  -j  of  thirty-fix 
millions  will  do  itj  fuppofmg  that  roots,  fruits,  fowl, 
and  iifhj  and  the  ordinary  profit  of  lead^  tin,  iron 
mines,  and  woods  would  piece  up  any  defeft  that  may 
be  feared." 

•*  As  to  the  fecond,  I  fay  that  the  land,:  and  houfing  in 
frelandj  aud  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  prefent 
market  rates  are  not  worth  13  millions  of  money  ;  nor 
■would  the  aftual  charge  of  making  the  tranfplantation 
propofedj  atnoDiiC  to  4  millions  more:  fo  then  the 
quefeon  will  be,  whether  the  benefit  expeil^d  from 
this  tranfplantation  will  exceed  17  millions."  *'  Ta 
which  I  fay  that  the  advantage  will  probably  be  near 
4  times  the  laft  mentioned  fum,  or  about  69300000I. 
For  if  the  rent  of  all  England^  and  Wales,  and  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  be  about  9  millions  per  annum, 
and  if  the  fifth  part  of  the  people  be  fuperadded  unta 
the  prefent  inhahitants  of  thofe  countries,  then  the  rent 
will  amount  unto  io,8oo,oool.  and  the  number  of 
years  purchafe  will  rife  from  17 1:  to  -|  n1iore,,whicbis2i* 
So  as  the  land  which  is  now  worth  but  9  millions  per 
annum,  at  17-1  years  purchafe,  making  157  millions 
and  "I,  will  then  be  worth  10800000I.  at  21  years  pur- 
chafe, viz,  226,8000001.  that  is  69,300000!.  more 
than  it  was  before." 

"  And  if  any  prince  willing  to  enlarge  his  territoriesjj 
will  give  any  thing  more  than  64  millions',  or  half  the 
prefent  value  for  the  faid  relinquiftied  lands,  which  are 
ieftimated  to  be  worth  13  millions,  then  the  whole  profit 
will  be  above  75,800,6001. or  above  four  times  the  lofs# 
as  the  fame  was  above  computed.  Bat  if  any  man 
Ihall  objcft  that  it  will  be  dangerous  onto  England,- 
that  Ireland  ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  any  other  nation* 
I  anfwer  in  fhort,  that  that  nation,-  whoever  fhali  pur- 
chafe it,  being  divided  by  means  of  the  faid  purchafe^ 
fliall  not  be  more  able  to  annoy  England,-  than  now  in 
its  united  condition  :  nor  is  Ireland  nearer  England, 
than  France,  or  Flanders, 

"  Now 
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**  Now  if  any  man  ftiall  defire  a  more  clear  explan*» 
$ion,  how,  and  by  what  means  the  rents  of  lands  Ihail 
rife  by  this  clofer  cohabitation  of  people  above  def« 
cribed  ?  I  anlwer,  that  die  advantage  will  aiife  ia 
tranfphnting  about  1800000  people  from  the  poor, 
3nd  miferable  trade  of  hufbandry,  to  more  beneficial 
handicrafts  ;  for  when  the  fuperaddition  is  made,  n 
very  little  addition  of  hufbandry  to  the  fame  lands  will 
produce  4- more  of  food,  and  confequently  the  addi« 
£ional  hands,  earning  but  40s.  per  annum,  (as  they 
may  very  well  do,  nay  to  81.  per  annum)  at  fome  other 
trade,  the  fuperlucration  will  be  above  3,600000!.  pef 
jinnum,  which  at  20  years  purchafe,  is  70  millions. 
Moreover,  as  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  towns, 
fpend  more  commodities,  and  make  greater  confump- 
tions  than  thofe  who  live  in  wild,  thin-peopled  conn- 
tries  ;  fo  when  England  fhall  be  thicker  peopled  in  the 
fame  manner  above  defcribed,  the  very  fame  people 
iliall  then  fpend  more,  than  when  they  lived  more  for- 
didly,  and  more  inurbanely,  and  farther  afunder,  and 
more  out  of  fight,  obfervation,  and  emulation  of  each 
other ;  every  man  dcfiring  to  put  on  better  apparei 
when  he  appears  in  company,  than  v/hen  he  h^s  no  oc- 
cafion  to  be  feen." 

"  I  further  add  that  the  charge  of  thje  governments, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclefialHcal  would  be  more  cheap, 
fafe,  and  effeclual  in  this  condition  of  clofer  cohabita- 
tion, than  othcrwife,  as  not  only  reafun,  but  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  provinces  doth  demonftrate." 

With  what  jaftice  Sir  William  drew  thefe  obfervg- 
tions  from  the  completion  of  affairs,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  lalt  century,  and  whether  they  can  in  any  mannej^ 
be  applicable  to  the  prefent  times,  the  intelligent  po- 
litician mutl  determine. 

Section  I.  Chapter  V,  Page  151.  "Note  ("aj  The 
commentaries  on  Pclybius  are  ample  teftimonies  of  the 
military  experience  of  the  chevalier  de  Folard,  an  able 
and  intrepid  officer.  He  had  the  honour  of  inftrucling 
Marfhal  de  Saxe,  and  frequently  foretold  the  luftre 
which  {0  particularly  diitinguifhed  the  riper  years  of 
that  hero.  Such  a  pupil  is  the  beft  panegyric  on  the 
mafter.  The  materials  of  his  work  are  more  excellent, 
than  the  form,  into  which  they  ^r-e  thrown,  is  pleafing, 
a  3  TliS 
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The  ilile  is  negligent,  the  reflections  are  too  detachec!, 
and  the  digrefiions  often  long  and  needlefs.  Yet  his 
talents  were  as  eminent  as  his  vcrtues.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly circumftance,  that  integrity  and  knowledge,  , 
which. fhould  be  the  moll:  invincible  fecurities'  againlt 
the  abfurdities.of  iuperftition,  are  not  conllantly  fuf- 
ficient  to  guard  us  from  it.  Folard  enlifted  amongft 
the  partifans  for  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  and 
therefore,  the  cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  perfeeuted,  whei^ 
he  fhould  have  pitied,  prevented  his  advancement. 
The  other  works  of  this  writer  are  "  Nouvelles  de- 
couvertes  fur  la  guerre."  "  Traite  de  la  defenfe  des 
places."  "  Traite  du  metier  de  Partifan."  He  died 
at  Avignon  in  175 1. 

Section  T.  Conclufion  of  the  fifth  chapter,  note  (^V. 
Paulus  j^milius  addrefled  the  Romans  in  words  to  this 
efFeft.  "  The  conviftion  that  fuch  an  honour  was 
lieceffary  to  my  views,  induced  me  to  foUicit  the  ele- 
vation to  my  firil  confulfhip :  that  I  am  again  chofeu 
to  fill  this  important  flation,  mufl  have  proceeded  from 
your  being  fenfible  how  much  you  wanted  the  fervices 
of  fuch  a  general.  For  this  reafon,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  I  owe  you  any  thanks :  if  it  be  your  opinion  that 
the  operations  of  the  war  may  be  more  advantageoufly 
conduifled  by  another,  than  by  me,  I  will  chearfully 
refign  my  poft.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  confide  in  my 
abilities,  remember  that  I  will  not  fuffer  you  to  inter- 
fere with  me,  in  the  execution  of  my  office.  It  is  not 
your  province  to  prefcribe  the  meafures  which  I  am  to 
purfue,  but  in  fubmiffive  filence  to  furnifh  me  with  all 
the  means  which  may  be  wanting  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  my  defigns.  By  an  endeavour  to  govern  me,  whom 
you  have  exalted  to  the  chief  command,  you  mufl  un- 
avoidably render  this  expedition  as  ridiculous  as  tlie 
former  expedition." 

Section  I.  Chapter  YI.  Page  178.  Line  17.  Po- 
lieuftes,  a  chara*fter  in  a  tragedy  of  that  name,  written 
by  Corneille. 

Section!.  Chapter  VI.  page  154..  note  (r).  This 
period  of  the  Roman  hiflory  is  call  within  fo  mar- 
vellous a  mold,  that  every  lefs  exaggerated  fabk, 
when  put  in  competition  with  fuch  abfurd  romances, 
afl'umes  the  face  of  fober  truth.    When  Florus  obferves 

that 
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that  '*  turn  ilia  Romana  prodigia,  atque  mlracula  Ho 
ratius.  Mucins,  Clelia,  qua?  nil!  in  annalibus  forent, 
hodie  fabulie  viderentur,"  he  fecms,  however,  credu- 
lous himfelf,  to  authorife  our  doubts.  The  extraor- 
dinary anecdote  of Huiatius  is  indeed  fupported  by  the 
tellimonies  of  Livy,  Dionyfius  liali^arnaffius,  and 
Plutarch,  who  mention  his  having  plunged  into  the 
Tyber,  and  rejoined  his  fellow  foldiers  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  Polybius,  a  writer  of  no  inconfiderable 
weight,  hach  aflerted  that  Horatius'perifhed  in  the 
river.  "  O  h  KoK>.r,^  f^'*?  lavTot  et<;  tov  voroi.fji.ov  sc  ron; 
O7r^o^5  KciTa  TT^czific-iv,  y.iTr,XXa^i,  roy  iSiov."  lib.  6.  To 
the  remark  which  the  ingenious  author  of  this  work 
tath  made,  concerning  the  filence  of  Dionyiius,  on 
the  fubjefl  of  Mutius  Scxvola,  having  reduced  his  hand 
to  alhes,  may  be  added  the  circumitance  of  his  being 
coniUntly  ftiled  by  that  hiftorian,  Cordus,  and  not 
Scsevola.  The  account  of  Clelia  is  equally  involved  in 
obfcurity,  and  varioufly  related  jpy  Livy,  Dionyfms, 
and  Plutarch.  The  latter  oblerves  that  it  is  not  certain 
th?.t  this  valiant  female  pafTed  the  river  on  horfeback. 
\Vhy,  therefore,  was  fhe  honoured  with  an  equeftrian 
llatue  ?  but  Dionyfius  only  calls  it  a  ftatue  of  Bronze, 
and  Plutarch  doubts  vvhethg;r  it  was  erefled  to  Clelia, 
or  to  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  the  conful.  Such  is  the 
conformity  puculiar  tu  the  hiftorians  of  the  five  firft 
centuries  of  Rom^  1  though  truths  were  mingled  in  thefe 
varieties  of  defcription,  it  would  be  difficult  to  feparate 
them  from,  the  falfities  with  which  they  are  fo  fre-» 
quently  interwoven. 

I  have  ftever  feen  the  dlflertation  by  Mj,  de  Pouill.y  ; 
a  book,  with  a  fimilar  title  was  publifhed  abroad  in 
I73§;  its  author  v/as  fuppcfed  to  be  Mr.  de  Beaufort, 
who  fome  few  years  fince  favoured  the  world  with 
*'  la  republique  Romaine,  ou  plan  general  de  I'ancien 
^gouvernennent  de  Rome."  To  his  former  work,  "  dif- 
fertation  fur  I'incertitude  des  cinq  premiers  fiecles  de 
Philloire  Romaine,"  I  acknowledge  myfelf  entirely 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  note.  They  deliver 
the  fentiments  cf  an  ingenious,  and  learned  writer,  as 
accurately  as  they  could  be  collected  during  the  fhort 
opportunity,  which  an  accidental  perufal  once  afforded 
me.  The  champion,  who,  in  fupport  of  the  ceri-mnlies 
<)f  the  Roman  hiilory,  entered  the  lifts  againft  Mr.  de 

a  4  Pouilly, 
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Pouilly,  was  Abbe  Sallier,  whofe  plcafing  eleganee 
of  ilile  h^th  foraetimes  diiguifed  the  weaknefs  of  his 
arguments.  His  moil  violent  attacks  are  direfted 
Ugainft -the  leail  defeniible  conciufions  of  his.  antagonift, 
who  is  faid  to  have  filled  feveral  pages  which  ftiould 
have  been  enriched  h.y  the  exertions  of  his  own  abili- 
ties, with  inferences  drawn  from  the  parallels  foifted 
jnto  the  works  of  Plutarch,  and  long  iince  gckjiow- 
ledged  as  the  produftions  of  an  <)bfcure  author  in  th© 
tenth  century. 

Section;!.  Conclufion  of  the  6th  chapter,  note  fa  J. 
i.  lo-  "Memo  fere  fakat  fobrius,,  nifi  forte  infanit:  neque 
in  folitudine,  neque  in  convivio  hcnefto.  Intempeilivi 
convivii,  amvem  loci,,  multarum  deliciarum  comes  ei\ 
cxtrema,  faltatio."     Cic.  orat.  pro  Mursena. 

Section  I.  Chapter  VIH.  page  240,  note  (a?)  "Quid 
?liud  exitio  Laczedemoniis,  et  Athenieaiib.us  fuit, 
quamquam  armis  pojlerent,  nifi  quo4  v^ftos  pro  %[i^- 
liigenis  arcebant  ?" 

Section  I.  Chapter  VITI.  page  250.  laote  fuj. 
**  Magna  vero  quondam  llerilirate,  ac  difficili  remedio, 
cum  venalitias  et  laniftaruni  familias,  peregrinofque 
omnes,  exceptis  medicis,  et  prsceptoribus,  partemque 
fervitiorum  urbe  expuliflet :  ut  tandem  annona  conva- 
luit,  impetum  fe  cepiffe  fcribit,  frumentationes  pub^ 
licas  in  perpetuum  abolendi,  quod  earum  fiducia  cul- 
tura  agrorum  ceffaret ;  neque  tamen  perfeverafle  quia 
Certum  haberet,  poiTe  per  ambitionem  quandoque  ref- 
titui.  Atque  ita  poft  hanc  rem  temperavit,  ut  rion  mi- 
nca-em  aratorum,  ac  negotiantium,  quam  populi  rati- 
onem  deduceret."  Suet.  vit.  Augufti.  c.  42. 

Sectxon  n.  Chapter.  II.  page  294.  1.  10.  <*Flora, 
?um  magnas  opes  ex  arte  meretricia  quffiiiviiTet,,  populura 
fcripfit  hffiredem,  certamque  pecuniam  reliquit,  cuju§ 
ex  annuo  fcenore  fuus  oatalis  dies  celebrarereturi  edi- 
tione  ludorum  quo?  appellant  Floralia.  Quod  quia  ie^ 
■natui  flagitiofum  videbatur,  ab  ipfo  non:iine  argumen- 
tum  fumi  placuit,  ut  pudenda;  rei  quaedam  dignitas  ad- 
deretur,  deain  finxerunt  efTe,  quae  floribus  pra;fit, 
eamque  oportere  placari,  ut  fruges  cum  arboribus,  aut 
vitibus  bene,  profpereque  florefcerent."  I^aiflant, 
ii^ll,  1.  1.  c.  20. 

It 
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It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  above  re- 
iation  is  imagined  to  be  the  invention  of"  the  writer. 
Ladantius  is  the  more  liable  to  be  fufpe£ted,  as  hepro^ 
duces  no  authority  to  fupport  his  afiertion,  flora  was 
.{he  Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  "  Chloris  eram  qax  Flora 
vocor."  Ovid.  She  was  afterwards  received  as  a  divi- 
nitv  by  the  Sabines,  and  then  acknowledged  by  the 
Romans.  The  indecencies  which  prevailed  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  her  rites,  might,  however,  naturally  have 
fuggelled  to  the  pious  father  an  idea  that  this  goddefs, 
like  her  filler-dcitics,  was  no  better  than  a  ilruropet. 
If  the  reader  chufes  to  examine  the  paffages  which 
weaken  the  evidence  of  Ladlantius,  he  may  refer  to 
Varro;  Ennius.  Ovid.  faft.  195,  &c,  and  Grsev,  pra;fat. 
ad.  I.  torn,  thefaur.  A.  R, 

Section  U.  Chapter  III.  page 504.  notefxj.  "The 
^ifciples  were  called  ChrilHans  firlt  in  Antioch."  A<fls, 
.c.  II.  V.  26.  Until  that  period,  they  were  ftiled  hf 
the  Jews,  Nazarenes ;  or  Galileans;  and  by  eack 
other,  difciples,  believers,  brethren,  faints,  I  ha.yc 
jio  opportunity  of  confulting  Bingham's  antiquities  of 
the  church,"  to  which  my  learned  author  refers  the 
reader,  but  fuppofe  that  by  the  appellations,  mXiKroif 
r^voa-rmoi,  are  meant  the  diiferent  ieifls,  which,  like 
the  Therapeutx,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  diffatii- 
fied  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chri^ilian  religion,  at- 
tempted to  ellabliih  a  mode  of  worfliip,  drawn  from 
the  abfurd  licentioufnefs  of  their  own  imaginations. 
The  Ecleflics,  whilll  they  refufed  their  attachment  to 
any  particular  fchool,  pretended  to  feleft  from  all, 
fuch  tenets  only  as  they  deemed  rational.  The  Gnof- 
tics,  bewildered  in  a  ridiculous  maze  of  errors,  and  af- 
feding  to  have  received  extraordinary  illuminations, 
approached  nearer,  in  their  fyltems  of  faith,  to  ideots, 
tnan  the  reft  of  their  contemporary  heretics.  They 
maintained  the  exiftence  of  eight  dijTerent  heavens, 
.each  governed  by  its  refpedlive  prince.  Sabaoth,  their 
prince  of  the  feventh  heaven,  created  the  heavens,  and 
the  earth,  the  fix  heavens  below  him,  a.^d  an  innume- 
rable hoft  of  angels.  Barbelo,  fometimes  the  father, 
and  fometimes  the  mother  of  the  univerfe,  was  placed 
in  the  eighth  heaven.  God,  and  the  creator  of  the 
world  were  two  diitinft  beings.  Chrift  was  not  born  of 
fhe  virgin  Mary,  and  when  fent  to  redeem  man,  did 
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not  affume  real  fiefh,  nor  fufFer  but  in  appearance.  Re-. 
furreftion,  and  a  future  judgment  were  dilbelieved- by 
the  Gnoftics,  who  imagined  that  their  followers  would 
return  into  the  world,  and  enter  into  the  bodies  of 
hogs,  and  other  animals.  The  gratification  of  theit 
appetites  was  averted  to  be  at  once  legal,  and  com- 
mendable ;  to  this  article  of  their  creed,  they  were  at- 
tached with  an  undeviating  bigotry.  Their  apocry- 
phal books,  of  which  they  had  many,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  them  from  being  difTolute.  If  Epi- 
phanius  may  be  credited,  their  "  prophecy  ofBatfuba,"" 
*'  Gofpelof  perfeftion,"  and,  "  Mary's  queftions,  and 
lying  in,"  were  filled  with  the  moft  contemptible  ob- 
scenities. The  Therapeuts  were  melancholy,  mif- 
guided  enthufiafts ;  their  tenets  were  lefs  fanciful,  and 
more  harmlefs  than  the  tenets  of  the  Gnoftics.  They 
were  lovers  of  folltude,  filence,  and  contemplation  j 
yet  could  mingle  amongft  their  own  difciples,.  fing  fuck 
hymns  as  they  had  cbmpofed,  and  fometimes  dance  to- 
gether during  the  whole  night.  It  is  not  certain  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  EfTenes ;  nor,  probably,  were 
they,  as  hath  been  fuppofed,  either  Chriftians,  or 
Egyptians.  Stiling  themfelves,  the  true  difciples  6£ 
Mofes,  and  vain  of  fuch  a  title,  it  is  natural  to  imzT- 
gine  that  they  were  Jew&. 

Section  IL  Chapter  III.  Page  309.  Note  CfJ 
Claude  Fleury,  prior  of  Argenteuil,  was  chofen,  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  confeflbr  to  Lewis  the  fifteenth! 
Abbe  Dorfanne  obferves  that  when  he  was  advanced  to 
this  office,  an  age  of  feventy-five  years  was  the  fole  ob- 
jetSion  which  could  be  found  againil  him.  He  felc  that 
it  was  infuperable,  and  refigned  his  employment  in 
1722.  In  fome  months  afterwards,  and  when  he  was 
eighty-three,  an  apoplexy  put  a  period  to  his  life.  His 
capital  work  is  the  ecclefiaftical-  hiftory,  unlefs  we  ex-r 
cept  the  preliminary  difcourfes  affixed  to  it,  which  ex- 
ceed in  elegance,  parity,  precifion,  and  force,  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  other  writings,  where  negligence,  a  tame 
mo-notcny  of  ftile,  and  fome  pedantry  frequently  occur. 


Sectiok 
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SfcticnII.  Chapterlll-  pnge309.1. 17.  Ci  a7ro  la^Mav 
£if  To»  Ixanf  TTirevovrB;  a  y.aTa?>£Aoi7ra3-(  tou  warciov  vay.ov,  ^iVcn 
ya-f  xxr'  a.vror  t'mor.'fj.'n  Ti:;  y.c!.TC(,  Ty,v  iy.ooyj,,v  if\u^tta.<;  ra  ^o/a« 

E)?»ivaiot  ytr:y,ciriQiciv  ot  «7ro  lydociwv  Tor  I^cryj/  u^  X.ptfov  wu- 
foco-^ocutyoi.  Kai  0  nsTco?  ^£  f^^Xf  7^o^A«  (pcttviTcn  ra  y.strs 
Toy  Mi.'i/Vsa';  voaov  lKd'^t>ia  fSvj  Tet>)C'/;;:£v«4,  &C.  Kai  avToj  o 
IlayAoj  Toi;  Itraaioi^j  laJ'ajo?  e^ii'ETo,    tva  lao«iy?  Xcfov;cr>). 

Judari  qui  in  Jefum  crediderunt  non  defciverunt  a  pa- 
triis  legibus ;  vivunt  enim  juxta  eas,  paupertati  ius 
legis  cognomines.  Nam  Ebion  pauper  judaica  lingua 
vocatur,  et  Eblonaei  dicuntur  a  ceteris  Judseis  qui  Je- 
iiim  pro  Chrillo  receperunt.  Quin  et  I'etrus  vidttur 
longo  tempore  juxta  Molis  legem  obfervafTe  ritus  Ju- 
tialcos,  ,S:c.  Et  ipfe  Paulus  Juda;is  Judaeus  faftus  eli, 
ut  JudcEOs  lucraretur.  V.  Origen  contra  Celfuni.  1.2. 
tdit.  Cantab.    1658. 

Section  II.  Chapter  III.  page  3  i  r.  end  of  note  {{)• 
•'An  enquiry  into  the  prefentilate  of  the  feptuagint  vcr- 
fion  of  the  Old  Teftament,"  written  by  Doilor  Owen, 
will  furniili  the  reader  with  a  very  ccmprehenfive  view  of 
the  defigned,  and  accidental  corruptions  which  have 
crept  into  the  fcriptures.  Much  learned  information 
may  alfo  be  gathered  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Lami. 
This  author  hath  been  attacked  for  the  harmlefs  fingu- 
larity  of  his  affertions,  with  all  the  violence  of  con- 
troverfy  ;  the  diviner  parts  of  religion,  her  inimitable 
precepts  could  neither  acquire  a  confirmation,  nor 
lufFer  a  diminution  of  their  excellent  propriety,  be- 
caufe  Lami  maintained  that  John  the  Baptift  was  twice 
a  prifoner ;  the  firft  time,  in  purfuance  of  an  order 
from  the  Priells,  and  Pharifces ;  the  fecond  time,  at 
the  command  of  Herod  ;  that  our  Saviour  did  not  eat  of 
the  Pafchal  lamb,  at  the  lafl:  fupper ;  that  the  true 
Pafchal  lam.b  was  crucified,  v/hilll  the  Jews  facrificed 
the  typical  lamb  ;  and  that  the  t\vo  Marys,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  were  one,  and  the  fam.e  perfon.  It  is  not 
from  that  vivcicity  of  genius,  which  feduced  him  into 
fanciful  fuppofitions,  that  we  are  to  expe£l  a  juil  pic- 
ture of  Lami.  The  honeil:  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the 
particularity  of  his  death,  are  proofs  of  fuch  a  llriking 
attachment  to  Chrillianity,  as  rendered  him  incapable 
of  furviving  the  defertion  of  it,  in  another.     A  young 

man, 
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nlan,  whom  his  writings  had  extricated  from  a  ilate  of 
herefy,  bgcame  his  pupil,  and  for  feme  time,  made 
quick  advances  in  piety,  and  fcience.  He  had  con- 
ceived the  moft  extravagant  hopes  of  his  new  convert^ 
when  he  difcovered  that  he  was  again  an  infidel,  and 
had  plunged  deeper  into  error  than  ever.  The  Ihock 
was  fatal  to  Lami.  He  was  feized-with  a  fettled  melan- 
choly ;  his  health  became  immediately  impaired  ;  an4 
a  vomiting  of  blood  foon  put  a  period  to  his  days. 

Sect|;0nII-  Chap.  III.  page324.  note(^(7^.I.6.  Ovx  orn 

(ToAu  rt]  oij-oiu.     Non  equidem  quod  aliense  fint  a  Chrilto 
Platonis  doftrina?,  fed  quod  fibi  ipfis  non  omnino  con- 
sent.    Juftin.  Ap,  1.  p.  51.  folio.  Parifiis,   J636. 
Section  II.  Chap.  HI.  page 325.  notef';^^.  1.  28.  Erw 

nuv  anidv  sxa.ru,  5*  wvtjji'  itnalri^-.,-*  a.\ci.yy.yt  Tra.fa.yiyvsBaci  T^»fle, 
xeraaroy  01  ocvr-o,  TrSjWWToc  0  acvro  rtQivsn  o^i,  0  d»)  yvayov  ts 
Hffci  a^r,6e{  eni' ;  uy  bv  [/,sy,  oyoy.a,  devreooy  os  Myo<;,  to  ^e  TOiTOf, 
Ei^uMy,  TO  reracroy  ^s  E7rt5-'!/-<.>i  :  Ji^tt  xara  ruvret  ^e  et'Trotjji.ty  uv 
en  (pcoyr)  jxey  ^otoyro^  iv  tjj  BDrif^aj  eirvKlui  0  \aa.yyr,<;  Trp?  ra  I>5(7a,, 
ayaJhoyoy  ru  n^arwvi  oyo^n,  ^sutecoj  oe  /xet«  Tof  Ifiiuvyyiv  ^u~ 
ttyvjA,Byo(;  VTT  xvca  0  l-nani;,  u  t<pa.^i^oQik  to,  0  hoyoq  cr«p|  EysMTo, 
etyctXoyoy  ov  tw  7r«pa  YlhuTuvi  Kayu.  n^arwv  f/,iy  av  to  rcuro^ 
(pr,crtv  eioaXoy,  vj/jt.ii';  oe  to  ovajjt,a.  th  iiou7\U  tit  aXXti  toItoi'Tej; 
TparoTEpv  (pYiffo^Av  By  r-n  '4"'%'5  yivoy.Bvoy  y.i7a  rov  Xoyoy  ruv  rpav- 
ficcTcov  rvTToy  Tarov  s.'jat  ev  Bv.a,riii  lLp\TW,  olivo  Xrira  ^^oya,  £^. 
^E  y.fisi  ava^oyoc  srt  Tw  iiifL^tu  otTj  f7r»r'J/.t55,  >J  e*  toj;  yad  >J/a^^ 
teXejoj^  cro^pi*  0  Xpro<;. 

Section  IL  Chapter  III.  page  326.  notef'yj.  }.  47. 
The  only  compofuion  by  Origen,  which  I  have  an  op.r 
portunity  of  confulting,  is  his  defence  againil  Celfus.  In 
this,  I  do  not  find  the  reafons  to  which  my  learned  au- 
thor alludes,  v/hcn  he  defcribes  that  writer,  as  denying 
his  adoration  to  the  angels,  Vvhom  he  fuppofes  to  be 
endued  with  a  portion  of  the  divinity.  Many  paflages 
in  the  fifth  book  exprefsly  forbid  the  worJhipping  of 
angels,  and  enforce  the  prohibition  by  quotations  from 
the  fcriptures.  Perhaps  I  have  examined  the  defence 
wifh  too  little  attention.  Perhaps,  this  affertion  pf 
Origen  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  work.  I  would 
not  be  underftood  to  level  the  raoft  diil:ant  infinuatioR 
agalnft  the  French  writer,  who  feems  too  candid  to 
mifieprefenr,  and  top  accurate  to  be  mJA^ken. 

Sectio?: 
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Section  II.  Chapter  IV.  page  540.  note  {a)  L  1. 

tin  rcnya.  f/.iv  xTO.a  >xiyovrot;,  a  fxhov  r,v  ofrroh^x^cn,     Quod  fi 
quidem,  c<i:c. 

Section  II.  Chapter  IVj  page 342. 1.  1 1.  *'Praifebe 
to  God,"  the  favourite  expreffion  of  thofe  religious 
fierfecutors,  who  judged  the  maffacre  of  his  heretical 
creatures  to  be  the  moft  acceptable  facrifice  to  the 
Creatorj  was  the  fignal,  at  which  their  predecefTors 
the  Circoncelliones  rufltied  on  to  llaughter.  They  were 
a.  favage,  illiterate,  bloody  multitude^  inflexibly  at- 
tached to  the  Donatiils,  and,  ofcourfe,  the  murderers 
of  the  followers  of  Czccilian.  Their  leader  affumed 
the  title  of  "  Chief  of  the  faints."  They  difclaimed 
agriculture,  and  affefted  continence :  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  the  fmcerity  of  their  profeffions^  cherilhed  by 
an  obftinate  difpofition  to  idlenefs,  flood  continually 
unimpeached  ;  in  the  fecond  inflance^  they  were  lefs 
fcrupulous.  Their  female  companionsj  whom  they 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  facred  virgins,  were 
inflamed  with  wine,  and  generally  pregnant.  As  the 
Circoncelliones  Ililed  themfelves  the  adminiftrators  of 
juflice,  and  the  guardians  of  the  opprefled,  they  re- 
ieafed  debtors,  and  affaffinated  thofe  creditors  Who  re- 
fufed  to  annul  their  bonds  :  they  dragged  the  mafters 
from  their  chariots,  and  made  them  run  before  their 
flaves,  who  were  feated  in  their  places.  God  having 
forbidden  Peter  to  ufe  the  fword,  they  were  for  fome 
time  too  devout  to  meddle  with  it ;  and,  until  they 
had  recourfe  to  arms  of  every  kind,  they  fought  with- 
fticks,  which  they  emphatically  called  *'  the  clubs  of 
Ifrael."  When  they  attacked  a  miferable  apoftate 
from  Donatifm,  with  thefe,  they  exhibited  fuch  fpeci- 
mens  of  dexterity,  as  would  have  done  honour  to  an 
executioner  of  the  inquifition  :  without  killing  thff 
fufferer  on  the  fpot,  they  broke  all  his  bones,  and 
left  him  to  languifli  during  feveral  days,  before  he  ex- 
pired. When  they  were  foftened  into  a  fit  of  mercy, 
they  deftroyed  the  fortunate  object  of  it,  at  once. 
When  they  were  driven  into  the  more  favourite  exceiTes 
of  barbarity,  they  formed  lime,  and  vinegar  into  apafte, 
with  which  they  fmeared  the  eyes  of  thofe,  whom  they 
before  had  cruihed,  and  wounded.  Satiated  with  the 
blood  of  others,  they  turned  at  length  upon  themfelves, 
and  with  the  moft  frantic  refolution,    fought  all  the 

dreadful 
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tlreadfail  varieties  of  death ;  multitudes  committing 
their  bodies  to  the  flames,  plunging  into  the  fea.  and 
calling  themfelves  headlong  from  the  tops  of  precipicesi 

Section  II.  Chapter  IV.  page  34.7.  1.  13.  Theele- 
g-ant  author  of  this  work,  muft  permit  me  to  obferve,  that 
his  remark  at  the  193  page,  in  the  original,  is  pro- 
bably a  miftake  ;  in  this  part  of  his  mafterlv  charafter 
of  Conftantine,  his  words  are  j  "  il  oublie  de  fe  fairS 
baptlfer,  et  m.eurt  heretique."  Conllantine  was  bap- 
tifcd  af  Nicomedia,  by  Eufebius  ;  this  ceremony  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  laft  incidents  of  his  life. 
Whether  this  delay  arofe  from  too  feeble  a  convicliori 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  or  from  a 
fecret  diflike  to  the  profeffion  of  the  gofpel,  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Some  allowances  will,  however,  be 
made  in  his  fax'ottr,  V/hen  it  is  recollefted  that  he  him^- 
felf  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  beeii 
baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  whither  the  fick  and  iii- 
lirm  wer'e  wont  to  refort,  and  bathe,  during  the  Epi- 
phany. It  was,  belides,  a  cuftom  amongft  many  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century,  to  defer  the  office  of  bap- 
tifm  to  their  lafl  hour,  from  a  fuppofition,  that  as  this 
rite  conferred  a  remiffion  of  fins,  fo  they  who  received 
it  immediately  before  their  departure,  afcended  in  a 
fpotlefs  Hate  to  heaven. 

Section  ![»  Chapter  IV*  page  369.  note  f/nj.   Ots 

ysta  crv  AXs^av^fi  Trapa  ruv  TTfia^vrefcov  e|'<;t£»5,  tj  ^t  ttote  ccvrav 
EHCtro^  vXcB  moi;  tottb  t5»  sv  ru  vojj^u  yeyfoe.y.iJi.evkiv,  jwaAAov  J'  wif 
l^x    'xctm    Ttvo?   tr,rr,crioii;    a:ptf?  sTrvv^ocm .   -  av  re  0  Afsis  Ta9 

^ava*  'TTfoo'ny.oy  %V)  aTrpooTrla;?  evreBuKec^  o9bv  t»!?  £v  f/AJn 
oi^oyoioc-i  eyif^sKTYi^  .  .  .  .  n  Se  tsto  crfiYi  an  efoJTa.v  VTrsfi  rut 
romrcot  s|  ^fX''^  Trfofri^y-oy  %v,  are  efuridf/.uov  awoxpicESat. 
Cum  enim  tu,  Alexander,  a  prefbiteris  tuis  requireres 
quid  quifque  eorum  de  quodam  legis  loco  fentiret,  feu 
potius  de  quadam  parte  inanis  quaeflionis  eos  interro- 
gares ;  cumque  tu,  Ari,  id  quod  vel  nunquam  cogitare, 
vel  fane  cogitatum  filentio  premere  debueras,  impru- 
denter  protuliiles,  excitata  inter  vos  difcordia,  &c. 
quidnam  vero  illud  eft  ?  nee  interrogare  de  hujusmodi 
rebus  principio  decebat,  nee  iaterrogatum  refpon- 
dere.  Sec. 

Section 
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Section  II.     Chapter  IV.     Page  3^0.  I.  15. 

Xiy.i\i^i(;  Macra*,   iJiiyuXr,v  (pccr^v  v^Avriau^ii/ 
Ti  rary  (pavepwrtpov ;   'zrponSio'j  yxf        "" 

Oi^To;  us  cnuiuii  tepoj  rt^o?  u^vvtui  rifxty 
Hkh  "TTJc^QiifOi  ouSkj   ayy?  cparov  |3acr»Xet«. 
7»;  ov»   apa   ehj  7ri£p9£?oj  5)  iw«n?ztfe-«  ;   ap  ou^  'J,  wXiip)}?  t£  km 
syxyof  y£»io^£n)  Ttt  6ia  Trnv^otro^,    x«<  iB-ponSijo-Jv  «  '7roirirri<;f 
Toy  h  viu-t  "JTU  Tix^ivTBc.  (paiu^pop  fjir.vfi 

npooT£t7Et 

ie«ir,7x  MxfUf, 

Sicelides  Mufae  paiilo  majora  canamus. 
■Quid  hoc  apertius  ?  addit  enim 

Ultima  Cumasi  venit  jaiii  carminis  stas. 
Cumaeam  fcilicet   Sybyllam  intelligens.    Nee  his  cbii- 
tentus  ulterius   progrefl'us   eft,    quali  neceffitas   ipla 
■teitimonium  ejus  requireret.     Quid  igitur  dicit  ? 

Magnus  ab  integro  fa;clorum  nafcitur  ordOj 
Jam  redit  et  virgo  :  redeunt  Saturnia  fegfta-. 
Quxnam  ergo  eft  ilia  virgo  qua;  redit  ?  nonne  ilia  quas 
plena,  et  gravida  fuit  Spiritu  famflo  ?  Sic  enim  addit 
poeta. 

Tu  modo  nafcenti  puero  quo  ferrea  primum 
Delinet,  ac  toto  furget  gens  aarea  mundo 
Cafta  fave  Lucina  ! 
Dofle  igitur  hxc  a  te  dida  funt,   O  Maro !  poetarum 
fapientiffime ! 

Conft.  orat.  ad  fanfl.  coet,  c.  19  &  20, 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  in  many  parts  of  the 
Greek  tranflation,  how  much  the  fenfe  of  the  lines 
from  Virgil  hath  been  tortured,  to  fupportthe  favourite 
hvpothefis  of  Conftantine.  The  expreffion  "  Saturnia 
regna"  is  net  the  only  expreflion  which  is  quite  loft  in 
this  unwarrantable  paraphrafe. 

Section  II.  Chap.  V.  page  404.  note  (f).  1.  9.  The 
"  dilier rations  £iir  les  oracles  des  Paiens,"  written  by 
Anthony  Vaiidale,  concealed  under  a  languid,  and  dif- 

guiling 
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gufting  {ilk,  a  fund  of  learning  and  penetratioii* 
When  fuch  rough,  but  valuable  materials  tvere  polifhed 
by  the  Ikilful  touch  of  Fontenelle^  it  was  no  tvonder 
that  they  joined  tHe  live-linefs  of  amufement,  with  the 
folidity  of  inilruftion  j  and  the  precifion  of  method, 
with  the  fcrength  of  argument.  The  philofophers,  and 
the  men  of  taile  were  equally  warm  in  their  commen- 
dations of  this  work.  Fontenelle  was,  notrvithftandingj 
attacked  by  Baltus  the  Jefuit,  to  whom  he  made  no  re- 
ply. His  filence  did  nOt  proceed  from  a  convidioti 
that  his  aritagOnift-  ha-d  defeated  hiiji,  but  from  hi^  ex-^ 
treme  diflike  to  literary  difputes.  He  would  rather  have 
chofen  (to  ufe  his  own  expreffion)  that  the  devil  fhould 
have  pafled  for  a  prophet^  than  have  entered  into  a  dif- 
cuffion  which  might  not  have  terminated  in  his  pei-fonal 
fafety.  It  rnufl,  be  truly  an  enlightened  age,  in  which 
no  fecret  enemy  would  confpire  againft  an  author,  who 
fhould  be  daring  enough  to  ejfplodethe  oracles  for  hu- 
man impoltiire*  Foritenelle  felt  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  fervice  of  fome  danger;  and  it  was  imagined 
that  "le  Tellier,"  the  confeffor  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth, had  inveighed  fo  ftrongly  againft  the  fuppofed 
impieties  of  the  difiertation,  that  the  Mafquis  d'  Ar- 
genfon,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  ftorms  of  re- 
ligious perfecution  from  burlHng  over  the  head  of  his 
friend,  was  obliged  to  exert  his  intereft  with  the  fo^* 
vereign,  to  its  utmoft  length. 

Correftions  neceffary  in  the  French  edition* 

Introduftion,  p.  5.  1.  154  inftead  of  "  fuit  fes  fembla- 

bles,"  read  fuit  fes  femblables> 
Introduction,  p.  6.  1.  3.  inftead  of  "il.doit  en  etre  de 

meme,"  read  il  en  eft  de  meme. 
Chap.  2.  p.  18.    note  i.  1.  3.  inftead  of  "  fept"  read 

trois. 
Page  22.  note  I.  1.  i,  inftead- of* "heavealy  oiFspnrig" 

read  offspring  of  heaven  ! 
Page  25.  1.  10.  inftead  of  "  propulade"  read  pdpulace. 
Page  26.  note  j.  1.  i.  inftead  of  "  m'empecha"  read' 

n'empecha. 
Page  34.  note  10.  1,  11.  inftead  of  "  cauftam  habere'*" 

read  caufarh  belli  habere. 
Page  34,  note  10.  1.  12.  inftead  of  "  in  imperio"  read 

ill  nia.ximo  imperio. 

Pao-e 
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?age  37.  1.  14.  ihllead  of  *' Tout  etolt"  read  car  tout 

etoit. 
Page  44.  1.  16.  inftead  of  "  et  tandis  que"  read  tandis 

que. 
Page  49.  1.  9    infiead  of  "  fur  uh  millioti"  read  pout 

un  million. 
Page  !^S.  1.  10.  inftead  of  "  le  mot"  read  ce  mot. 
Page  65.  1.  6.  inllead  of  "  qui  eft"  read  il  eft. 
Page  71.  1.  1-.  inllead  of  "  fous"  read  qui  fous. 
Page  75.  note  8.  1.   8.  inftead  of  *' bello  G alios"  read 

gloria  belli  Gallcs-. 
Page  76.  note  9.  1.  3.  inftead  of  "  fuimus"  read  fuhius. 
Page  79.  1.  25.  inftead  of  *'  torpeur"  read  langueur. 
Page  104.  note   11.  1.  lo.    inftead   of  **  caufTa"   read 

caafa. 
Page  106.  1.  3 1,  inftead  of  "  de  la  liberte  qui  eft"  read 

de  la  liberte  ;  qui  eft. 
Page  107.  1.  1.  inftead  of  "  attachee"  read  attache. 
Page  109.  1.  4.  inftead  of  "  des  Gracques"  read  dans 

I'hiftoire  des  Gracques. 
Page  1 16.  1.  16.  inftead  of  "  I'empire,  Ottoman  telles'* 

read  I'empire  Ottoman,  tellcs. 
Page  1 19.  1.  28.  inltead  of  "  autorite"  read  aufterite. 
Page  121.  note  3.  1.  i.  inftead  of  "  omnipotentes"  read 

impctentes. 
Page  132.  note  5.  I.  25.  and  26.  inftead   of  "recidere 

aggrediar"  read  recipere  adgrediar. 
Page  153.  1.  17.  inftead  of  "  puifqu'il  impoflible"  read 

puifqu'il  eft  impoftible. 
Page  159.  1.  28.  inftead  of  "decide"  read  obftine. 
Page  162.  note  10.  inftead  of  "Inftit.  liv.  4."  readln- 

ftit  liv.  I. 
Page  173.  1.  12.  inftead  of  "  docet"  read  doccbit. 
Page  173.  note  15.  1.  9.  and  10.  inftead  of  "repoiitum" 

read  repofitus.  inftead  of  "  ftatutum"  read  ftatutus. 
Page  182     note  21.    inftead   of  "inftit.   liv.  4."  read 

Inftit.  liv.  I.  c.  6.  1.  4.  C.  6.  9.  1.  6.  c.  25. 
Page  183.  note  25.  1.  14.  inftead  of  "Miitiade"  read 

Melchiade. 
Page  iSg.    note  2.   1.  3.  inftead  of  "  XXXVIIF'  read 

XXVIII. 
Page  193.  note  6.  1.  2.  Inftead  of  "LXVI"  read  LXV. 
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When  I  had  concluded  the  tranllatlon  of  this  firll 
volume,  and  committed  it,  with  the  additional  notes, 
to  the  prefs,  the  particular  attention  which  I  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  to  my  own  private  affairs,  detained  me, 
during  feveral  months,  from  the  profecation  of  an  un- 
dertaking, to  which,  I  greatly  fear,  I  may  have  proved 
unequal.  This  half  of  my  taik  was  fcarcely  finifhed, 
when  a  fortunate  accident  gave  rife  to  my  acquaintance 
with  the  French  author,  Monfieur  le  Chevalier  de 
Chateliur,  Brigadier  of  the  armies  of  his  Chriftian 
Majelly,  and  late  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Guienne. 
On  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  his  book  is  a  more  elegant 
panegyric,  than  any  which  I  could  poffibly  compofe. 
The  qualities  which  he  pofTefTes  as  a  foldier,  and  the 
vertues  which  he  hath  difplayed  in  the  more  exalted 
charafter  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  are  as  ^*)ublic  as  his 
writings.  Furnifhed  as  lam,  with  information  from 
thofe  who  long  have  known  him,  it  is  with  pleafure, 
that  I  could  expatiate  on  thefe  accomplilhments,  if  a 
defire  of  fliewing  my  own  gratitude,  in  return  to  thcfe 
friendly  marks  of  intimacy  v/ith  which  he  fince  hath 
honoured  me,  would  let  me  difobey  his  modeft  orders 
thatl  fliouid  befilent.  I  mull  now  proceed  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  other  cornmands,  after  having  obferved, 
that  in  how  favourable  a  point  of  view  foever  he  may 
havefeen  my  note,  relative  to  Rollin,  it  fhould  not  hav$ 
appeared,  had  there  been  a  poffibility  of  erafing  it :  but 
the  firft  volume  of  the  tranilation  was  printed  off,  be- 
fore I  had  the  happinefs  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
Chevalier.  He  bids  me,  in  his  name,  befpeak  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public,  to  the  errors  of  the  French 
edition.  Thefe  will  be  confidered  as  unavoidable  in- 
conveniencies,  when  the  works  of  ah  author  are  printed 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  his  refidence,  that  he  cannot  ex- 
amine the  proofs ;  and  I  am  much  fniftaken,  if  the  can- 
did reader  will  not  rather  be  furprifed,  that  fo  few  in- 
accuracies have  occurred,  than  offended  with  fuch  as 
he  may,  meet  with.  Whilll  the  Chevalier  was  engaged 
in  this  work,  he  frequently  fhifted  his  abode,  and  vi^as 
alio  obliged  to  attend  his  regiment,  during  four  months 
of  the  year :  at  thefe  times,  he  could  only  have  recourfe 
to  fuch  books,  as  were  at  hand  ;  many  of  which  were 
tranllations,  and  but  a  fmall  number  originals.  This 
circumftance  will  apologize  for  ihe  unavoidable  neceffity 

which 
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which  he  was  under,  when  citing  the  Greek  authors, 
of  quoting  at  one  nioment  from  the  text,  and  at  another 
moment  from  the  verfion.  In  the  courfe  of  this  tran- 
ilation  of  the  firll  volume,  I  endeavoured,  as  much  as  it 
was  in  my  pav/er,  to  infert  copies  from  the  originals  ; 
but  confined  to  an  obfcure  fpot,  at  an  infurmountable 
diltance  from  the  capital  j  and  far,  very  far  from  any 
intercourfe  with  a  man  of  learning,  I  muft  lament  in 
folitude,  that  want  of  books,  of  which  my  more  ec- 
centric friend  i'o  feelingly  complains.  Whilft  but  an  in- 
confiderable  number  of  the  claffics,  and  fcarcely  one  of 
all  the  fathers,  are  found  within  my  humble  library,  it 
is  with  difappointment,  and  concern,  that  I  perceive 
the  rtudies  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  naked  as  my 
own.  The  Eufebius,  from  which  I  hare  quoted,  is 
imperfect,  and  the  original  reading  of  the  paflage  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond  feflion,  in  this  tr^n- 
ilation,  beginning  with  "  itaque  cum  omnes,  &;c."  is 
torn  out.  It  were  ridiculous  to  mention  this  deficiency; 
but  as  an  excufe  to  the  Chevalier,  for  not  obeying  his 
requeft,  and  to  the  reader,  for  not  fupplying  him,  as 
in  fome  other  places,  with  the  Greek  text.  The  al- 
terations, and  the  materials  of  the  notes  which  follow, 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  me  by  the  author. 

Section  I  Chapter  V.  page  1 13.  note^^^^.  Several 
editions  of  "  principi  di  fcienza  nuova  intorno  alia  com- 
mune nature  delle  nazioni"  have  been  printed  at  Na- 
ples. The  author  Giam-Eaprida  Vico,  a  celebrated 
Italian  lawyer,  hath  been  dead  fome  years.  Many  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  are  in  the  firll  volume  of  "  Racoita 
di  opufculi  fc;ientifici,  e  lilologici  del  Angelo  Calogera.'* 
Venezia,   1728. 

Section  I.  Chapter  V. page  121.  note(j).  I.  26. The 
Chevalier  with  the  molt  commendable  iincerity  acknow- 
ledges a  miitake  in  his  explanation  of  the  term  "  major 
natu  quidam,"  which  figniiied,  amongft  the  Romans, 
the  age,  and  not  the  rank,  or  precedence  to  which  an 
individual  was  intitled  by  his  birth.  All  the  con- 
fequence,  therefore,  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  paf- 
kge  in  Livy,  falls  to  the 'ground.  A  new  iheet  was 
printed  off,  and  icferted  in  the  copies  which  remained 
at  Paris,  in  order  to  reftify  what  wa^  imagined  to  be  fo 
capital  an  error.  The  reader  is  defired  to  pafs  over  all 
b  2  the 
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the  remainder  of  the  note,  from  the  words  of  the  four-, 
teenth  line,  "  n'a  jamais  exifte  a  Rome,"  to  the  end. 
What  follows  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  can- 
celled lines,, 

"II  eft  fur  que  quelque  modification  qu'ait  re^u 
I'efclavage  chez  les  anciens,  jamais  les  efclaves  n'ont 
ete  regardes  comme  people,  comme  partie  integrante  de 
I'etat.  On  pen.  voir  dans  Athenee  des  recherches.  affes 
curieufes  fur  cet  objet :  il  diftingue  plufieurs  fortes 
d'efclavage,  comme  lors  qu'une  nation  fe  foumet  en- 
tierement  a  une  autre  ;  I'orfqu'un  peuple  emigrant  de- 
mande  des  terres  a  cultiver ;  o«  lorfqu'un  peuple  vain-r 
queur  les  abandonne  aux  va,incus,  a  certaines  conditions 
onereufes ;  ce  qui  fe  rapproche  affes  de  la  fervitude 
feodale:  mais  il  ne  parte  nulle  p^rt  de  cette  demi-fer-r 
vitude,  de  cet  etat  mitoyen  entre  la  liberte,  et  Ve{r 
clavage,  qu'on  fuppofe  avoir  exifte  dans  les  deux  preT 
jniers  iiecles  de  la  republique."  V.  Deip.  1.  6.  ch.  7. 

The  miftake  is  adopted  in  the  tranflation,  where  it 
might  probably  have  remained,  an  inftance  of  my 
inability  to  amend  it,  unlefs  I  had  been  favoured  with 
the  foregoing  correftion.  The  paffage  ?Jter  the  words 
*'  never  exifted  at  Rome"  (I.  19.  note(j)  is  to  be  cmitted^i 
and  thefe  lines  muft  be  inferted  in  its  place. 

It  is  evident  that  whatfoever  modification  flavery 
might  have  received  amongft  the  ancients,  the  flaves 
were  not  conlidered  as  a  people,  as  a  conftituent  part  of 
the  ftate.  Some  curious  enquiries  into  this  fubjeft,  may 
be  feen  in  Athensus,  who  hath  diftinguilhed  flavery 
into  feveral  kinds  ;  as,  when  one  nation  fubmits  entire- 
ly to  another  nation ;  when  a  body  of  emigrants  afk 
for  an  allotment  of  lands,  that  they  may  cultivate  them  j 
or  when  the  territories  acquired  by  conqueft,  are  aban- 
doned, under  certain  burthenfome  ftipulations,  to  the 
conquered ;  the  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  feodal 
fervitude.  But  Athenajus  no  where  mentions  that  kind 
of  half-Havery,  that  middle  ftate  between  freedom  and 
fervitude,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  exifted  in  the  two 
Ijrft  centuries  of  the  republic. 

V.  Athenaei  deipnoibphiftarum,  h  6.  c.  7-, 

Section  I.  Chapter  VI.  page  178. 1. 16.  Seide.  Se^ 
Xb.e  Mahomet  of  Voltaire. 

Section 
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Section  I.  Chapter  VI.  page  12^.  note(i).  The  aa- 
thor  of  •'  I'hilloire  politique  du  gouvernement  Romain" 
is  a  young  eccleiiallic,  named  I'abbe  Bignon. 

SpctionI.  Chapter  VI.  page  194.  note(r).I.i2.TIic 
**diflei  tation  fur  I'incertirude  des  quatres  premiers  fiecles 
4e  Rome,"  written  by  Mr.  de  Pouilly,  is  in  the  *'  me- 
m  ires  de  I'academie  des  belles  lettres."  To  this  elegant 
author,  France  is  indebted  for  "  Remarques  fur  la  chro- 
nologic de  Newton,"  and  "  la  Theorie  des  fentimens 
agreables."  The  third  edition  of  this  laft  work,  was 
printed  in  1749.  To  have  thrown  a  valuable  prefent 
into  the  trcafury  of  learning,  was  in  Mr.  de  Pouilly, 
only  a  fecondary  merit.  The  city  of  Rheims  feels  a 
pleafmg  conviiilion,  that  the  benefaflor  who  fupplied 
her  inhabitants  with  wholefome  fountains,  in  the  place 
of  putrid  wells,  who  founded  public  fchools,  embellifhed 
walks,  and  concerted,  during  the  laft  moments  of  his 
life,  a  plan  for  raifing  magazines  of  corn,  left  ftronger 
claims  upon  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
than  any  which  the  mere  abilities  of  the  mofl  polilhed 
author  could  have  fupported.  The  manufcripts  of 
Monfieur  de  Pouilly,  which  fill  twelve  folio  volumes, 
are  in  the  polfeffion  of  his  brother  Mr.  de  Burigny,  a 
gentleman  whofe  extenfjve  erudition,  and  affiduous  la- 
bours, ftill  continue  to  embellifh  the  French  literature, 
Mr.  4e  Pouilly,  the  ftn,  is  lieutenant-general  within 
the  bailiwic  of  Rheims,  and  hath  acquired  no  incoii- 
fiderable  reputation  by  his  life  of  the  chancellor  de 
I'Hopital,  publiihed  about  the  year  1765. 

Section  I.  Chapter  VIII.  page  248.  note  (s). 
Mr.  Dutens,  the  ingenious  author  of "  Recherches 
fur  I'origine  de  decouvertes  attributes  aux  modernes," 
2  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1766,  is  a  gentleman  of  French  ex- 
traftion,  and  a  miniller  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  attended  earl  Percy  on  his  tour  through  Italy,  and 
was  fome  time  fecretary  to  our  embaffhd  r  at  Turin. 
A  zealous  advocate  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients, 
over  the  moderns,  murt:  perufe  this  work,  with  unli- 
mited approbation  :  but  the  reader,  who  hath  embraced 
a  contrary  opinion,  will  probably  imagine  that  the 
learned  writer,  nctv/ithftanding  the  new  and  f 'lid  in- 
formation with  which  he  hath  enriched  fome  paffages 
of  his  production,  is  more  the  partial  admirer,  than  the 
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candid  judge.  How  will  the  warm  lover  of  the  philo- 
fophy  of  a  later  period  bear  even  the  infinuation  that 
Locke,  Berkley,  Leibnitz,  Galileo,  Newton,  Harvey, 
and  Buffon  ;  poor  in  the  midft  of  imaginary  difcoveriesj. 
and  without  one  fyftem  which  they  could  truly  call 
their  own,  are  plunged  in  debt  to  Arillotle,  Protago- 
ras, Sextus  Empiricus,  Lucretius,  Plato,  Hippocrates,, 
and  Plautinus  r 

Section  II.  Chapter  L  page  266.  note  ('dj.  The 
author  of"  I'Introdudlion  a  rHiftoire  de  Dannemarc,'"" 
is  Mr.  Mallet,  who  wrote  "  hiftcire  de  Hefle,"  and 
whofe  abilities  are  too  well  known  to  render  any  enco- 
mium neceflary.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  literary  injuf- 
tice,  to  mention  the  former  work,  without  obferving 
that  the  traiiflator  of  it  into  our  language,  hath  inferted 
feveral  valuable  additions,  together  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion,  by  Goranfon,  of  the  Edda,  or  fyilem  of  Runic 
Mythology. 

Section  II.  Chapter  IV.  page  189.  I.  11.  ori- 
ginal. Inftead  of  "  c'eft  qu  'Origene,"  read  c'eft  que 
Laftance. 

SectionII.  Chapter  IV.  p.  340.  1.  5.  tranflation* 
Inflead  of  *'  Origen,"  readLaflantius., 

Section  II.  Chapter  V.  page  403. 1.  23.  Abbe  de 
Paris,  after  having  furrendered  all  his  eftate  to  his 
brother,  devoted  himfelf  to  folitude,  and  remained  a 
voluntary  prifoner  within  his  own  houfe.  Here,  he 
employed  his  time  in  prayer,  the  feverities  of  penitence, 
and  the  labour  of  his  hands.  To  the  poor,  he  fre- 
quently prefented  llockings  of  his  own  weaving.  Some- 
time after  his  deceafe,  his  brother  erefted  a  monument 
over  his  grave,  at  Saint  Medard  ;  and  hither,  the 
ftaunch  admirers  of  the  pious  Janfenift  repaired  in  mul- 
titudes. It  was  pretended  that  miraculous  cures  were 
wrought  at  hio  tomb ;  and  the  ridiculous  enthufiafts 
who  furrounded  it,  were  feized  with  a  religious  frenzy, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  they  danced,  jumped, 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  ftrange  contortions.  Hence 
they  received  the  name  of  Connjulfionnaires.  The 
court,  at  length,  imagined  it  necefTary  to  interfere, 
and  in  January  1732,  gave  orders  that  the  monument 
ihould  be  inciofed,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  poijible  aecefs  to 

it. 
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it.  The  CoKtmlJlonnair^s  then  removed  the  fcen^of 
their  farce,  and  performed  it  in  their  own  apartmets. 
They  ftill  continue  to  appear  at  Paris,  though  nojfo 
frequently  as  ufual.  The  lieutenants  de  police,  qn- 
tented  with  obferving  their  motions,  without  |o- 
ceeding  againlf  them,  have  funk  them  into  a  conteiit, 
from  which  the  violence  of  perfecution  might  probaly 
have  Iheltered  them.  The  fanatical  produdion,|to 
which  the  Chevalier  alludes,  is  written  by  Mr.  Mclt- 
geron,  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  ins 
entitled,  "  La  verite  des  miracles  operes  par  I'intr- 
ccfTion  de  M.  Paris,"  and  was  prefented  by  its  authl, 
to  the  king,  at  Verfailles.  Montgeron  fell  a  martym 
Janfenifm  :  he  was,  at  lirft,  committed  to  the  BaftilL 
then,  confined  within  an  abbey  of  the  Benedidtins,  [ 
the  diocefe  of  Avignon,  and  afterwards,  removed 
the  citadel  of  Valence,  where  he  died,  in  1750.  P 
nifliment  nouriihed  his  enthufiafm,  and  quickened  n 
perfuafions  :  in  prifon,  he  added  tv/o  more  volumes 
his  work,  and  left  a  manufcript  full  cf  bitter  invsdlivj 
againll  the  incredulous. 
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A. 
Abraham  introduced  in  panegyrics  on  kings,  introdut^ 

tion,   1 8. 
Adrian,  his  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Jews,  255. 
Emilias,  Paulus,  his  free  addrefs  to  the  Romans,  Ap<, 

6.     Introduces  a  tafte  for  the  arts  amongft  the 

Romans,  nste  d,    168.     Upbraids  the   inaftive 

citizens,   1761 
jfEgyptian  monarchy,  its  advantages,  31. 

Egyptians,  their  net  revenue  confiderable,  53.  Im- 
moderate fuperfluity  of  their  priefts,  54. 

Agriculture,  fhould  be  the  firft  objedl  of  legiflations, 
126.  From  its  ftate,  a  judgment  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  condition  of  mankind,  271.  A  con- 
ftituent  part  of  Egypt,  Phaenicia,  and,  at  length, 
of  Greece,   272. 

Aguillon,  dutchefs  of,  orders  the  papers  of  cardinal  de 
Richelieu  to  be  revifed,  211. 

Alcibiades  defeats  the  Spartans,  note  tt  70. 

Alberoni,  his  political  teftament,  note  a,  211. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  conquefts  a  fignal  of  depra- 
vation to  mankind,  214,  215,  216.  His  fur- 
viving  generals  compared  to  rats,  216. 

Alcidamas,  his  fine  fentiment  concerning  ilavery, 
note  p.   ic8. 

*a  Ambrofius 


INDEX. 

AmbroJius  convinces  Theodofias  how  fuperior  a  biihop 
was  to  an  emperor,  388.  notey,  390. 

Andrologia,  what,   143. 

Antiochus,  his  chara<5ler,   175. 

Anthony,  his  cruelties,  235. 

Aquileius  not  daring  to  encounter  his  enemies,  poifons 

the  fprings  of  their  provinces,  228. 

Arbogaftes  caufes  Valentinian  to  be  ftrangled,  and 
falutes  Eugenius  emperor,  389. 

Ariofto,  35. 

ArilUdes,  his  charafler  accurately  marked,  63. 

Arillotle  on  Republics  quoted,  note  c,  introduSiion. 
Falfely  commends  the  laws  of  the  Carthagini- 
a«s,  101.  His  abfurd  fentiments  concerning 
flavery,  106. 

Arnobius  obferves  that  no  chriftian  altars  were  erefted 
in  the  third  century,  note  c,  306.  Denies  the 
creation  of  man,  &c.  329.  His  fine  defcription 
of  the  baleful  efFefts  of  controverfy,  noted,  344. 
His  feafonabie  holdnefs,  modefty,  and  caution, 
346. 

Afdrubal  leads  on  his  faccours,  164.  Is  defeated  by 
Livius,.  ibid.     Remarks  on  this  event,  ibid. 

Athens  rifes  on  the  ruins  of  barbarifm,  64.  Its  go- 
vernment corrupt,  86.  Abfurdly  mixed  with 
arifiocracy,  and  democracy,  87.  Its  wretched 
militia,  98. 

Athenians  defcribed,  66.  The  vices  in  their  cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Athletse,  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed,  note  i, 
91.     Of  fervice  to  fcaiptors,  ibid. 

Attalus,  and  his  fon,  kings  of  fortune,   172. 

Auguftin,  Saint,  his  refleftion  on  the  wars  which  were 
fuppofed  neceiTary  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Romans,  note  i,  199.  Quotes,  from  Varro,  a 
beautiful  definition  of  theology,  2SS.  An  ad- 
vocate for  Platonifm,  note  q,  325.  His  elegant 
treatife  proving  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
manifefted  in  this  world,  375, 

Anguflus, 
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Augullus,  his  benefieencedid  noterafe  the  remembrance 
of  his  cruelty,  238.  Perplexed  about  the  re- 
formation of  the  fenate,  243.  Sets  apart  fix 
hundred  flaves  to  affift  in  extinguifhing  fires, 
note  q,  ^45.  Curtails  the  dirtributions  of  corn, 
and  why,  note  a,  250.  A  pacific  prince,  251. 
His  fituation  not  to  be  judged  of  from  the  works 
of  contemporary  poets,  252.  His  artful  con- 
duit, 253. 

Aufpices,  who  had  the  privilege  of  taking  them, 
note  it,   200. 

Author,  the  fatisfaiflion  he  mull  feel  .at  being  near  1 
man  of  genius,   144. 

B. 

Barbarians,  remarks  on  their  inundation^  263.  Dif* 
ficulty  of  afcertaining  from  whence  they  camcj 
265.  ^c.  Accounts  of  their  numbers  dark  and 
contradiflory,  268.  cifc.  Accuftomed  to  tran- 
fport  themfelves  from  one  country,  to  anothei*' 
country,  270.  Their  fingular  fituation,  274. 
Why  they  may  be  faid  to  have  conquered  the 
Roman  empire,  before  they  attacked  it,  274, 
275.  Sources  of  their  invafions,  /(^/i/.  Dread- 
ful calamities  attending  them,  276.  Their 
gods,  299.  Their  contempt  for  the  Romans, 
and  their  religion,  299.  Their  invafions  give 
the  finilhing  ftroke  to  the  deftruftion  of  antient 
opinions,  300.  Turn  their  thoughts  towards  a 
neceflary  legiflation,  413. 

Barnabas,  Saint,  his  abfurd,  and  indecent  explanation 
of  fome  fcripture  pafTages,  note  I,  316. 

Bafnage  endeavours  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the 
miracle  retarding  the  works  undertaken  to  ac- 
compliih  the  reJDuilding  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
rufalem,  ncte  d^  401. 

Beau,  Mr.  le,  palliates  the  barbarity  of  Conftantine, 

Beaufort,  Mr.  de,  his  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Roman  hiftory,  appendix^  7. 

Bebius  mafTacres  five  hundred  and  fifty  Etolians,  228. 
•a  2  Belles 
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Belles  lettres  generally  ufed  as  an  Englifli  expreflion, 
note  z,  77. 

Belliflc,  Marfhal  de,  his  political  teflament,  72ote  a,  211. 

Bible,  Vulgate,  why  written  in  bad  Latin,  mte  i,  311. 

Bingham,  in  what  infiance  he  fuppofes  the  word  Jew 
to  mean  Chriflian,  Kote  u,   304. 

Bos,  abbe  du,  his  remarks  on  the  taxes  which  the  Ro- 
man emperors  levied  from  their  fubjefts,  and 
particularly  the  Gauls,  xate  t,   249. 

Bofnia,  why  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty,  219. 

Bournonville,  duke  de,  356. 

Brennus,   137. 


Csefar,  Julius,  his  devaflations,  233. 

Camaldulians,  the  feverity  of  their  order,  nofe  p,  6j. 

Carthage  deftroyed,  230. 

Carthaginians,  their  fituation,  100.  Their  infatiable 
avarice,  loi.  Their  jealous,  and  cruel  fyilem 
of  politics,  iiiii.  Their  fuperfcitious,  and  atro- 
cious religion,  'ie>/d.  Their  power  compared  to 
the  power  of  the  Englifn  in  America,   155. 

Gaffius,  Caius,  votes  for  the  execution  of  four  hundred 
Haves,  becaufe  only -one  had  committed  murder, 
Kote  ^,  245. 

Cayenne,  negroes  of,  allowed  one  day  in  fourteen  for 
their  private  labour,  60, 

Cicero  gives  the  preference  to  the  Greek  language,  94. 
Would  be  aftoniflied  were  he  to  obferve  the 
Latin  tongue  more  admired  than  the  Greek 
tongue,  iiid.  (pro  Munena,)  Cenfures  dancing, 
appendix,   8. 

Cinna,  his  cruelties,  234. 

Chatellur,  Chevalier  de,  fhort  account  of,  the  incon- 
veniencies  attending  the  publication  of  his 
work,  18.  His  correftion  of  fome  conclufions 
drawn  from  a  paffage  in  Livy,  appendix,   19. 

Chalcedonian  council  curbs  the  infolence  of  the  monks, 
410. 

Chance^ 
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Chance,  Its  great  weight  in  all  human'  affairs,  135, 
What  are  the  initances  of  it,  ibid. 

ChevrLer  writes  the  political  tellament  of  Bellifle,  mte  a, 
21 1. 

Children  pafs  their  earlieft  years  in  a  ftate  of  baniih- 
nient  from  their  parents,  introdu^lion^  noteh,  15. 

China,  antiquity,  wifdom,  and  liability  of  its  govern- 
ment, note  df   i7itrcduflion,  2  3 . 

Chrillians  more  acceptable  to  the  Barbarians  than  the 
Romans  were,  300.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
confounded  with  the  Jews,  303,  304.  Theiar 
different  names,  304,  305.  Their  opinions 
fcarcely  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Conltantine, 
306.  Their  union  with  Judaifm,  309.  Re- 
proached by  the  heathens  for  their  charity  and 
humility,  note  /,  310.  When,  entirely  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Jews,  313.  Simplicity  of  their 
doftrine,  and  mildnels  of  their  moral  fyftem, 
3:0.  Form  of  their  affemblies,  note  n,  319. 
Their  ceremonies,  ibid.  The  abufes  which  at 
length  crept  into  them,  note  «,  322.  Led  away 
by  a  fpivit  of  difcuffion,  322.  Some  of  them 
violent  Platonifls,  note  q,  324.  Platonic  Christi- 
ans, and  Chriftian  Platonilts,  326.  Proofs  of 
their  not  having  had,  at  one  period,  any  viiible 
chief,  whofe  authority  was  acknowledged,  note  Xy 
330,  Cffc.  Their  learned  productions  fortunate- 
ly for  poflerity  preferved,  332.  Refifl:  the feizure 
of  their  books  with  uniliaken  refolution,  333. 
Anathematize  the  Traditores,  333.  Their  re- 
putation derives  a  lullre  from  perfecution,  334. 
Their  Ihameful  difputes,  cabals,  and  fthifms, 
341.  377.  -Their  perfecutions,  from  the  Nicene 
council,  to  the  edift  of  Nantes,  386.  Imagined 
that  they  faw  croiTes  every  where,  note g,  405. 

Chriftianity,  its  firft  apppearance,  278.  Enquiry  into 
its  influence  over  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
280,  <3c.  The  period  at  which  it  began  to  ex- 
tend itfelf,  299.  The  fpirit  of  alms-giving 
greatly  facilitates  its  progrefs,  ntie  /,.  310-  Phi- 
lofophers  become  attached  to  it,  319.  Where- 
fore, ibid.  How  affected  by  the  deltruftion  of 
"a  3  Jera-*- 
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Jeruialem,  note  m,  319.  Is  amazingly  extead- 
ed,  334,  tfff.  Situation  of  affairs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  fourth  century,  336,  l^x.  Ac-, 
quires,  in  Ipite  of  obftacles,  frefli  vigour,  344. 
Becoming  the  ruling  religion  is,  in  its  turn,  in- 
tolerant, 346.  The  two  diviiions  of  its  de- 
fenders defcribed,  374. 

Chryfargyrum,  barbarous  methods  of  colleiSting  this 
tax,  360. 

Circoncelliones  defcribed,  appendix^  13. 

Claudius,  no  great  appearance  of  war,  during  his 
reign,  254. 

Clement,  Saint,  contents  of  his  letter  written  before 
the  conqoeft  of  Jerufalem,  308. 

Cloaca  magna,  reafons  why  it  was  undertaken,  and  ex- 
ecuted, 59. 

Cocles  Horatius,  137.  His  ftory  involved  in  doubts, 
and  contradictions,  appendix,  7. 

Colbert,  his  political  teftament,  note  a,  211, 

Colman,  Mr.  note  c^  265. 

Colonies,  the  origin  of  them,  57, 

ConnoifTeur,  referred  to,  note  d,   168. 

Conftantine,  his  youth  and  accomplifliments,  338,  His 
firft  esploits,  339.  Confidered,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  vices,  as  an  oracle,  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  doiflrine,  344.  Rewards  this  adulati- 
on, 345.  Ifiues  an  edifl  againft  the  heretics, 
347.  IncefTantly  changes  his  religious  tenets, 
ibid.  Forgets  to  be  baptized,  ihid.  The  account 
of  his  Ijaptifm,  appendix,  14.  Why  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  infulted  over  his  own  defliny,  348. 
The  objefts  to  which  he  confecrated  his  reign, 
248.  Kis  cruelty  to  the  Germans,  349.  Oc- 
cafions  the  death  of  an  innocent  eunuch,  351. 
Orders  his  father-in-jaw  to  be  executed,  ibid. 
Jiis  barbarity  to  Carfar  Valens,  Cafar  Martini- 
anus,  and  Licinius,  352.  Puts  his  wife  and 
fon  to  death,  353.  Suffers  Zopater  to  be  ex-, 
ecuted,  354.  JHis  law  relative  to  the  enfran- 
chifement  of  ilavcs,  357.  Revokes  the /^;f /*«/- 
pia  Pcppi^a,  2,S9-    -Encourages  celibacy,  360. 

More 
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More  difgufticg  to  the  Romans  thanNero  wa$> 
362.  His  error  in  removing  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  ibid.  His  tyrannical  law  againft 
thofe  who  had  no  houfes  at  Conftantinople,  363. 
Orders  the  horofcope  of  Conilantinople  to  be 
call,  ibid.  Confults  the  aftrologers,  364.  Dif- 
puted  whether  he  was  an  hypocrite,  or  an  en- 
thnfiaitjj  ibid.  His  inconfiftent  behaviour  in  the 
cafe  of  Alexander,  and  Arius,  note  }>ii  369.  His 
abl'hrd  application  of  fome  lines  from  Virgil  to 
the  nativity,  i3c.  of  Jefus  ChrifV,  370,  371. 
Infulted  during  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 

417- 
Conftantius,  opens  his  reign  with   the  murder  of  his 
uncle  and  coufin,   3 78.     At  once  a  bloody  per- 
feciuor  and  an  ignorant  conciliator,  ibid.     His 
cruelty  and  jealoufy,  ihid.  ifc. 

Confubftantiality,  fatal  difputes  concerning  the  idea  of 

the  word,  votes,  382. 
Contemplation,  one  inftrument  of  human  reafon,  140. 
Corcyrians,    their  barbarity  to  prifoners  not  born  in 

Greece,  notey,  77. 
Coriolanus,  the  mother  of,   137. 
Corinth  deftroyed,   230. 

Corrections  of   the  pall'ages  in  ^*  Fclicite  publique,** 

appendix,    16. 

Crcefus,  his  mingled  lot  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  34. 

Crevier,  Mr.  wonders  from  whence  ni:ic;;een  thouiand 
c.'iminals  can  be  colleifled,  note  z,  257,  An- 
fwered,  ibid.  His  obfervation  on  chriftian 
churches,  306.  Palliates  ti'.e  barbarity  of  Con- 
ftantine,   350. 

Criminals,  nineteen  thoufand  doomed  to  death  at  ones 

time,  ncte  z,   257. 
Crofs,  luminous,    account  of,   405. 
Curiales,  who,  note/,   359. 
Curiofi,  who,  note  p,   378. 
Cyneas,  (a  new)  his  addreffes   to  the  Romans,    220, 

221,  222,  223,  224,  225. 

Cynic  facetioully  told  to  change  his  maxim,  42. 

*a  4  Cypriai^, 
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Cyprian,  Saint,  his  abfurd  obfervations  on  the   con- 

fecration  of  the  wine,  note  I,  315. 
Cyrus  at  war  againft  Croefus,  34.     Subdues  Afia,  and 

founds  the  Perfian  empire^  35. 

D. 

Dalmatia,  why  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty,  219. 

Darius,  his  charafter  accurately  marked,  63. 

Demofthenes,  his  true  piftures  of  the  manners  of  hits> 
country,  87. 

Denmark,  revolution  of,  297. 

Dioclefian  defpifes  a  crown  when  jnoft  worthy  of  it,  337. 

Diodorus  Siculus  his  account  of  the  long  peace  enjoyed 
by  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  one  of  the  moll 
incontrovertible  teftimonies  of  his  writings,  29* 
His  obfervations  on  the  formal  reftriftions  to 
whi-ch  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  fubjedl  in  the 
em.ployment  of  their  time,  note  e,  30,  His  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  contradiiftO"» 
ry,  note  i,  54.  (See  alfo  appendix,  i.)  Net  al- 
ways fcrupulous  in  his  choice  of  materials,  102. 

Dion,  his  abfurd  account  of  the  phantoms,  intimi^ 
dating  the  workmen  who  were  dividing  the 
Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  406. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaflius,  his  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  under  Tarquin,  tiote  m,  59.  His 
teftimonies  rejedled;,  or  embraced,  as  they  prove 
convenient,  by  the  modern  critics,  116,  117. 
Commends  the  wifdom  cf  the  Romans  who  fixed 
no  particular  tijue  for  the  emancipation  of 
children  from  paternal  authority,  note  m,   189. 

Divinities  of  all  forts  atlored,  290. 

Puni,  Mr.  feems  to  have  thought  it  impoffible  to  rv 
prefent  the  Romans  in  too  difgraceful  a  light, 
note  q,    113, 

Du  Tens,  Mr.  note  s^  248.  Some  account  of.  An  ad- 
vocate for  the  ancients,  appendix,  2 1. 

E. 

parth,  the  cultivation  of  it  prevents  contagions,  7icte  s, 

Ebionitesj 
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Ebionites,  who,  309. 

Eccleiiaftical  writers,    ancient,    the  obligations  which 
they  have  conferred  on  the  Chriltiaa  world,  332. 
Ecleflics  defcribed,  appendix,  9. 

Edid,  an  humorous  one,  note  0,  244.  A  ridiculous 
one,  7:ote  /,  385. 

Education,  ridiculous  queftion  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Jefuits,  or 
Francifcans,  note  a,  21 1. 

Eleufinian  myfteries,  their  tirft  truth,  284. 
Emperors,  Roman,  their  miferable  fate,  note  a,  261, 
Empires,  obfervation  on  their  rife  and  fall,  note  c,  265. 
Emigrations,  frequent,    examples  of  the  calamities  in 

which  they  involved  mankind,  7iote  e,  277. 
Epidaurus,  the  God  of,  295. 
Ecj^uites  ante  Jigna  e^jeSi,  who,  note  z,   146. 
Erfe  language,  a  quellion  concerning  the  poems  in  it, 

fiote  h,   90. 

Efquimaux,   introdudion,  9.    . 

Etclians  hated  and  difcredited,  172.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  maffacred  by  command  of  Bebius,  228. 

Eugenius,  an  obfcure  wretch  faluted  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  note  x,   389. 

Eumenes,  and  his  father,  kings  of  fortune,   172. 

Eufebius  mentions  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Rooie 
from  the  Nicene  council,  note  x,  331.  His  in- 
genuous account  of  the  diffenfions  amonglt  the 
Chriftians,  note  d,  343.  Takes  no  notice  of  the 
murder  of  Crifpus,  the  fon  of  Conilantine, 
■'i''ie  gy   353. 

Experiment,  one  inftrument  of  human  reafon,   140. 

F. 
Fabius  ufually  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatell  ge^ 

nerals  of  antiquity,    160. 
Fakirs,  defcribed,  note  q,  68. 
Fenelon,   36. 
Feuquieres,  Mr.  de,  account  of.     His  memoirs,  note  a^ 

Financiers, 
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Hiftory,  when  unfit  to  be  perufed  by  princes,  and  yoxmg 
perfons,  75. 

Holland,  excellent  advantages  of  its  government,  88. 

Homer,  a  mahr  of  the  firft  rank,  287.  Two  of  his 
verfes  decide  a  conteil,   288. 

Humanity,  rewards  given  during  the  laft  war  to  encou- 
rage the  foldiers  in  the  pradlice  of  it,  note  e,  279. 

Hume,  Mr.  thinks  the  account  given  byDiodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  of  Egypt,  contradiftory,  note  i,  54.  His 
obfervations  on  Polytheifm,   285. 

Hypocrify  can  fcarcely  be  carried  on  to  a  violent  de- 
gree, 367. 

J.  &  1. 

Jacob  introduced  in  panegyrics  on  kings,  irdroduilmiy  \  8. 

James  the  firft  of  England,  his  obfcrvation,  296. 

Jammaboes  defcribed,  note  r,  68. 

Jews,  dreadful  perfeCution  of  them  under  Trajan,  and 
Adrian,  255.  Their /hocking  barbarity,  nctey^ 
255.  In  the  times  of  the  Romans  confounded 
with  the  chriilians,  303.  Their  numbers  and 
eftablifhments,  317.  Some  of  them  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  Chrift,  318.  Abufed  not  only  by 
heathens,  but  by  chriitians,  ibid, 

Iliad,  remarks  on  the  fentiments  in  it,  note  h,  90. 

Ilotes  deftroyed  at  hunting  matches  by  the  Spartans,  74. 

Jofephus  doubts  fome  particular  miracles,  302. 

Jfaac  introduced  in  panegyrics  on  kings,  introduiiion,  18. 

Ifthmian  games,  290. 

Julian,  his  name  alone  fufnclent  to  revive  endlefs  dil^ 
putcs,  393.  His  barbarity,  396.  The  fervile 
imitation  in  his  character,  ibid.  Extravagantly 
applauded  by  Montefquieu,  note  b,  394.  His 
life,  written  by  Abbe  Bletterie,  ibid.  Too  ex- 
travagantly cenfured  by  fome  ecclefiaftical  hido- 
rians,  397.  En;eis  a  cave,  in  order  to  confult 
the  demons,  not-e  e,  404.  Difperfes  them  by 
making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  ibid,  Suppofed 
by  Sozomenes  to  have  ordered  the  bodies  of  wo-r 
jnen  to  be  ripped  up,  tha.c  he  rpight  confult  their 

en-^ 
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entrails,  ibid.     Concludes  his    barber  to  be  a 

grci^t  lord,  note  q,  379. 

Jupiter,  derivation  of  the  word,  294. 

Jujffion,  leitres  de,  what,   note  e,   411. 

Juliin,  Saint,  his  abfurd  interpretation  of  a  paflage  in 
Geneiis,  note  /,  312.  His  Itrange  account  of 
figures  in  fables  invented  hy  the  demons,  iiid. 
Suppofes  the  crofs  to  be  every  where  rcprefent- 
ed,  iiid.  His  llrange  reafon  why  the  Pafchal 
Lamb  Ihould  be  roalled,  Hid.  A  great  PlatCK 
nilt,  ;:oteq,  324.  Believes  the  metempiycofis,  328. 

Knowledge  difFufive  in  the  prefent  age,  144. 
Kruptia,  what,  75. 

Labarum,  hiftory  of  it  obfcure,  339,  and  uncertain, 
340.  Not  politively  affented  to  by  Eufcbius, 
ibid.  DifFerent  accounts  of  it  Hated  by  Mr.  le 
Eeau,  ibid.  Unnoticed  by  Origen,  ibid.  Not 
excepted  agaihft  by  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
Hillory,  ncte^y  ibid.     A  pious  fraud,   341. 

La^lantius,  his  abfurd  and  indecent  account  of  circum- 
ciiion,  note  U  3!v  Quotes  pafTages  from  Mer- 
curius  Trifmegillus,  and  the  books  of  the  Si- 
byls, 327.  His  account  of  the  Floralia  quoted, 
Appendix  8,  refuted,   ibid.  g. 

I>amy,  Mr.  his  opinion  concerning  John  the  Baptift, 
the  two  Marys,  and  the  Pafchal  Lamb---the  par- 
ticular circumftances  which  occafioned  his  death, 
Appendix  1 1 . 

Laplanders,  introduction  9. 

Lepidus,  his  cruelties,  235. 

Lewis  the  twelfth  of  France,  his  excellent  edi(fl,  note  0, 
412.  His  vertues,  ibid.  Not  without  fome  dlf- 
agreeable  (hades,  ibid.  His  charafter  drawn  by 
Saint  Gelais,  ibid. 

Licinius,  his  extortion  from  the  Gauls,  247.  Artfully 
ofrers  the  money  to  Auguftus,  ibid. 

Livy,  his  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  under 
Tarqum,  note  m,  60.  His  teilimonies  rejected, 
or  embraced,  as  they  prove  convenient,  by  the 
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modern  critics,   ii6.    Quoted,  note  z,  146.  His 

remark  on  the  introduftion  of  ilatues  into  Rome, 

from  Syracufe,  7tote  d,   168. 
Locke,  Mr.  why  the  wifeil  of  all  the  legiflators,  noteft 

84/ 
Logomachia,  78. 
Aoyoi,  287.   323. 
Lucian«  his  humourous  account  of  the  Sophills,  note  <?, 

78- 
LucuUus  puts  twenty  thoufand  citizens  to  the  fvvord,  228. 

Lupines  mixed  with  water,  the  food  of  Protogenes, 
note  ki  56. 

Luxury  of  ignorance,  why  the  moft  detrimental,  54. 

Lycurgus,  a  great  genius,  but  unreafonable  in  his  pro- 
jefls,  S3.  Why  the  moltrafii  of  all  the  legifla- 
tors, note  ft  84.  Sacrificed  his  life  in  the  at- 
tempt to  render  his  decrees  immortal,  ibid. 
M&dc  metricallawSf  287. 

Lyfander  receives  bribes  from  thePerfians,  73. 
M. 

Machiavel,  for  what  omiffions  Inexcufable,  and  why, 

*        note  t>,   152.     Thinks  it  neceffary  for  the  pre- 

fervation  of  a  ftate  to  Call  it  frequently  back  to 

the  firft  principles  of   the  conftitution,  note  /, 

184.    Diifented  from, /<5;V.    Quoted,  kc/^/,  199. 

Mallet,  Mr.  writes  tlie  hiftory  of  Denmark— excellent 
tranflation  of  it  into  Englilh,  appendix ^  22. 

Maliebranche,   138. 

Mankind,   what  they  are  upon  the  earth,  126.     What 

in  cities,  ibid. 
Manllus  Capitolinus  did  but  juft  awake  in  time,  137. 
Magicians  of  Pharaoh,  their  miracles,  note  s,  302. 
Marcellus  brings  to  Rome  treafures,  l£c,  from  Sicily, 

169. 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  only  ancient  hiftorian  who 
records  the  condudl  of  Menophilus,  note  g,  231. 
Quoted,  note  n,  377.  His  confequeuce  in  the 
ftate — the  perfpicuity  of  his  hiftory — compared 
to  Monfieur  de  Feuq^uieres,  note  a,  392.   Quoted 

by 
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bv  all  the  hillorians  when  aeainft  Paaani'fin* 
buc  conltantly  negleded  when  hazarding  any 
expreffion  in  vindication  of  the  Pagans,  393. 
Falfely  niTerted  to  have  borne  teftimony  to  the 
miracle  which  prevented  the  building  of  the 
teraple  of  Jerufalem,  399.  His  account  of  that 
undertaking,  note  d,  400.  His  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  in  his  time,  419,  l^c, 

Marlus,  his  cruelties,  234. 

Mary  of  England,  237. 

Maxentius,  his  deteftable  charafter,  339. 

Maxjmus  treacheroully  deceived  by  Theodofias — his 
unhappy  fate,  note  u,  3S9. 

Moenius  Caius  Prcetor  takes  a  lift  of  the  poifoners  in 
■  Rome,  note  %,  207. 

Melito  de  Pafcha,  305. 

Men,  number  of  thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  wars  carried 
on  during  forty- four  years  by  the  Romans, 
note  c,  219.  How  many  are  fuppo^ed  to  be 
either  killed  or  wounded,  in  a  modern  pitched 
battle,  note  r,  221. 

Menophilus,  the  eunuch,  ftabs  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
thridates,  and  then  himfelf,  note  q,  231.  Uh- 
nodced  by  any  ancient  writer,  except  Mar- 
cellinus,  ibid. 

Mercenaries,  terrible  war  of  the,  159, 

MciTala,  Volufius,  orders  three  hundred  men  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  one  day,  note  z,  257. 

Meffinians  carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Lacedemonians 
with  equal  advantage,  70, 

Mctellus  vindicated  from  the  reproaches  thrown  on  him 
for  having  difplayed  at  his  triumph  the  itatues 
and  treaiures  brought  from  Syracufe,  notey^  205. 

Metempfyccfis  alTented  to  by  fome  of  the  fathers,  328. 

Milton,  a  quotatioa  from  his  Paradife  loft,  note  n,  62. 

Millenarians,   328. 

Miracle  retarding  the  works  undertaken  to  accomplifh 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  re- 
marks on,  399,  40c,  401,  402,  403. 

Moaarchy 
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Monarchy  mufi;  be  antient  to  be  refpeftable,  253. 

Montecuculli,  his  remarkable  reafon  for  quitting  the 
profeffion  of  a  foldier,  note  h,  356. 

Montefquieu,  for  what  omiffions  inexcafable,  and  why, 
note  b,  152.  Reafons  like  a  civilian,  157.  His 
little  attention  to  the  fimilarity  between  the 
Roman  and  French  nobility,  note  «,  242.  His 
extravagant  commendation  of  Julian,  note  by  394. 
A  quotation  from  his  Efprit  des  loix,   394. 

Montgeron,  Mr.  believes  in  the  miracles  wrought  at 
the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris eompofes  three  vo- 
lumes on  the  fubjedl perfecuted dies  an 

enthufiaft- Appendix  22. 

Moi-ris,  Corbyn,  makes  a  colleflion  of^Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, notes,  195.  Thinks  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  lefs  frequent  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  introdudlion  of  gardening,   196. 

Moflieim,  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  quoted,  note  m,  319. 
Mothers,  the   Carthaginian,    deftroy   their  infants  at 
their  religious  facrifices,   101. 

Mummius,    a  ridiculous   inftance    of   his   ignorance, 

note  dy   168. 
Murasna  reproached  by  Cato,  in  the  bittereft  terms,  for 

having  danced,  note  a,  208. 
MySo?,  287. 
Myfopogon,  remarks  on  the,  396. 

N. 

Nations,  account  of  their  eftablifliments  univerfally 
defeftive,  note  r,   n8. 

Nature,  ftate  of,  fenfe  given  to  this  expreffion  a  mif- 
taken  one,  introdu^ion,    16. 

Nero,  why  fome  authors  think  the  Romans  were  in- 
demnified for  his  barbarities,  239.  Little  ap- 
pearance of  war  during  his  reign,  254.  His 
death  brings  trouble  and  confufion  back  into  the 
heart  of  Italy,  254. 

Ninus,  his  cruelty  and  injuflice,  32. 

Nomades,  who,  mite  a,  introduSiion,   11. 

Numa,  the  mildeft  of  all  impoftors,  293. 

Numan* 
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Nurnantians  prefer  death  to  flavery  ;  their  melancholy 
fate,  7iotc  (f,  229. 

O. 

OtSavius,  his  cruelties,  235. 

Olympic  games,  290. 

Olmutz,  fiege  of,   162. 

Oracle  of  Delphos,  287. 

Origen  fuppofes  that  miracles  may  have  been  wrought 
by  magic,  note  s,  301.  His  rule  for  diftinguifh- 
ing  the  miracles  proceeding  from  Heaven,  iiid^ 
Refutes  an  objedlion  made  by  the  heathens 
againll  the  Chriftians,  >iote  i,  310.  ObferveS 
that  all  the  ChrilHan  doftrine  is  not  comprifed 
in  the  Gofpel,  312.  His  ridiculous  account  of 
invocations,  7iote  I,  315.  Inftances  of  his  ab- 
furd  perverfion  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  note  q, 
326. 

Orofius,  Paulus,  quoted,  wo/^  w,  loo,  note  ft  230.  His 
cold  and  tirefome  chronicle,  375. 

Ofiris  opens  the  firft  epoch  of  hiftory  with  war,  27. 

Overfeers  in  the  flave  colonies,  their  barbarity,  mte  p^ 
109. 

Owen,  Dodor,  enquires  Into  the  ftate  of  the  feptuagint 
verfion,  appendix y   11. 

P. 

Paganifm,  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  word,  282, 
y<r.  Defpifed  by  its  own  minifters,  285.  But 
maintaining  its  credit  during  a  length  of  time, 
ibid. 

Panathen^a,   290. 

Pancratium  defcribed,  note  i,  91.  Of  fervice  to  the 
Grecian  fculptors,  ibid. 

Pandora,  her  box,  a  complete  and  judicioufly  afTorted 
prefent,  264. 

Paris,  abbe,  account  of,  miracles  pretended  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  appendix,  22. 

*h  Pata- 
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"Patagonians,  introdu^Iion,  9. 

Patricians,  Roman,  held  moft  of  the  dignities  during 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  135.  Their  tyranny, 
194.    Their  opulence,  ufury,  and  fraud,  200. 

Paufanias,  his' excellence  as  a  writer,  63. 

Paufaaias  (the  Lacedemonian  general)  fells  his  coun- 
try— how  difcovered — takes  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva — his  mother  clofes  up  the  door — he 
is  llarved  to  death,  nvte  u,  72. 

Peace  the  firft  bleffingof  a  people,  introduaiorty  19. 

Pedanius  Secundus  afTaflinated  by  one  of  his  flaves, 
note  q,   245. 

Penfylvania,  ftipulation  for  the  duration  of  its  laws, 
notef,  84. 

People,  praifing  them  for  their  frugality  in  their  infant 
ftate,  what  like,  notey^  206. 

Perfians  never  puriilhed  the  firft  crime  with  death,  note gf 
j8.  Decreed  that  parricide  fhould  not  be  liable 
to  any  penalty,  as  they  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  ai^ 
of  infanity,  ibid. 

Perfius,  an  unhappy  prince,  175. 

Peter,  Saint,  remains  for  a  long  while  attached  to  the 
Jews,  307.     And  to  the  ancient  laws,  309. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  remarks  on  the  tranfportation. 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  moveables  of  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  into  England,  appendix^   i. 

Phallus,  what,  note  g^  405, 

i'hantoms  appear  to  intimidate  workmen,  406. 

Phebidas    the   Spartan    takes   Thebes    by   treachery, 

note  t,  71. 

Phenicians,  their  fitaation,    100. 

Philip  the  fecond,  237-. 

Philo  doubts  fome  particular  miracles,  302. 

Philofopher,  his  obfervation  on  a  paffage  in  Genefis,  lOj. 

phormio  with  twenty  gallies  compels  forty-feven  Spar- 
tan gallies  to  Iheer  off,  note  r,  70. 

Phyliocratia,  143. 

pigeons 
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Pigeons  ieek  a  protecflion  in  foekty,  introdu^ion,  6. 

Plato  compares  man  to  a  republic,  tiote  i,  i8i.  Hid 
oblervaiions  concerning  the  excellence  of  go* 
vernmentj  182.  His  method  of  enquiring  into 
the  vices  of  a  government,  ibid. 

Platonifm,  at  what  period  a  faflaionable  doftrine,  322. 
Dcfcribed,   323. 

Plutarch  quoted,  note  e,   169. 

Poet,  his  fine  obfervation  on  the  improvements  in  the 
art  of  war,  not^  c,  221. 

Poetry,  its  derivation,   286.     Enquiry  into,  iiid. 

Poifoners  in  Rome,  a  lift  of,  »ete  z,  207. 

Political  writers  compared  to  the  antient  aftronomersj 
1 10. 

Polity,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  124.  The  fineft  ex- 
amples of  it  found  in  the  hillocs  of  ants,  and 
hives  of  bees,   125. 

p6llio  Vedius,  an  inftance  of  his   unfeeling  malignity^ 

note  z,   258. 

Polybius,  his  remarks  on  the  republics  of  Sparta,  an4 
of  Rome,  note  g^  86. 

Polytheifm,  what  occafioned  its  long  duration,  286. 

Porfenna,    157. 

Pouilly,  Mr.  de,  account  of  his  obfervations  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Roman  hiftory — attacked  by 
Abbe  de  Sallier,  appendix.,  7,   8,  and  21. 

Preconnizare,  what,  note  c,  395. 

Probus,  his  fhocking  manner  of  waging  war  againit 
the  EarbarianS)  note  e,  277. 

Property  fhould  be  the  leading  principle  of  agricul- 
ture,   126. 

Protogenes,  his  fingular  abftemioufnefs,  note  k,  ^6. 

Prullia,  king  of,  once  accufed  of  temerity,  162.  What 
would  have  been  his  condu«5l,  had  he  been 
dictator  of  Rome,  when  Hannibal  made  his  en- 
tiy  into  Italy,   166. 

•b  2  Pugilatus 
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Pugilatus   defcribed,    note  i,    91.      Of  fervice  to   the 
„,;_:         Grecian  fculptors,  ibid. 

•Panic,  firft  war,  detrimental  to  the  republic,  204. 
Carried  oiF  two  millions,   219. 

Punic,  fecond  war,   159. 

Pyramids  prove  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  thcfe  who 
affilled  in  their  conllruftion,  43. 

Q. 

Quadi,  the  fordid  drefs  of  their  embafladors  throw  Va- 
lentinian  into  a  fit  of  paifion,  which  proved 
mortal,  note  k,  409. 

R. 

Regulus  defeated,  304. 

Republics  in  their  decline,  deplorable  and  contempti- 
ble, 217. 

Rhegium,  inhabitants  of,  treacheroufly  maflacred  by 
the  Romans,  204. 

Rhetra,  note  /,  287. 

Richlieu,  cardinal,  his  tejiament  politique,  211.  Who 
written  by,  note  a,  ibid. 

Rollin,  Mr.  errors  and  inconfiHencies  of  his  ancient 
hiftory,  note  f,  35.  His  grammatical  inceft, 
ibid.  His  language  highly  complimented  by 
bilhop  Atterbury,  ibid, 

Roman  emperors  kept  a  ftatue  of  fortune  in  their 
chamber,    169. 

Romans  employed  during  four  centuries  in  learning  the 
art  of  conquering,  no.  For  what  reafons  pof- 
terity  Ihould  admire  them,  iii.  Their  go- 
vernment mixed  with  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy,  122.  Their  firlt  eftablilhment 
defcribed,  131.  The  real  fource  of  their  greatr 
nefs,  134.  Their  bafe  fubjeftion  to  the  tyranny 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  134.  Rcufed  from  it 
by  the  circumftances  attending  the  death  of 
Lacretia,  ibid.  A  fpirit  of  ccnquelt  too  ge- 
nerally,   and  falfcly  attributed  to  them,    138. 

What 
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What  muft  have  been  their  fate,  if  Pyrrhus  had 
more  vigoroudy  interelled  himlelf  in  the  liberty 
of  Italy,  ,  154.  The  treachery  by  which  they 
feize  on  Sardinia,  159.  Shamefully  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  ibid.  On  what  occafion  the  moft  to 
be  applauded,  169.  When  their  fortune  was 
moll  confpicuous,  170.  Not  efteemed  by  the 
Greeks,  171.  Lay  fnares  to  deprive  the  Greeks 
of  their  liberty,  173,  174.  One  great  fource 
of  their  fuccel's,  188.  The  rigorous  laws  to 
which  their  wives  and  children  were  fubjeft, 
note  m,  189.  Fixed  no  particular  time  for  the 
emancipation  of  children  from  paternal  authori- 
ty, tbid.  Exemplary  behaviour  of  their  wives, 
190.  Ignorantly  imagine  themfelves  governed 
by  a  king,  who  had  been  dead  eight  days,  192. 
Receive  a  flave  for  their  king,  ibid.  Expofed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Patricians,  194.  OpprefTed 
by  the  fen  ate,  197.  Their  infatiable  thirlt  for 
riches,  203.  Obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Capua, 
ibid.  Their  dreadful  fituation  during  a  revolt 
in  that  country,  ibid.  MafTacre,  in  defiance  of 
the  faith  of  treaties,  all  the  citizens  of  Rhegium, 

204.  Plunged  into  new  troubles  by  the  ^r'it 
Punic  war,   204.     Splendour  of  their  fuccefFes, 

205.  Their  miferies  defcribed  by  Tiberius,  206. 
Their  horrible  revolutions,  208.  Their  gloomy 
faduefs„  7icte  a,  ibid,  Averfion  from  dancing, 
ibid.  Their  religion  as  ferocious  as  their  man- 
ners, note  a,  209.  Buried  prifoners  alive,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannse,  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
Gods,  ibid.  Their  intolerant  fpirit  extended  to 
literature,  ibid.  210.  Should  have  afTumed 
more  pacific  fentiments,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  219.  Proffer  liberty  to  the 
Greeks,  and  then  cruelly  deceive  them,  226* 
Treat  all  conquered  enemies  as  revolted  fubjefls, 
227.  Their  barbarity  to  the  Rhodians,  227. 
Theircondition  under  Auguftus,  238,  Uc.  Their 
fufFerings  under  the  tyrants  who  fill  up  the  fpace 
from  Augullus,  to  Vefpafian,  240.  Admit 
Grangers  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  note  m,  240. 
Their  degrees  of  nobility,  note  n,  242.  Their 
Rumbers  under  Auguilus,  244.     Their  negleft 

*  b  3  of 
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of  agriculture,  250.  Their  vertues,  256.  Stran- 
gers to  true  philanthropy,  ibid.  Why,  ibid. 
Their  empire  put  up  at  auftion^  263.  Derive 
their  firft  notions  of  religion  from  the  Etrufcans, 
292.  Their  great  riches  at  the  period  when  they 
were  firft  attacked  by  the  Barbarians,  417. 

Romaulcl,  Saint,  inftitutes  the  order  of  Camaldulians, 

note  pi  Sjt 
Romulus,  account  of,  131,  186.    His  fenfible  and  hu-. 

mane  reftriftion  of  a  law,    permitting  the  de- 

ftrudlion   of  deformed  children,    note  »;,   189. 

Confults  the  flight  of  birds,  note  m,  292. 

Rouffeau,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  a  government  lodged  in 
a  reprefentative  body,  97 .    DifTentedfrom,  z^V, 

Rufus,  j$gnatius,  extinguifhed  a  fire  by  the  afiiftance 
of  his  own  Haves,  note  p  245. 

Ruga,  Carvilius,  the  firft  who  repudiated  his  wife— • 
defpifed  on  that  account,  note  m,   190. 

Ruffians  ftill  preferve  their  idols,  note  g,  283, 
S. 

Sacrifices,  the  fatal  confequences  of  making  too  great 
ones  to  princes,  252. 

Sallier,  Abbe,  diiFers  from  Mr.  de  Pouilly  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Roman  hiftory, 
appendix i  8. 

Salluft  quoted,  notes,  82.  A  confeffion  from  him  not 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  as 
warriors,  note  z,   150. 

Samnites  hold  out  a  forty  years  war  againft  the  Romans, 
150. 

Sardanapalus  too  feverely  cenfured  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers,  34. 

Scipio,  his  celebrated  diverfion,  166.  Charader,  167, 
168.  Tarniihes  his  exalted  reputation  by  his 
cruelty  to  the  Numantians,  229.  Orders  the 
hands  of  four  hundred  youths  to  be  cut  oiF,  ibiii. 

Scythians,  Cimmerian,  attack  the  Medes,  34. 

Sejanus, 
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Sejanus,  the  firft  difturber  under  Tiberius  of  the  pub* 
lie  happinefs,  239. 

Seide,  a  charadler  in  the  mahomet  of  Voltaire,  ap- 
pendix, 20. 

Semiramis,  her  cruelty  and  ambition,  32. 

Sefoftris,  his  wars  unjuft,   28. 

Sibyls,  their  oracles,  a  forgery,  327.  Suppofed  by 
Sozomenes  to  have  alluded  to  the  myllery  of  the 
redemption,  404. 

Slack  the  boxer,  note  i,  92. 

Slaves,  three  millions  to  every  million  of  free  Greeks, 
106.  Ought  to  be  allov/ed  more  freedom  in  our 
colonic^  note p,  109.  Call  for  the  attention  of 
the  legnlature,  ibid.  Unpitied  by  their  pro- 
prietors, although  thef^  proprietors  pafTed  for 
celebrated  patriots  in  England,  ibid.  God  and 
nature  never  intended  that  any  individual  fhould 
be  a  Have,  ibid.  Four  hundred  executed  for  the 
guilt  of  one,  note  q,  245.  Six  hundred  fet 
apart  by  Augullus  to  affiil  in  extinguilhing  fires, 
ibid.  One  ordered  to  be  thrown  to  monfters  for 
having  broken  a  gl.ifs,  note  z,  258. 

Slavery  of  antient  times  muft  have  rendered  the  con- 
dition of  huraanity  more  drplorable  than  it  can 
pofiibly  be  at  prefent,  icz,  103,  104.  Who 
were  reduced  to  it,  ibid.  Their  great  numbers, 
ibid.  Shocking  prollitution  to  which  their  fe- 
male Haves  were  forced  to  fubmit,  104.  Re- 
marks on  the  flavery  of  the  modern  times,  105, 
106. 

Society,  ftate  of,  fenfe  given  to  this  exprefllon,  a  mif- 
takcji  one,   16. 

Socrates  boafts  of  his  influence  over  philofophy, 
Kote  by  79. 

Sozomenes  mentions  the  abfence  of  Julius  from  the  Ni- 
cene council,  note  x,  331.  His  childilh  Ifory  of 
Julian,  note  e,  404.  Suppofes  the  Sibyls  to  have 
alluded  to  the  myltery  of  the  redemption,  404. 

Sparta  oppofes  Greece,  65.  Protedts  Dionyfius  the  ty- 
rant againft  the  people  of  Syracufe,  note  e,  82. 

*b  4  Spartana 
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Spartans  recommended  by  writers  on  morality,  intro- 
duElion,  1 8.  Defcribed,  66.  Are  defeated  by 
Alcibiades,  note  t,  70.  Forty-feven  of  their 
gallies  are  compelled  to  ftieer  off  by  twenty  gal- 
lies  under  Phormio  the  Athenian,  ibid.  Defeat- 
ed at  Leuftra,  ibid.  Defeated  at  Mandnea, 
ibid.  Send  embaffadors  to  the  Athenians  to  fue 
for  peace,  ibid.  Caufes  of  their  fuccefs  during 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  ibid.  Inftances  of  their 
injullicc,  ibid.     Hunt  and  deilroy  the  llotes,  75. 

Spearman,  Mr.  His  letters  on  the  feptuagint  referred 
to,  note  I,  313. 

Starlings  feek  a  protection  in  fociety,  introduSiicn,  6. 

States,  the  goals  to  which  they  direfl:  their  courfe,  84. 

Statues  of  tyrants,  heads  of  them  only,  altered  for  ex- 
pedition, and  to  fave  the  expence  of  new  ones, 
note  ^,217. 

Strabo  reafons  like  a  geographer,  note  c,   157. 

Subjeft,  an  enquiry  into  his  lituation,  as  it  may  bear 
fome  relation  to  the  prince,  in  cafes  where  the 
weight  of  taxes  preffes  on  the  firft,  4.4.. 

Suetonius,  his  reafon  why  Auguftus  curtailed  the  diflrir 
bution  of  corn,  fiote  u,  250.  Produces  an  in- 
ftance  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  confounded 
with  the  Chriilians,  304.  Quoted,  {-vit.  Au- 
gujii^  appendix,  8. 

Switzerland,  excellent  advantages  of  its governmentj  88. 

Sylla,  his  cruelties,   235. 

T, 

Tacitus  quoted,  226,  233,  24^,  246,  248,  254,  Speaks 
of  the  Chriftians  as  feflaries  iffuing  from  Judaea, 
304.     Quoted,  note  h,  354. 

Tartars  accullomed  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  271. 

Telcmachus,  3^. 

Tertullian  believed  the  foql  and  even  God  to  be  ma- 
terial,  328.  Method  after  which,  in  cafes  o.f 
herefy,  he  advifes  a  recourfe  to  the  traditions  of 
^he  church,  note  x,  331. 

Thebes 
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Thebes  taken  treacheroufly  by  Phebidas  the  Spartan, 
note  t,  71. 

Themillocles,  his  charafter  accurately  marked,  63. 

Theodofius,  his  exceffive  indolence,  388.  His  trea- 
chery to  Maximus,  note  u,  389.  Convinced  by 
Ambrofius,  how  luperior  a  bifhop  was  to  an  em- 
peror, 388,  390.  John  the  folitary,  and  John 
the  evangelifl:  appear  to  him,  under  the  form  of 
the  DloTcuri,  390.  His  cruelty  at  ThcfTalo- 
nica,  ibid.- 

Theology,  a  beautiful  definition  of  it,  28S. 

TherapeutK  defcribed,  appendix,   10. 

Thefeus,  his  character,  64. 

Theflalonica,  maffacre  of,  notey,  391. 

Thucydides,  his  excellence  as  a  writer,  63.  His  true 
piclure  of  the  manners  of  his  country,  87. 

Tiberius  defcribes  the  miferies  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
206.  Inferior  to  his  predecefTor,  239.  For 
fome  time  pradifes  his  leflbns,  ibid.  Mifled  by 
Sejanus,  ibid.  On  what  occalions  free  from  fu- 
peritition,  299. 

Titus  fhewn  only  as  an  eternal  example,  255. 

Traditores  anathematized  by  the  Chriftians,  333. 

Trajan,  his  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Jews,  25  j. 
difturbs  the  peace  of  the  Romans  by  a  paffion 
for  war,  256. 

Tranfylvania,  why  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty,  219. 

Tullius  Servius,  a  celeftial  flame  aflerted  to  have  de- 
fcended  on  his  cradle,   145. 

Turenne,  why  a  great  general,  note  h,  356. 

V, 

Valens  treacheroufly  puts  to  death  an  Armenian  king, 
note  q,  379.  Shocking  efvecls  of  his  fuperftition, 
ibid.     Deftroyed  by  the  Goths,  note  k,  410. 

Valentlnian  deilroys  all  the  Goths  in  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  by  an  aft  of  treachery,  note  q,  379. 
Is  llrangled  by  order  of  Arbogailes,  note  x,  389. 

Valerian 
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Valerlaa  law,  135. 

Vandale,  Anthony,  his  differtation  on  the  Oracles  of 
the  heathens,  appendix,   15. 

Vandals,  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fix  them  in  a  colony,  note  ey 
Z77'     Commit  their  ufual  afts  of  plunder,  zhia. 

Varro,  his  beautiful  definition  of  theology,  288. 

Veil,  long  fiege  of,  137.  A  fufpicious  refemblance  be- 
tween the  account  of  this  liege,  and  the  fiege  of 
Troy,    150. 

Velleius  Paterculus  quoted,  note  h,  232,  nots  I,  235. 

Vefpafian  eftablillies  peace  in  the  empire,  254.  Hor- 
rible eiFefts  during  his  reign  of  ambition  and' 
fanaticifm,  255. 

Vice,  Giam-Baptifta  feems  to  have  thought  it  impoffible 
to  reprefent  the  Romans  in  too  difgraceful  a 
light,  note  q,   XI 3. 

Victory  never  can  reflore  what  the  orphans  and  widows 
lofe,  205. 

Vine,  miraculous  account  of  one,  405. 

Viriatus,  who,  affaffinated,  note  g,  231. 

Underllanding,  human,  its  progrefs,  78,   141. 

Vulture,  dreaded  by  every  other  bird,  l^c.  introduSi.  6. 

W. 

Walpole,  Mr.  Horace,  quoted,  appendix,  i. 

War,  enquiry  into  the  art  of  it  amongft  the  Romans, 
136,  145,  note  z.  Not  improved  by  the  Romans 
until  after  great  and  frequent  mifconduft,  and 
much  bad  fuccefs,  145.  Occafions  ferocity  of 
manners,  introdu^ion,  19.  Its  different  caufes, 
iSid,  20. 

War  of  the  flaves  attended  by  the  lofs  of  one  million 
of  men,  232. 

Weed  near  the  Nile  more  durable  than  the  pyramids, 
appendix f  I. 

^  Wharton,  Mr.  note  c,  265. 

Writer  of  imagination,  how  captivated  by  an  idea,^ 
note  q,   116. 

World, 
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World,  magnificent  objefts  which  its  hillory  prefents 
to  us. 

X. 

Xcnophon,  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  note  g, 
37.     His  excellence  as  a  writer,  63. 

Xerxes,  his  charafter  accurately  marked,  63. 

Xiphilinus,  his  fhocking  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Jews,  notey,  255. 

Z. 

Zoology,  what,   141. 

Zopater  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  barbarity  of  Conftantine, 
354- 

Zofimus,  neither  an  elegant,  nor  a  judicious  hiftorian, 
387.  Fruitlefs  efforts  to  deftroy  his  works,  ibid. 
Gives  no  favour  to  Theodofius,  388.  His  ac- 
count of  the  monks,  note  z,  391. 
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CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

INTRODUCTION. 

?age  17.  note  fr^  1.  5.    inllead  of  *' wo^jo-sc-e"   read 

Page  18. 1.  12.  inftead  of  "prefcribed"  read  profcribed. 

Page  2t.  1.  6.  inftead  of  "  on  the  other,"  read  on  the 
other  hand. 

Page  22.  1.  16.  inftead  of  "at  another,"  read  at  ano- 
ther time. 

Section  I. 

Page  35.  1.  4.  inftead  of  "on  the  other,"  read  on  the 
other  h:.nd. 

note  (f)  I.  5.    inftead  of  "  cyropasdia,"  read 

Cyropxdia. 

I.  16.  inftead  of  "  he  goes  farther," 

read  he  goes  farther  ; 

1.  17.  inftead  of  "  held"  read  holden- 

1.    38.    inftead   of   "  logefit"     read 

logeoit. 

I.  39.   inftead  of   "  PvOmifti,"    read 

Roman. 

Page  41.1.  20.  inftead  of  "  than  that"  read  than  that 
fpeculation. 

Page  42.  1.  5.  inftead  cf  "  hath  been"  read  have  been. 

Page  53.  1.  20.  inftead  of  "of  ftate"  read  of  the  flate. 

Page  5S.  1.  21.  inftead  of  "of  another,"  read  of  ano- 
ther convenience. 

Page  60.  note  (^?;7y  1.  5.  inftead  of  "  HalicarnafTeus,'* 
read  Halicarnaflius. 

Page  61.1.  2.  inftead  of  "  mignificence,"  read  magni- 
ficence. 

Page  67.  1.  17.   erafe"of." 

Page  71.1.  27.  inftead  of  "  Lacedefflonions,"  read  La- 
cedemonians. 

Page  93.  1.  19.  inftead  of  "  forbode"  read  forebode. 

Page  97.  1.  17.  inftead  of  "where  as"  read  whereas. 

Page  100.  XiOtQ  (m)  I.  i.  inftead  of  "  noftributa"  read 
nos  tributa. 

Page  108.  1.  6.  inftead  of  "  to  eftimate,  we  have,"  read 
toeftimate.     We  have. 

Page  in.  L  11.  inftead  of  "policy"  read  polity. 

Page  119. 1.  5.  inftead  of  "Froeflart,"  read  Froiflart. 

Page  127.  1.  5.  inftead  of  "  agragarian,"  read  agrarian. 

Page  150.  note  (s)  laft  line,  inftead  of  "  Romanis,'* 
read  Romanes. 

Page  15!.  1.  6,  inftead  of  "attached"  read  attackedn 
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22. 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  tIRST  VOLUME. 

inftead  of  '*  their"  read  thefe, 

read  whiliL 

inftead  of  "Kad>"  read  hath  gained. 

inftead  of  "Sicinum''  read  Ticinum. 

inilead  of  "  heighth"  read  height. 
Page  169.  ].  22.  infieadof  "refulerint,"  read  retulerint. 
Page  192.  1.  8.  infteadof  ^'  corns"  read  corn. 

!•  13'  erafe  the  mark  of  interrogation. 

Page  193.  1.  3.  read  fatisfaftion. 

Page  200.  1.  21.  inftead  of  "rank  magiftracy,"  read 

rank,  magiftracy. 
Page  210.  1.  23.  read  fixtieth. 
Page  213.  I.  4.  read  dynafties. 

Page  217.  1.  I.  inftead  of  "  preferved"  read  retained. 
Page  23 1.  L  6.  inftead  of  "  Tryption,"  read  Tryphcn. 
Page  233.  1.  7.  inftead  of  "throne,"  read  thrown. 
Page  246.  1.  19.  read  Freinftiemius. 
Page  249. 1.  3.  inftead  of  "we,"  read  were. 
Page  268.  1.6.  inftead  of  "  thofe  early"    read  thefe 

more  recent. 
Page  269.  1.  22.  inftead  of  "  as  lefs  than  it  was,"  read 

as  greater  than  it  alfo  was. 
Page  292.  1.  16.  inftead  of  "  dogmas,"  read  dogmata. 
Page  293.  1.  lo.  inftead  of  " impofters,".  read  impoftors. 
...  ....  1.  23.  inftead  of  "dogmas"  read  dogmata. 

Page  300. 1.  3.  infteadof  "dogmas"  read  dogmata. 

Page  314.  1.  13.  read  Silenus. 

Page  315.  1.  27.  read  necefiicy. 

Page  318.  1.  16.  read  dogmata. 

Page  329. 1.  28.  inftead  of  "  laft  note"  read  the  note  x. 

Page  331.  1.  13.  read  E9!-Av)fo/x£y. 

Page  341. 1.  21.  inftead  of  "  he,"  read  fne. 

Page  344.  1.  6.  inftead  of  "was"  read  became. 

Page  345.  1.7.  inftead  of   "prefcription,"  read  pro- 

fcription. 
Page  401.   1.  10.  inftead  of  "  apud.  Hierofolymam,'* 
read  apud  Hi^erofolymam. 

1.  11.  inftead  of  "inter  neciva"  readinte?r- 

ffleciya. 
.......  1.  19.  inftead  of  "in  excefTum"  read  inac- 

celTum. 
.......  1.  21.  inftead  of  "incertum"  read  inceptum. 

Page  414. 1.  14.  readfources. 

CorretHions  for  the  Appendix. 
Page  7.  1.  26.  inrtead  of  "  puculiar,"  read  peculiar. 
Page  20.  1.  15.  inftead  of  "  parte,"  read  purle. 
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